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FOREWORD 


Three years’ experience have led to some slight modifications in 
the general scheme of the periodical publications of the International 
Labour Office (the Official Bulletin, Industrial and Labour Infor- 
mation, and the International Labour Review), which aim at 
defining more clearly the contents and purpose of each of them. 

The original plan of these publications did not sufficiently exclude 
the possibility of some small amount of overlapping. Thus the 
Official Bulletin wsed occasionally to publish information of the 
‘news’ type which would more suitably have appeared, and in 
some cases did appear, in a different form in Industrial and Labour 
Information. Further, the distinction was not always sufficiently 
clear between Industrial and Labour Information, which in its 
weekly form was tending to print an increasing proportion of the 
news received during the week in the form of general summaries, 
and the Review, in which certain of the monthly surveys (under the 
headings “ Industrial Relations”, “ Migration”, etc.) sometimes 
contained summaries of news which had already appeared in 
Industrial and Labour Information. 

The ground to be covered by each publication will in future be 
more clearly marked off from that of the others. The Official Bulletin 
will publish such documents and information as may be deemed 
essential to the compilation of a complete official record of the history 
oj the Organisation and its work; it will not appear at regular intervals 
but only as occasion, may demand. Industrial and Labour Infor- 
mation will continue to publish week by week news on the principal 
current events in the field of economics, industry and labour. The 
Review will take for iis sphere scientific research and documentation, 
in contrast to the more topical contents of Industrial and Labour 
Information. Jt will publish a larger number than before of studies 
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and articles in the proper sense of the word. More attention, too, 
will be given to the scientific work of the Office, and to the results of 
its investigations, whether of items on the Agenda of the Conference, 
or of questions raised by Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
or by requests for enquiries. The surveys formerly published under 
the titles “ Trade Union Movement”, “ Employers’ Associations ”, 
“ Notes on Migration”, etc., will be eliminated, and the ground 
covered by them will be dealt with in Industrial and Labour Infor- 
mation. Certain regular features will, however, be retained which 
are better adapted to a monthly than to a weekly publication, either 
from their content or from the form in which they are necessarily 
published. These include the statistical tables of prices, cost of living, 
unemployment, wages, etc.; the summaries of labour inspection 
reports ; and, finally, the bibliography, if possible improred and 
exlendel in scope. . 












The International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians 


HE International Labour Organisation is charged under the 
Treaty of Peace with the “ collection and distribution of infor- 
mation on all subjects relating to the international adjustment 
of conditions of industrial life and labour ” and in accordance with 
this task it is often called upon to collect and compare statistics re- 
lating to labour conditions in different countries. Its work, however, 
has been hampered by the fact that it was impossible in the present 
state of official statistics to compare with any degree of adequacy 
the level of unemployment, wages, or prices in two or more countries ; 
and it soon became evident that before any international 
comparisons could be made, the countries must endeavour to agree 
on standard methods of compiling and publishing statistics of 
labour. Moreover, the Treaty of Peace created several new 
countries, which immediately set about establishing statistical 
departments to deal with labour questions. Frequently they 
applied to the International Labour Office for advice as to the 
methods to be adopted and as to what was being done in other 
countries. The suggestion was therefore made that a conference 
of official statisticians engaged in the compilation of statistics 
relating to labour should be called by the International Labour 
Office for the purpose of considering the problems involved in the 
compilation of such statistics and of agreeing, if possible, upon 
certain methods and standards with a view to rendering labour 
statistics more comparable as between different countries and 
industries. As this suggestion was welcomed and even pressed 
by certain governments, the Governing Body approved the sum- 
moning of such a conference. It was decided that all States 
Members of the Organisation should be invited to send delegates ; 
and that the Conference of Labour Statisticians should immediately 
follow the International Labour Conference convoked for 22 October 
1923, so that many of the delegates and advisers who attended 


the general Conference would be able to remain for the Statistical 
Conference. 
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PURPOSE OF THE CONFERENCE 


In the letter of convocation which was despatched in August1923 
to all Members of the Organisation, the purpose of such a conference 
was clearly stated. It was pointed out that the conference could 
not attempt to lay down a uniform system for the drawing up of 
labour statistics in the different countries, since in many cases 
statistics are the by-product of the application of legislative or 
administrative measures ; but that its objects should be primarily 
to discover whether certain methods might be adopted which 
would enable existing statistics to be presented in such a way 
that international comparisons would be facilitated. It was not 
intended that the conference should recommend that the various 
countries should be called upon to discard their systems in favour 
of an international ideal. It would recognise that national statistics 
are primarily and fundamentally for the purpose of throwing light 
on national conditions and that international uniformity must 
always be subordinate to national clarity. All that was expected 
of the conference would be the laying down of general principles, 
in the hope that the various official statistical authorities in making 


changes or developments in their national systems would endeavour 
as far as practicable to move in the direction of some agreed inter- 
national standard. 


THE AGENDA 


In fixing the agenda of the conference it was necessary to keep 
in mind two points of view. On the one hand, it was felt that in 
view of the interdependence of different branches of labour statistics, 
it would be desirable to cover as large a field as possible ; on the 
other hand, it was thought that a first conference of this kind 
would be most likely to lead to useful results if its programme 
were not too ambitious and were limited to a few carefully chosen 
subjects. The Governing Body fiaally decided, after full discussion, 
to limit the agenda to the following three items : classification of 
industries and occupations for the purpose of labour statistics ; 
statistics of wages and hours of labour ; and statistics of industrial 
accidents. These were selected out of a list of six items which 
included in addition to the three mentioned above : statistics of 
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cost of living ; statistics of employment and unemployment ; and 
statistics of strikes and lock-outs. 

In deciding on the inclusion of these items the importance of the 
subject, the possibility of achieving some satisfactory result,-and 
practical convenience were taken into consideration. The first 
item is obviously of prime importance. Statistics of unem- 
ployment, of wages, of accidents, of trade disputes, are of little 
use unless they are classified by industries and occupations. All 
countries adopt classifications of some kind, and for purposes 
of international comparison it is of the highest importance that 
some progress should be made towards international co-ordi- 
nation in this matter. Statistics of wages and hours of labour 
form one of the chief branches of labour statistics, and inter- 
national comparisons of wages in different countries are being 
more and more sought after. Wage statistics are available 
for a very large number of countries, but the different methods 
of publishing them make comparisons at the present time very 
difficult, and it was thought probable that a conference could 
agree upon some general principles which would render the statistics 
of different countries more uniform and more comparable than at 
present. Statistics of industrial accidents are a subject rather 
apart from the other branches of labour statistics. They generally 
arise out of the legislation in force in different countries, which 
varies greatly from one country to another, and, on account of 
their special nature, industrial accidents are usually dealt with 
by a different department from that which deals with other labour 
statistics. It was to be feared, therefore, that any meeting of 
official statisticians interested in labour statistics would not include 
many experts in the subject of industrial accidents. As, however, 
the International Labour Conference, meeting during the previous 
week, was to discuss the question of general principles for the 
organisation of factory inspection and would therefore bring to 
Geneva among the delegations a large number of factory inspectors 
and other experts who deal from day to daywith industrial 
accidents, it was thought that, on grounds of practical convenience, 
this would be the most suitable item to fill the third place on 
the agenda’. 





1 Reports on each subject were prepared by the Statistical Section of the Inter- 
national Labour Office in English, French, and German. These reports, which 
were submitted in proof to the delegates at the Conference, will shortly be issued 
by the Office in its series of Studies and Reports, together with a summary of the 
proceedings and the official text of the resolutions adopted by the Conference. 
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OPENING OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference was opened on 29 October by the Director of the 
International Labour Office. Thirty-three countries were represent- 
ed, including almost every European state and countries as far 
distant as Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, Japan, and India. The 
countries unrepresented were confined almost entirely to certain 
states of South America and, of course, to certain states which 
are not Members of the International Labour Organisation (for 
instance, the United States of America and Russia). Many coun- 
tries sent several representatives who were severally interested 
in the different items under discussion. In all, 52 representatives 
attended the Conference, of whom one represented the Economic 
and Financial Section of the League of Nations. 

Mr. Armand Julin, General Secretary of the Belgian Ministry 
of Industry and Labour, was unanimously elected president of 
the Conference. The choice was a happy one, for Mr. Julin not 
only had a large experience of international conferences but was 
both a distinguished statistician and an experienced administrator. 
Three vice-presidents were elected, namely, Mr. Coats, Dominion 
Statistician, Canada; Mr. Solinas, Director-General of Labour 
at the Ministry of National Economy, Italy ; and Dr. Platzer, 
Director at the Federal Statistical Office, Germany. 

It was decided that the Conference should do its work through 
three committees, each of which would deal with one of the items 
on the agenda. Mr. John Hilton, Director of Statistics, Ministry 
of Labour, Great Britain, was appointed chairman and rapporteur 
of the Committee on Classification of Industries and Occupations ; 
Mr. Huber, Director of the Statistique Générale de la France, 
was appointed chairman and rapporteur of the Committee on 
Statistics of Wages and Hours of Labour ; and Dr. Bohren, Deputy 
Director of the National Accident Insurance Fund, Switzerland, 
was appointed chairman of the Committee on Statistics of Industria] 
Accidents, with Mr. Sokal, Polish Government representative 
on the Governing Body, formerly Director of the Office of 
Labour, Poland, as vice-chairman and rapporteur. 


CLASSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS 


The problem before the Committee on the Classification of 
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Industries and Occupations was a difficult one. It was to consider 
whether any uniform principles could be laid down for the classi- 
fication of workers according to their industry or occupation. 
Most states have not one but many different classifications, and 
within the same country it is often difficult to compare different 
facts about the same industry or occupation owing to the bases of 
classification being different. The difficulty therefore from the 
international point of view is much greater. 

By far the most important classification in all countries 
is that obtained, usually at ten-year intervals, on the occasion 
of the general census of the population, and it was to the 
classifications possible in this case that the attention of the 
Committee was primarily directed. On these occasions the whole 
population engaged in industrial life is analysed on the basis of 
‘individuals’, and grouped according to some a priori system. 
It was on these lines that Dr. Bertillon proceded thirty years ago, 
in his scheme of classification presented to the International 
Statistical Institute. The individual engaged in industrial life 
formed the basis of the classification, and individuals were grouped 
according to their occupation. The disadvantages of such a 
grouping are abvious. Individuals do not exist in actual life as 
isolated parts of a community, but as links in a chain, as members 
of an organism. Hence more recent censuses have attempted to 
restore the connection of the individual with the economic life of 
the community by finding out the exact position of the worker 
in the industrial life. The fundamental parts of economic life 
from the point of view of production are not the individuals but 
the undertakings, establishments, or services with which he or 
she is connected, and for this purpose the classification is based 
not on the individual but on a higher unit, namely, the establishment 
or plant considered as a technical unit for the purpose of production 
and distribution of goods and services. Hence arises the funda- 
mental distinction between a classification of occupations and 
a classification of industries, and it is impossible on any logical 
basis to combine the two. To take an example, one carpenter 
is employed in making or repairing motor-car bodies, and another 
in house building. Obviously the former is a worker in the auto- 
mobile industry and the latter a worker in the building industry, 
and, although the majority of carpenters are employed in the 
building industry, any classification which groups all carpenters 
together under the heading ‘building industry’ is inaccurate 
and illogical. It is of course true that certain occupations exist 
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in only one industry — for instance, coal miners in the mining 
industry — but as a general rule most occupations are found 
within several industries and certain occupations are found in 
nearly every industry. This fundamental principle was recognised 
by the Committee and formed the basis of the first resolution 
adopted. 7 


Classification of Industries and Services 


Having accepted the principle of two distinct classifications 
the Committee proceeded to discuss in further detail the primary 
classification, namely, that of industries and services. The main 
object of such a classification is to furnish an appropriate division 
of the population into the different branches of industrial life. 
Though the classification might differ from country to country 
according to natural resources and industrial development, yet 
as regards the main groups there is general agreement. In former 
times, and in non-industrialised communities at the present time, 
specialisation of function is practised to a small extent and the 
basis of social life is agricultural. With the development of indus- 
trial life a broad distinction can be drawn between dwellers in 
the country who are chiefly engaged in obtaining raw materials 
by cultivating the soil or extracting various products, and town 
dwellers who are generally engaged in producing finished goods 
or in rendering commercial or public services. The function 
of transport first developed largely to provide a link between the 
two, and workers specialising in personal, domestic, and profes- 
sional services enable others to develop their special tasks. On 
the lines thus indicated, therefore, a distinction is made between 
those engaged in the production of goods and those rendering 
services ; the former group is again divisible into those engaged 
in obtaining raw materials and food products from natural sources, 
and secondary producers, i.e. those engaged in the transformation 
or modification of materials and the production or repair of finished 
goods. These three principal divisions, namely, primary produc- 
tion, secondary production, and services, were accepted by the 
Committee, the former group being divided into agriculture, 
forestry, etc., and mining and quarrying. and the group ‘ services ’ 
into transport, commerce, public administration, professions, 
and domestic and personal service. These are fairly well-defined 
groups which exist in the classifications of nearly every country 
and could therefore be accepted without much discussion. Certain 
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borderline cases, however, exist, particularly ‘ hotels and boarding 
houses ’, which are sometimes classed under ‘ commerce’ and 
sometimes under ‘domestic and personal service’. In the scheme 
as adopted they were included under ‘ domestic and personal 
service ’ . 

The remaining one of these thiee principal divisions is secon- 
dary production, or as it might be shortly, though not strictly 
accurately, termed, ‘manufacturing industries’. It is here that 
the most difficult and the most important part of the classification 
problem really begins, most difficult because of the great differ- 
ences between country and country aad the numerous principles 
or methods which may be adopted, and most important not only 
because of the great development of manufacturing industries 
in modern states, but because labour statistics are most frequently 
concerned with this part of economic life. 

Classifications of manufacturing industries naturally differ accord- 
ing to the industrial development of the country. In the early 
stages of this development the materials worked in were funda- 
mental in determining the industrial structure of a community. 
Usually one material was taken and transformed into a finished 
product, but gradually products of mixed materials became more 
common. Metals — in particular iron and steel — extended 
their sphere and were substituted for wood and stone, and the same 
material came to be used in a large number of different industries. 
Wood, for example, is now used in most principal industries, 
from forestry and lumbering down. to ship, automobile, and aero- 
plane building, although articles made wholly or principally of 
wood have given place to articles made of other materials, princi- 
pally iron. 

Industrial development, however, is shown not only in the 
fuller and more diverse use of materials but also in the elaboration 
of processes of manufacture. From splitting or analysing composite 
raw materials into their components, synthetic processes develop 
of combining materials in different ways, and manual processes 
evolve into mechanical, physical, and chemical processes. The 
construction of ships might be considered as a mechanical combi- 
nation of different materials, and would from this point of view 
be similar to the construction of railways or buildings. 

Manufactured goods may further be considered from the point 
of view of the human needs which they satisfy or the objects they 
serve ; such, for instance, as the desires for food, clothing, 
warmth, shelter, transport, and recreation, which have led to the 
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creation of products with the primary purpose of satisfying such 
needs. 

There are thus three principal points of view from which the 
classification of the manufacturing interests might be regarded : 
the mateiials worked in or handled ; the process carried on ; or 
the purpose of the product. Other points of view are possible ; 
but these are the three principal ones which have usually been 
taken into consideration in framing a classification of industries. 
If the systems actually in force in the different couatries are 
examined it will almost invariably be found that more than one 
of the above principles has been taken into consideration ; and 
the two which have had the greatest effect appear to be the mate- 
rials used and the purpose of the product. It has been shown 
that the use of materials has become more and more complex 
and a classification based on this principle would necessarily at 
the present time have a large group based on mixed materials 
which could not be classified on this basis or even according to 
the principal component material. Similarly a classification based 
on product would contain a large group of miscellaneous products 
which serve numerous purposes. Two alternatives therefore 
present themselves : either to give separate classifications based on 
different principles, or to adopt a mixed classification. On the 
former alternative, the manufacture of boots and shoes, to give a 
concrete example, would be grouped with ‘ leather ’ if the material 
was used as basis, and with ‘ clothing ’ if the product were used as 
basis ; while on the latter alternative one principle would be 
taken as basis and other principles used wherever special circum- 
stances so required. 

In view of all these admitted difficulties, a resolution was 
submitted to the Committee proposing that a combination of 
two or all of the three principles should be used, an appropriate 
combination being that of taking as a foundation groups based 
on the materials used, but forming a separate group wherever 
industrial organisation permits or demands that an important 
group should be given separately on the basis of the process or 
the product. The discussion of the problem in Committee empha- 
sised the difficulty and complexity of the problem and the impossi- 
bility of arriving at any agreed basis. It was suggested that 
perhaps the question of primary importance at the present time 
was to secure information regarding the more important manufac- 
turing industries common to all countries, rather than to obtain 
a uniform arrangement of -industries, which presented endless 
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difficulties. A provisional alphabetical list of the chief manufac- 
turing industries should be drawn up by the International Labour 
Office, in consultation with other bodies also interested in the 
problem of classification, for instance, from the point of view of 
trade or production, in order that the problem of classification 
as a whole might be kept in mind. The groupings of industries 
used in the different countries should be so subdivided that it 
would always be possible to secure separate information concern- 
ing an adequately complete number of industries included in such 
a list. This proposal, which would still leave the question of 
classification open for future discussion, secured the unanimous 
agreement of the Committee. 


Classification of Occupations 


The classification of workers according to their occupation was 
recognised by the Committee at the outset as totally distinct 
from a classification by industries. An occupation is a personal 
characteristic appropriate to a particular individual, and is there- 
fore independent of the industrial organisation or economic struc- 
ture of the community. All occupations are exercised within an 
industry by individuals working either on their own account or 
on account of others, and the duties performed by a worker in a 
certain ‘ occupation ’ may be quite different in one industry from 
those in another. A ‘ carpenter’ in an automobile factory may be 
_ very different from a ‘ carpenter’ in a house-building establish- 

ment an ‘embroidery worker’ making hand-made embroidery 
is totally different from an ‘embroidery worker’ making it by 
machinery. This necessity of considering the personal occupation 
in relation to the industry in which it is carried on was fully realised 
by the Committee and was in fact embodied in the first resolution 
adopted. . 

It is of course realised that the classification of occupations 
within each industry need not be carried out to the lowest detail. 
Considerations of expense alone would prevent it. In most 
branches of labour statistics it might even be possible to manage 
with some broad classes. In wage statistics occupations grouped 
into skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled manual workers, technical 
staff, clerical staff, and supervising staff, might be sufficient for 
some purposes. In unemployment statistics, however, a detailed 
classification is necessary in order that the right man may be 
placed in the right job, and i 1 this case the character of the material 
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available, i. e. the data supplied by the trade unions, by labour 
exchanges, or by unemployment insurance institutions, will deter- 
mine the groupings adopted. 

The real difficulty at the present time, however, in comparing 
such statistics internationally, is that the terms used to denote 
particular occupations in one country do aot always have the 
same significance as the corresponding terms in another. It is 
therefore most desirable to have some source of reference for infor- 
mation as to the exact meaning of the occupational terms used 
in statistics in different languages. An attempt had already been 
made in the United Kingdom, France, and the United States 
in this direction, and on the initiative of the International Statis- 
tical Institute, a Répertoire technologique of the names of indus- 
tries and occupations had been published in English, French, 
and German in 1909. The Committee unanimously agreed that 
it would be desirable that each country should publish defini- 
tions of the occupational, industrial, and other terms most 
commonly used in connection with its labour statistics. 

This completed the programme of work of the Committee. 
It surveyed the field of classification from the point of view of 
the labour statistician. It laid down as a fundamental principle 
of all such classifications that a classification of industries and 
services should be totally distinct from a classification of occupa- 
tions. It approved a general scheme for the grouping of the main 
industries and services. For manufacturing industries it adopted 
the principle, which is also of general application, that the estab- 
lishment should be taken as the basis ; but while leaving the ques- 
tion of the grouping of such establishments for further consideration 
it proposed the preparation of a list of the chief manufacturing 
industries, for which informatioa should be given by each country. 
Finally, it expressed the desire that each country should publish 
definitions of its occupational and other terms in order to facilitate 
international comparison. 


STATISTICS OF WAGES AND Hours oF LABOUR 


The Committee on Statistics of Wages and Hours of Labour 
had a somewhat different task from that of the Committee on 
Classification. In the latter subject the Committee was, to some 
extent, breaking new ground and questions of principle were in- 
volved. In the subject of wages, theoretical considerations were 
almost absent and the problems involved were chiefly concerned 
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with matters of presentation and definition, Wage statistics 

exist in all countries ; but the material available in the different 
countries varies widely in its completeness, regularity, and repre- 
sentativeness, and the difficulties encountered are rather of an 
administrative character connected with the collection and com- 
pilation of data on generally accepted principles. The meagreness 
of existing wage statistics is evident when attempts are made, as 
is more and more required at the present time, to effect inter- 
national comparisons. 

Now, the chief object of statistics of wages is either to provide 
information concerning the ‘ price of labour’ as part of the cost 
of production, or to throw light on the standard of living of the 
workers ; the kind of statistics required largely depends on the 
object in view. For the first purpose the statistics most suitable 
are wage rates, which show the amount payable for a given unit 
of work, while for the second purpose earnings, which show the 
total amount actuaily paid to a given worker, are required. The 
principal types of wage rates are, as is well known, time rates, 
which indicate the payment for a given period, and piece rates, 
which indicate the payment for a given output ; and though these 
are quite distinct in principle yet in practice they are closely 
connected. These two methods of payment are to some extent 
fixed by taking into consideration both a standard of adequate 
work for the wages paid and a standard of earnings for a normal 
worker. Earnings have the same significance whatever the method 
of payment and the only distinction required is between nominal 
or money earnings and real earnings, the latter showing the goods 
and services purchasable by the money earnings. 

The Committee recognised the necessity of distinguishing these 
three categories of wage statistics, and the original resolutions 
submitted to the Committee were confined to stating briefly the 
necessity for statistics of each kind. Though these resolutions 
were accepted by the Committee it was felt at the outset that it 
was undesirable to limit its work to this irreducible minimum. 
The wage statistics programmes of the different countries are so 
diverse that the Committee decided that its most useful task 
would be to prepare an ideal or maximum programme to be aimed 
at universally, and to indicate in more detail the sources, the scope, 
and the frequency of the different classes of wage statistics. This 
programme could not of course be realised in every country but 
would point the direction towards which the efforts of all countries 


should tend. 
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In an ideal programme of labour statistics, consideration should 
be given not only to the accuracy of wage statistics but also to 
their continuity or frequency. Accurate statistics lose a good 
deal of their value if they do not show at regular intervals the de- 
velopment of the wage movement. On the other hand the conditions 
which make for accuracy, for example, expense and organisation 
of collection, militate against continuity. These two factors both 
depend on the sources of the material available, which differ 
according to the type of data. Rates of wages may be obtained 
from a very large number of sources. Where they are fixed by 
negotiation between workers’ organisations and employers, then 
collective agreements provide the requisite material. The infor- 
mation as to the terms of a collective agreement can be obtained 
from a large number of sources, including, in addition to the 
workers’ and employers’ organisations, the press, local correspon- 
dents, and local officials, such as factory inspectors and labour 
exchange managers. The most copious source is, of course, the 
collective agreements themselves, which should be obtained, as 
far as possible, from both parties to the contract. In many cases, 
however, the legislation of the country provides for the fixing of 
rates of wages (usually minimum rates) in certain industries or 
occupations. These rates may apply to unorganised industries 
where collective bargaining does not exist (for instance, the Trade 
Boards legislation in Great Britain), or sometimes to home work 
industries, as in France. In some cases it is provided that govern- 
ment contractors must pay a certain rate of wages. In addition 
to collective agreements and to statutory minimum rates, a third 
source exists, namely, rates which, though not embodied in collec- 
tive agreements or in legislation, yet are accepted by workers and 
employers as being in operation in their particular district or 
industry. These ruling rates are a very common feature of the 
statistics in certain countries, and taken in conjunction with rates 
fixed by collective agreements are known as ‘standard rates’. 
The publication by the different countries for typical categories 
of workers of the rates of wages given in the above sources should 
in the opinion of the Committee be made once a year at least, 
but in order to have information for intermediate periods infor- 
mation should be published at more frequent intervals as to the 
nature and amount of changes in rates of wages. 

As regards earnings the only two sources of information are 
the worker who receives the money and the employer or the 
establishment which pays it. In practice the latter is the only 
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practical source. Not only do workers not keep a record of their 
earnings but the difficulty of addressing individually a large 
number of workmen and the small prospect of receiving satisfac- 
tory replies rule out this source. Trade unions as such are unable 
as a general rule to supply information as to the earnings — 
though in some countries it is stated to be possible — and the 
only adequate source is the pay roll of the establishment. At 
regular intervals, at least once a year, average actual earnings 
and hours of labour should be published, based on data supplied 
by representative establishments in the principal industries. 
These should be given for a typical week or other period in the 
year, preferably chosen to avoid any seasonal influences. In some 
countries the furnishing of this information by employers is pre- 
scribed by statute, with penalties for non-compliance or inaccu- 
rate returns, but in the majority of cases it must depend on their 
willing co-operation. It might be urged — and the question 
was, in fact, discussed in the Committee — that statistics based 
solely on employers’ evidence might by biassed or partial, and 
that they should be checked or supervised in some way by 
workers’ organisations or by joint bodies. In some countries (for 
instance, the United States of America) this difficulty is avoided 
by adopting the practice of sending official agents to the estab- 
lishments, where facilities are given for the extraction of the 
information from the employers’ books. It is very doubtful, 
however, whether employers would continue to supply informa- 
tion voluntarily which was liable to be audited in any way. It 
appeared to the Committee that if the returns could not be made 
statutory the employers should not be asked to supply information 
unless confidence were felt in their returns?. 

Regular statistics of wage rates and earnings are in themselves 
of little value for comparative purposes unless indications are 
given of the movements of prices, so as to enable real wages, or 
the purchasing power of rates and earnings in terms of goods 
and services, to be calculated. Such statistics are of less impor- 
tance during a period of stable prices, but during the sharp move- 
ments of prices in recent times nominal wages cease to be of value 





1 It is of interest to recall in this connection that in the United Kingdom the 
National Agreement of July 1921 under which wages in coal mining are regulated 
provides that wages shall be periodically adjusted in accordance with the proceeds 
of the industry in a previous period. For the purpose of calculating these ‘pro- 
ceeds ’ the various items of expenditure, including wages, are published, based 
** on returns made by the owners, checked by joint test audit of the owners’ books 
carried out by independent accountants appointed by each side ”’. 
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for comparisons from one period to another. The calculation 
of real wages involves the establishment of index numbers of 
the cost of living — a subject not within the scope of the 
present Conference — and index numbers of money wages. 
The usual method adopted is to calculate an index number 
of money wages for different dates with reference to a base period 
and also an index number of the cost of living for the same dates 
and base period. By expressing the former as a percentage of the 
latter, an index number of real wages is obtained. This method, 
however, involves two assumptions : first, that the general cost- 
of-living index number (which is all that is usually available) is 
applicable to all classes of workers, and secondly, that the wages 
when received are immediately spent. It is a well-known fact 
that the expenditure of different. categories of workers varies 
widely and that they are very diversely affected by changes in 
the purchasing power of money. Rural workers, for example, 
usually have a different standard of living from urban workers. 
The second assumption is not perhaps of great importance in times 
when prices are fluctuating slowly, but where, as in certain coun- 
tries, prices fluctuate considerably from week to week, and even 
from day to day, the cost-of-living index number to be compared 
with the wages index number should be not that for the period at 
which the wage is received but that for the period during which it is 
expended. These points, while fully appreciated by the Committee, 
were not embodied in resolutions, but it was agreed that in com- 
paring movements of money wages and movements in the cost 
of living the necessary precautions should be taken to ensure that 
the two series of data are comparable. It has been pointed out 
above that earnings give a better foundation than wage rates 
for estimating the condition of the workers, since wage rates 
make no allowance for short time or overtime. In many cases, 
however, wage rates only are available and these are necessarily 
used in some countries for the calculation of real wages. It is 
possible, however, to make real wages calculated from wage rates 
more in accordance with actual conditions by allowing for unem- 
ployment. Where good estimates are available of unemployment 
in industry the index number of wage rates can be corrected 
by taking into consideration the unemployment percentage. 
This is done, for example, in the statistics of real wages published 
by the Australian Government. 

The recommendation regarding the publication at regular 
intervals (at least yearly) of the three principal groups of wage 
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statistics — wage rates, earnings, and real wages — still leaves the 
wage field incomplete. It is impossible for regular wage statistics 
to cover all the workeis in a country. The statistics are limited, 
not only because the sources are limited but also on the ground 
of expense. Hence the resolutions adopted by the Committee 
referred to “typical categories of workers”, to “ the principal 
ind astries ’’, to “‘ representative employers or establishments ”, aad 
so on, leaving each country free to select those workers, indus- 
tries, or establishments which would give an adequate and repre- 
sentative picture of the wage movement. This involves many 
industries or groups of workers not being covered at all. To 
remedy this, several countries have adopted the practice of con- 
ducting a general wage census coveiing the whole of the industria] 
field and providing what may be termed an ‘ instantaneous 
photograph’ of the industrial condition of the workers from the 
point of view of earnings. Such censuses result in the collection 
of a large body of data which can be analysed by industries and 
occupations, and can throw light on the differences of wages 
between males and females and between adults and juveniles. 
They are also of special value in showing the existence of low- 
paid industries'. Germany, the United Kingdom, Belgium, the 
United States, and Norway have carried out such censuses 
successfully. Censuses of this kind must by their very nature 
take place at long intervals ; probably every ten years would be 
the most convenient, as the results could be brought into relation 
with the decennial population census. The Committee, realising 
the value of such wage censuses, adopted a resolution advocating 
that they should be held at intervals. 

The conclusions arrived at by the Committee thus covered 
the desirable or ideal programme which all countries should ea- 
deavour toreach in wage statistics. The Committee realised, however, 
that the principles enunciated could not he immediately applied 
in the different countries, and it therefore embodied in three short 
resolutions a statement of what, in its opinion, statistics of wages 
and hours should give until the full programme is applied. It 
confined itself almost entirely to the nature of wage statistics, 
their scope and frequency, and did not deal with methods of wage 
statistics in the scientific sense, nor with the difficult question 
of the comparison of wages between countries of different curren- 





1 The results of the British Wage Census of 1906-1907 probably had consider- 
able effect in causing the enactment of the Trade Boards Act of 1909. 
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cies and different standaids of living. The question of methods 
would deal with systems of weighting, with the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different kinds of average (arithmetic average, 
median, and mode), with the best means of sampling, and with 
questionnaires. These points, together with the principles for 
measuring changes in the cost of living, must be left to some later 
conference. As regards the methods of comparing wages in dif- 
ferent countries, the Committee had perforce to leave this question 
aside for lack of time. During the discussion of the report of the 
Committee in the full Conference, however, the British delegate 
called attention to the enquiry into wages in different capital 
cities which had been inaugurated by the British Ministry of 
Labour in the spring of 1922. He proposed that, as this enquiry 
was of an international character, the Conference should express 
a wish that the enquiry should be continued by the International 
Labour Office. This proposal was adopted and the matter will 
be referred to the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office. 


Statistics oF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Statistics of industrial accidents differ in two important respects 
from the other two subjects discussed by the Conference. In the 
first place, they are somewhat apart from the general group of 
labour statistics and are in many cases collected, analysed, and 
published by a department separate from that which is responsible 
for statistics of labour. In the second place, they arise almost 
entirely out of the application of legislative or administrative 
measures for dealing with the prevention of accidents and compen- 
sation for the results of accidents. The work of the Conference 
was in no way affected by the first consideration. It simply 
meant that factory inspectors and insurance officials rather than 
labour statisticians were interested in the subject. The second 
consideration does, however, prevent the elaboration of an ‘ideal 
programme’ such as was drawn up in the case of wage statistics, 
for even the definition of such terms as ‘industrial accident’ differs 
from country to country. An industrial accident may be one 
causing disability for only one day in one country, for ore week 
in another country, for three months in a third. In some countries 
all establishments are covered by the law ; in others, only estab- 
lishments employing at least a certain number of persons. The 
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clerical and technical staff may be included in one country, manual 
workers only in another. Large groups of workers like those in 
agriculture and domestic service are frequently excluded from the 
statistics. In some countries only permanent disabilities are 
covered by the compensation law and in others slight accidents 
are treated as cases of sickness and dealt with as such. 

In spite of these difficulties, industrial accident statistics are 
the one class of statistics in which many previous attempts have 
been made at international] uniformity. This is probably due to 
the large amount of interest taken in questions of prevention, 
and to the realisation of the fact that the administrative author- 
ities could profit by comparing their own legislative measures 
and their results with those of other countries. As early as 
1889 a congress was held in Paris on this subject, and subse- 
quent congresses were held every few years to deal with ques- 
tions of social insurance, of which accident insurance was one 
of the most important parts. It was not until 1909, however, 
that the Joint Committee of the Industrial Accident and Insurance 
Congress and the International Statistical Institute presented a 
report on standardisation schemes, followed in 1913 by an inter- 
national survey of accident statistics. Further developments were 
interrupted by the war, but in the meantime the question was 
taken up independently on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
motives were probably very similar to those which led to the 
European movement. From 1911 onwards, the various States of 
the American Union introduced compensation legislation, and the 
desire to profit by each other’s experience by standardising their 
statistics led to the formation, in 1915, of the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, covering about 
50 American States and Canadian Provinces. In 1920 this body 
published a résumé of its work together with a complete scheme 
for the standardisation of industrial accident statistics. 

The fact remains, however, that there exists hardly any more 
comparability and uniformity today than thirty years ago when 
the question was first discussed; mainly on account of the fact 
indicated above that industrial accident statistics are determined 
by the legislation in force. Any real attempt at standardisation 
or uniformisation of accident statistics means the standardisation 
or uniformisation of industrial accident legislation — a subject 
which a conference of statisticians is neither willing nor competent 
to discuss. 

Within the field of existing accident statistics a large amount 
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of divergency exists in classification and presentation and in the 
statistical methods employed for estimating the accident risk in 
different industries. For example, the methods of classification 
of the causes of accidents, the nature of the injury, or the duration 
of the disability may form suitable subjects for international 
agreement. Agreement on such points is in fact essential if accident 
statistics are to fulfil the objects they are intended to serve, namely : 
(a) to provide information as to the nature and causes of industrial 
accidents so that steps may be taken to prevent their recurrence ; 
(b) to provide a measure of accident risk so that insurance and 
compensation schemes may be drafted on sound lines. 

As the burden of compensation rests on the industry in different 
forms according to the legislation), it is necessary, in order to 
insure against this liability, to know how accidents vary in different 
industries. Hence a classification by industries is essential. The 
Comm ittee did not discuss this subject, as it was considered to be 
within the terms of reference of the Committee on the Classifi- 
cation of Industries and Occupations. It was thought, however, 
that as there are certain branches of industry where the risk of ac- 
cident is very high, special sub-groupings should be adopted which 
would give special consideration to these branches of industry. 

For preventive work it is desirable above al} to know why 
accidents happen, and considerable controversy has taken place 
as to what is the ‘ cause’ of an accident. All accidents are the 
outcome of a large train of events and can be traced back to some 
remote cause which in many cases is the failure in some way of 
scme human agency. Each ‘cause’ is the effect of some pre- 
existing cause. A classification of accidents by causes should, 
however, be such as would best enable the recurrence of such 
accidents to be prevented ; for this purpose it is desirable that 
out of the many causes the accident should be attributed to the 
most immediate cause which is a mechanical or material event. 
The most common cause of accidents is machinery, and this group, 
suhdivided into different classes of machinery, is given in all 
countries. As regards ‘non-machinery’ accidents considerable 
differences exist between the groupings existing in different coun- 
tries. A special sub-committee was appointed to draw up a 
classification, and a list of a dozen important causes, based chiefly 
on the scheme proposed hy the Internationa] Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions of the United States, 
was adopted. 

For purposes of compensation it is essential that accident 
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statistics should show the degree in which the capacity of the worker 
has been impaired. If an accident has fatal consequences, there 
is, it might be thought, no doubt on this question ; but difficulty 
arises even in distinguishing between fatal and non-fatal cases, 
as, for example, when a workman dies as the result of an accident, 
some time after its occurrence. In some countries these cases are 
included as far as possible among fatal accidents, but it is obvious 
that as time elapses it is more and more difficult to say whether 
the death of a worker is directly due to the accident or not. As, 
however, this question is often dependent on the legislation of 
the different countries, the Committee thought it was not possible 
to lay down a definite period within which deaths should be counted 
as fatal accidents. In the case of non-fatal accidents it is desirable 
to know not only whether the resulting disability is permanent 
or only temporary, but also whether the permanent disability is 
slight or severe and whether the temporary disability is of long 
or short duration. The difficulty in these cases, however, is that 
in many cases it is impossible to state at the time of the accident 
whether the results are likely to be permanent or temporary, 
slight or severe. What may appear, at first sight, to be a slight 
temporary disability may result in death. Again the matter is 
governed by the legislative provisions ot different countries, which 
usually provide for a ‘revision’ at a certain date after the occurrence 
of the accident, the definite compensation not being fixed until 
after this revision. It has been suggested that a period of three 
years should be adopted by the different countries as the period 
at the end of which a definite decision should be made ; but the 
Committee decided not to make any recommendation on this 
point. A classification, or rather a grouping, of temporary disabil- 
ities according to duration (up to 2 weeks, 4 weeks, 13 weeks, 
etc.) and of permanent disabilities according to degree of disability 
(up to 20, 40, 60, 80, or 100 per cent.) was all that seemed imme- 
diately practicable in this field. 

For medical purposes accident statistics should show the nature 
of the injury (whether burn, fracture, dislocation, cut, poisoning, 
etc.) and the location of the injury (the part of the body affected). 
These two are distinct conceptions, though hitherto in many 
countries they have been combined into a mixed classification, 
while in others only one of the two is given. As the problems 
connected with this branch of the subject are primarily medical 
rather than statistical, the Committee, while emphasising the 
necessity of not mixing these two distinct classifications, 
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confined itself to suggesting brief headings to be adopted in 


each. 
In one field discussion of the statistics relating to industrial 


accidents is not hampered by the necessity of considering the 
legislation out of which they arise, namely, in the statistical methods 
to he applied to the existing statistics of the number of industrial 
accidents so as to render them more comparable from country to 
country or from industry to industry. Just as the number of 
deaths or the number of births in two communities cannot be 
compared without knowing the populations in which the deaths 
and births occur, so the number of accidents cannot be compared 
without knowing the number of workers liable to accidents. The 
‘ birth-rates ’’ and ‘ death-rates’ of vital statistics correspond to 
the ‘ accident rates’ of accident statistics. They differ, however, 
in several respects, two of which are of fundamental importance, 
namely, the exposure to the risk and the consequences of the 
event. 

As regards the first difference, an individual is exposed to the 
risk of death during the whole period of his life, while a workman 
is only exposed to the risk of an industrial accident during the 
time he is at work. The frequency of accidents — or the ‘ accident 
rate’ as generally described — should therefore be expressed in 
terms of ‘ accident exposure ’, i.e. the total number of hours during 
which the workers are exposed to the risk of accident. This 
point has generally beea recognised in different countries, though 
in different ways. The practice hitherto has been to express the 
frequency not in terms of total hours worked but in terms of a 
unit known as a ‘ full-time worker’. This is defined as a worker 
who works 300 days of 10 hours each, or 3,000 hours per annum, 
though in view of the general introduction of thé 8-hour day the 
unit of 2,400 hours is being adopted. It is, however, a matter 
of great difficulty to obtain records of the time worked during 
a year by all the workers concerned and approximate estimates 
have therefore been used. Frequently, regard has been had simply 
to the number of days worked throughout the year, and the total 
number of workers employed has been expressed as the number 
of full-time workers each working 300 days per annum ; ten workers 
each working 240 days per annum would thus be expressed as 
eight full-time workers. In some cases merely the average numbers 
employed at different dates have been taken as an approximate 
measure of the accident exposure, but it is obvious that no real 
international comparisons can be made on this basis. 
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As regards the second difference, a death is a definite event 
which has always the same consequences, whereas an accident 
may range from a slight temporary injury to an instantaneous 
death. This distinction can hardly be said te have been taken 
into aceount as yet in calculating accident rates. So far as is 
known only one European country and a few American States 
publish rates in which the degree of severity of each accident is 
taken into account, In these rates, to which the term ‘ severity 
rate’ has been given, the tota] time lost in respect of industrial 
accidents is expressed in terms of the total number of hours during 
which all the workers have been exposed. Thus the same difficulties 
arise as in ‘ frequency rates’ in determining the total number of 
working hours, but in addition there is the diffieulty of estimating 
the total time lost on account of accidents. For temporary 
disabilities the time during which the workman is absent from 
work is known, but for permanent disabilities a more or less 
arbitrary scale must be adopted. In the case of workmen killed 
or totally aisabled for life an estimate can be made based on the 
‘expectation of life’! of such workers ; in other cases estimates 
can be made on the basis of the degree of disability at which 
the injury has been rated. Thus, if a workman’s disability is 
estimated at 30 per cent. or if he has been awarded a disability 
pension amounting to 30 per cent. of his earnings, then 30 per 
cent. of the standard taken for fatal accidents is taken as a measure 
of the loss of working life. Elaborate scales on this basis have 
been worked out in the United States. The adoption of uniform 
scales by the accident authorities of different countries would 
throw a good deal of light on the accident hazard in different 
industries and give a higher degree of comparability. Calculations 
of this kind show that the frequency rate is often lowest where 
the severity rate is highest ; in other words, one industry may have 
a large number of slight accidents and another industry a small 
number of severe accidents ; and as it is as important to prevent 
one grave accident as ten minor ones, accident prevention work 
ean be rendered more effective. The Committee emphasised the 
importance of both frequency rates and severity rates for iadustrial 
and internationa] comparisons, and indicated the ideal method of 
calculating these rates, namely, in terms of actual working hours. 





4 In the United States, the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards has estimated the loss due to a fatal accident or a total disablement for life 
at 6000 days (20 years of 300 days each), while in Sweden the estimate made on 
@ sounder basis is 7,500 days. 
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It realised, however, that practical] difficulties may prevent the 
adoption of this method, and recommended that in this case it 
should be replaced for the present by the number of working days 
or the average number of workers employed, although this, as 
mentioned above in connection with frequency rates, is not a 
suitable basis for international comparisons. 

The work of the Committee thus covered two phases, first, 
the analysis of the nature and causes of accidents with a view 
to prevention, and secondly, a measure of the accident risk with 
a view to compensation and insurance problems. While constantly 
bearing in mind the difficulty of drawing up recommendations 
which might involve amendments to workmen’s compensation 
and accident legislation, it considered that by agreement on 
statistical method and on certain essential classifications, uni- 
formity could be to some extent obtained without the introduction 
of any immediate changes in existing legislation. Its proposals 
were limited to the existing statistics of industrial accidents as 
published by each country, without attempting to define an 
‘industrial accident’ for international purposes; and in its 
approval of the ‘ severity rate’ as a necessary complement to 
the generally accepted ‘ frequency rate’ it led the way to a 
greater comparability of industrial accident statistics. 


CLosina SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The second plenary meeting of the Conference was held on 
2 November to consider the reports and resolutions of the three 
Committees. These were read and briefly discussed, and with 
one or two minor modifications were unanimously adopted. The 
final texts are given below as an appendix. In addition to the 
technical resolutions of the Committees, two further matters 
were discussed, both arising out of the report of the Committee 
on Wages and Hours of Labour. The first related to the collection 
by the International Labour Office of international statistics 
of wages and prices, and has already been referred to above in 
the section on wage statistics ; the second related to the question 
of cost of living. The report of the Committee on Wages contained 
@ paragraph expressing regret that it had not time to deal with 
the question of cost-of-living index numbers, which are necessary 
for calculating the real wages of the workers ; it therefore expressed 
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a hope that a further conference would be called at a later date 
to discuss this’ problem. These matters will be referred to the 
Governing Body for decision. 







RESULTS OF THE CONFERENCE 






The results of the Conference may be summed up in a few words. 
The fifty experts of thirty different nationalities, meeting for the 
first time as a Conference of Labour Statisticians to discuss the 
problems with which they have to deal in the course of their duties, 
passed unanimously a series of resolutions which it is hoped will 
mark a definite advance in the realm of international co-operation. 
The desire of the members — who voted individually and not by 
countries —- was to reach conclusions entirely from the scientific 
and international point of view, with due regard to practical 
administrative considerations, and in this they undoubtedly suc- 
ceeded. In the question of the classification of industries and occu- 
pations some valuable principles were laid down; and though 
the problem of industrial classification was by no means solved, 
yet a foundation was laid for future work on this subject. In 
the question of statistics of wages and hours of labour, ‘ pro- 
grammes’ were adopted which set forth the desirable ideal to be 
aimed at in all official wages and hours statistics. In the ques- 
tion of industrial accidents, the best methods of presentation and 
of grouping the various circumstances connected with industrial 
accidents were agreed upon without touching the thorny question 
of industrial accident legislation. 

As was inevitable at a first conference, the resolutions dealt 
only with general principles, and statistical methods properly so 
called were not touched on except in the question of the best 
methods of calculating accident frequency and severity rates. 
Purely statistical questions, such as the definition of an average 
wage or of full-time earnings and the best methods of collect- 
ing accurate statistics, were not dealt with. It must also be 
remembered that the resolutions do not bind anybody — neither 
the members nor the governments they represented — and it 
is for the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
to take any decisions as to the action to be taken thereon. 
Their real value will be seen in the future by the actions to 
which they give rise and the achievements which ultimately 
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result from them. Already, however, there is reason to hope 
that the Conference has not only stimulated the interest of govern- 
ments in labour statistics but that it will encourage government 
departments to develop and improve their statistics and to 
realise the importance in all social and economic questions of 
accurate figures. 


APPENDIX 


Resolutions adopted by the Conference 


A. CLASSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS 


(1) Occupied persons should be classified in the first instance 
according to the industry in which they are employed, and within each 
industry they may be further classified according to their individual 
occupations. When it is not possible to give this double classification 
in sufficient detail to show the total number of workers in each indi- 
vidual typical occupation, it is necessary to make a second classifi- 


cation of all occupied persons according to their individual occupa- 
tions, so that for comparative purposes two separate classifications 
will be available, (a2) by industry and (5) by individual occupa- 
tion. 


_ (2) Industries should be classified into the following main divi- 
sions : 


(a) Primary Production. 
Agriculture, pasturing, forestry, hunting, fishing, etc.; mining, 
quarrying, etc.; i.e. extraction of minerals. 


(b) Secondary Production. 

Manufacturing industries, etc.; i.e. the transformation or modi- 
fication of materials, together with the construction of 
buildings, roads, etc., and the repair of finished products. 

(c) Services. 

Transport and communication ; 

Commerce, finance, and trade ; 

Public administration and defence ; 


Professional services ; 
Domestic service and personal services for which remuneration is 


paid, supply of board and lodging’. 


(3) In classifying manufacturing industries the establishment 
considered as a technical unit should be taken as basis. 
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(4) In the absence of an agreed classification of industries and 
as a preparation for such a classification, and in order to facilitate 
international comparison, the groupings of industries used in the differ- 
ent countries should be so subdivided that it would always be possible 
to secure separate information concerning an adequately complete 
number of industries included in a provisional list drawn up in alpha- 
betical order, which might be prepared by the International Labour 
Office after consultation with any statistical services or organisations 
which might usefully assist in this work. 


(5) It is desirable for purposes of international comparison that 
each country should publish definitions of the occupational, industrial 
and other terms most commonly used in that country in connection 
with its labour statistics. 


B. Statistics or WaGEs AND Hours or LABOUR 


Detailed statistics of rates of wages, of actual earnings, and of nor- 
mal and actual hours of labour should be collected and published in 
each country as frequently as possible, account being taken of the 
special circumstances and conditions obtaining in each case. With 
a view to facilitating international comparisons, the responsible author- 
ities in each country should,as far as practicable, observe the follow- 
ing principles : 

(1) At regular intervals, and at least once a year, there should 
be published : 

(a2) Statutory minimum rates ; 
(6) Rates fixed in collective agreements ; 


(c) Rates accepted by organisations of employers and 
workpeople for typical categories of workers. 


(2) In order to provide an indication of the general course of wage 
movements, information should be published at more frequent inter- 
vals as to the nature and amount of any changes resulting from alter- 
ations in the statutory minimum rates or arranged between organi- 
sations of employers and workpeople. Particulars should be given 
of changes in the normal hours of labour and of alterations in the level 
of piece work rates. 


(3) At regular intervals, not less than once a year, average actual 
earnings and actual hours of labour during a year or a typical period 
in a year should be given for each of the principal! industries, and based 
on data supplied by representative employers or establishments. 


(4) From the data indicated above, index numbers should he 
computed to show the general course of changes in nominal wage rates 
and in actual earnings. Index numbers of the purchasing power of 
the wages should also be calculated by relating changes in actual 
earnings to changes in the cost of living, the -necessary precautions 
being taken to ensure that the two series of data are comparable. 

The nominal wages employed in computing the index numbers 
should be given in every case. - 

(5) At less frequent intervals general wage censuses should be 
taken, information being obtained from the pay sheets of establish- 
ments to show rates of wages and the actual earnings in a typical week. 
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The information should be given by industries, districts, eres 
and sex, and a distinction should he made between adults and 
young persons. 

Until the principles enunciated above have been applied in the 
different countries, statistics of wages and hours of labour should at 
least give: 

(a) Current rates of wages (hourly or weekly) and normal hours 
of work of typical categories of time workers ; and at regular intervals 
averages weighted according to the number of workers to whom the 
data apply both for such categories and for all categories combined ; 
“ (6) Actual and full-time earnings and hours of labour for typical 
categories of workers, especially those paid on piece work. Such 
statistics should be available for sample periods, at least once a year; 

(c) Real wage index numbers based on nominal wage and cost 
of living index numbers. 


C. Statistics oF InpusTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


(1) Classification of Industrial Accidents. 


Industrial accidents should be classified according to the industry 
of the injured worker, the cause of accidents, the extent and degree 
of disability, the location of the injury, and the nature thereof. 

(a) The classification of industrial accidents according to the 
industry of the injured worker should conform to the list indicated in 
paragraph 4 of the Resolution concerning the Classification of Industries, 
with such subdivisions as will allow special consideration to be given to 
industries with a relatively high accident rate. 

(6) The classification of accidents according to the cause of acct- 
deni should as far as possible be in accordance with the table given 
below, with such subdivisions as may be considered necessary. 


(i) Machinery : 
(a) Prime-movers ; 
(b) Transmission machinery ; 
(c) Lifting machinery ; 
(d) Working machinery ; 
(it) ‘Transport : 
(a) Railways ; 
(b) Ships ; 
(c) Vehicles ; 
(ii?) Explosions ; fire ; 
(iv) Poisonous, hot, or corrosive substances ; 
(v) Electricity ; 
(vi) Falls of persons ; 
(vii) Stepping on or striking against objects ; 
(viti) Falling objects ; 
(tx) Falls of grounds ; 
(rv) Handling without machinery ; 
(xt) Hand tools ; 
(zit) Animals ; 
itt) Miscellaneous. 
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(c) In the classification of accidents according to the extent and 
degree of disability a distinction should be made between fatal and 
non-fatal accidents and between temporary and permanent disahil- 
ities. 

Temporary disabilities should be classified according to duration 
and uniformity should be obtained by using the following groups : 
(i) 2 weeks or less; (ii) over 2 and up to 4 weeks; (iz) over 4 and 
up to 13 weeks ; (iv) over 13 weeks and up to 6 months ; (v) over 
6 months and up to 1 year; (vi) over 1 year and up to 2 years ; (vis) 
over 2 years and up to 3 years. 

Permanent disabilities should be classified by degree and uniformity 
should be obtained by using the following groups : (i) under 20 per 
cent. disability ; (#i) 20 at unior 40 per cent. ; (si) 40 and under 
60 per cent. ; (iv) 60 and under 80 per cent. ; (v) 80 and under 100 per 
cent. ; (vz) 100 per cent. 

Permanent disabilities should be classified at the time they are 


recognised as such. 


(d) The location of injury should be clearly distinguished from the 
nature of the injury. The most suitable classification is that of the 
common anatomical divisions of the body, namely : () the head; 
(it) trunk ; (ii) upper extremities ; (iv) lower extremities ; (v) general. 

Each of these groups should be subdivided if necessary. 


(e) The nature of the injury should be classified as follows : (4) 
contusions and abrasions ; (it) burns and scalds ; (ii) concussions ; 
(iv) cuts and lacerations ; (v) punctured wounds ; (vi) amputations ; 
(vit) dislocations ; (viii) fractures ; (tz) sprains and strains ; (7) 
asphyxiation ; (vi) drowning ; (xsi) other injuries. 


Note. In publishing the above statistics a note should be added 
on the following points : 


(a) The scope of the legislation ; 

(5) The system of insurance (compulsory or optional) ; 

(c) The nature of the accidents included ; 

(d) The methods of reporting the accidents and of compiling the 
statistics ; 

(e) A summary of the benefits given to the injured or to their 
dependents. 

In countries in which industrial diseases are compensated as acci- 
dents they should, wherever possible, be distinguished separately in 
the tables. 


(2) Accident Rates. 


For industrial and international comparison it is essential to cal- 
culate frequency rates and severity rates. 


(a) The frequency rate should if possible be calculated by dividin 
the number of accidents (multiplied by 100,000) by the number o 
hours of working time. 


(6) The severity rate should similarly be calculated by dividing 
the number of working hours lost (multiplied by 100,000) by the number 
of hours of working time. 

Where practical difficulties prevent the calculation of the number 
of hours of working time, this number should be replaced by the number 
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of full-time workers (i.e. the number of working days divided by 300) 
or the average number of workers, as may be best suited to the economic 
and social needs of the country or industry concerned. 


Recommendations adopted by the Conference. 


I 


In order that the International Labour Office may make tentative 
comparisons of the level of real wages in the different countries, the 
competent statistical authorities of each country, should, as from 
1 January 1924, furnish the Internationa] Labour Office at regular 
intervals (if possible monthly) with statements, in a form to be agreed 
upon, showing for the capital cities of their respective countries : 

(a) The time-rates of wages and normal weekly hours of labour 
current in a limited number of typical occupations, and 

(6) Information as to the prices of a limited number of those items 
upon which the income of working-class families in most industrially 


developed countries is largely spent. 


II 


It is hoped that countries in which compensation is invariably paid 
in the form of pensions will forward for compilation by the Internation- 
al Labour Office the necessary details for the determination of the 
mortality rates among persons injured in industrial accidents, so as to 


establish the degree in which this mortality is influenced by the age 
of the pensioner, by the time elapsing since the conclusion of medical 
treatment and by the extent of industrial capacity. 











Labour Organisations in Roumania 


by 
N. GuruLEa 
Professor of Social Economics in Cluj University 


In Roumania, where industry is still at alow stage of development, 
and middle-class problems are acute, there was for along time no clear 
line of distinction between the history of Labour organisations and 
that of the craftsmen’s guilds, which included both employers and 
employed. The development of trade unionism accompanied the 
progress of industry and the spread of Socialist ideas. The Socialist 
groups, the first of which dates from 1874, increased in numbers 
after 1892; they aimed largely at influencing the peasants. The 
first workers’ organisation dates from 1886, and from 1894 onwards 
numerous mutual aid societies were formed, but this movement was 
disorganised by the agrarian crisis of 1899. In 1904, however, 
Socialism again gained a hold on the wage-earning craftsmen, and 
several unions were soon formed; strikes increased in number, and in 
1906 the General Committee of Roumanian Trade Unions was set up. 
The movement lost ground during the war, but reasserted itself in 
1918 and renewed the struggle in close connection with the Socialist 
Party. The latter, however, broke wp into three groups ; after the 
general strike of 1920 stern measures were taken against the trade 
union leaders and for the second time the labour movement, which 
then counted 209,000 members, was almost completely annihilated. 
At this point the Trade Union Act of 26 May 1921 was passed, which 
gives the unions certain privileges but restricts their liberty. Since 
the passing of the Act the movement has been re-forming round the 
nucleus of the Transylvanian unions, which had weathered the storm. 
At the end of 1921, the Central Committee of Trade Unions at Cluj 
included 168 unions, with a membership of 31,539, which was doubled 
in 1922. The dangers from outside the movement seem therefore 
nearly surmounted ; today the menace is rather from within, as the 
unity of the movement is threatened by the struggle between Com- 
munists and Sociai Democrats. 


HE tendency to collective action is deep-rooted among the 
Roumanian people and dates back to an early age. The old 

idea of the community of labour, though weakened by capitalism 
and the system of large estates, still lives among the peasants, 
the shepherds of the Carpathian mountains, the fishermen of the 
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Black Sea and the Danube. Even in the towns mutual aid 
societies have long been established and funeral benefit funds 
exist throughout the country. The evolution of occupational 
organisations has naturally been conditioned in a great measure by 
the development of industry and the crafts. The absence of 
large-scale industries and the acute nature of middle-class problems 
explain the clash and mutual reactions of the two prominent 
groups, the craftsmen and the industrial workers, an outstanding 
feature in the history of the labour movement in Roumania. 
The evolution of the guild system and that of the labour organi- 
sations cannot be considered separately. 


ORGANISATION OF CRAFTSMEN 


Introduced from other countries at the end of the fourteenth 
century, the guilds reached the height of their power during the 
first half of the eighteenth century. §As in the West, and for 
similar reasons, decline followed. From the beginning of modern 
times the ruling princes encouraged the influx of foreign craftsmen 
bringing new technical methods, to the detriment of the guilds. 
Down to 1863, however, they retained certain administrative 
functions, but were finally abolished on 22 June 1873 by the 
Council of Ministers. The craftsmen were thus bereft of any form 
of organisation. 

With a rich soil and an antiquated economic system Roumania 
developed agriculture and neglected industry ; but with political 
independence, attained in 1877, came the realisation of the danger 
of dependence on the empires of central Europe for all manufactured 
goods. Even so, it was not until the Act of 1887 and the customs 
tariff of 1906 afforded them some protection that Roumanian 
crafts began to emerge from the state of complete decay into 
which they had fallen. The number of craftsmen gradually 
increased and the question of organisation was considered. At 
the same time, with the development of large-scale industries the 
class of industrial workers properly so called emerged. 

The problems peculiar to the craftsman class were for some 
time confounded with those of the wage earners, craftsmen putting 
forward claims which, if granted, would in no way benefit them, ~ 
such as the institution of benefit funds, legislation on protection 
against accidents and the danzers of machinery and boilers — 
matters which had no relation to the problem of the crafts and 
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the difficulties of the middle classes! but which were engaging the 
attention of labour in Western countries, and so ultimately awaken- 
ed interest among the workers in Roumania. Among the latter 
the craftsmen were the most enlightened and progressive ; more- 
over, being few in number they needed the support of the mass 
of workers. 

After the abolition of the guilds in 1873 no further attempt 
at organisation was made by the craftsmen until 1888. With the 
impetus given to Roumanian industry by the policy of protection 
the movement gained strength and, after various schemes had 
failed to materialise, the grievances and aspirations of the craftsmen 
from 1900 onwards were more insistently and clearly voiced. 
Among the demands put forward many were too general in character, 
others impracticable ; hardly one touched the fundamental prob- 
lems requiring solution. The craftsmen did not realise the true 
causes of their plight or its real remedy. They attributed 
unemployment to the freedom of labour and wished to restrict 
this by limiting the labour supply ; the fall in their earnings they 
held to be due to the excessive number of master-craftsmen, and 
demanded that a certificate be issued by the craft brotherhoods 
before a workshop could be opened. Above all they insisted on 
the re-establishment of the guilds with most of their former 
privileges 2. 

The movement, increasingly active, led ultimately to the 
enactment of the law of 5 March 1902 on craft organisations, 
a hasty measure passed under the pressure of the moment. In 
addition to some miscellaneous sections this Act included provisions 
relating to : (a) the exercise of a trade; (b) guilds, their 
management and organisation; (c) penalties and provisional 
measures*. It applied to craftsmen and not to industrial workers. 
It gave the worker unconditional liberty to carry on or abandon 
a craft. On the other hand, in order to set up on his own account 





1 Congress of Arts and Crafts organised by the General Association of Ex- 
Pupils of the Schools of Arts and Crafts, 8-10 Sept. 1900. Bukarest, 1900. Prin- 
ciples for the Organisation of Industrial Labour laid down by the Committee at 
the Congress of Arts and Crafts held at Bukarest, 8-10 Sept. 1900, containing 
plans for: (1) guild organisation; (2) an artisans’ exchange ; (3) vocational educa- 
tion. Bukarest, 1901. 

2 F. Robin Brron : Organizarea si nationalizorea meseriilor (Organisation and 
Nationalisation of Crafts), in “‘ Convorbiri literare ”, 1902, Vol. XXXVI, No. 2, 
p. 4. Bukarest. 

3B. M. Missrr: Legea pentru organizarea meseriilor si regulamentul privitor 
la aplicarea ei, precedate de desbaterile corpurilor legiuitoare si de proiect_le de legi 
anterioare (Act and administrative regulations on the organisation of crafts, preceded 
by the parliamentary debates and previous Bills). Bukarest, 1905. 

3 
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the craftsman must hold a master’s certificate, although the oid 
system of formal apprenticeship and journeyman service, which 
gave rise to so many abuses and stopped the progress of many 
craftsmen towards independence, was abolished. Technical quali- 
fications were henceforth the sole test for master craftsmen. With 
a view to promoting craft training, the Act required every worker 
to have a certificate of efficiency, which could also be obtained 
by simple examination. The Act established the obligation and 
right of a craftsman to belong to his guild, provided such a guild 
existed in hiscommune. The formation of the guild itself, however, 
was not compulsory. These organisations from the outset possessed 
legal personality, but were subject to the authority of the chamber 
of commerce and industry of the district. The general assembly 
consisted of all adult members enjoying civil and political rights, 
whether employers, masters, or workers, and the management 
committee was composed of a chairman and six members. In 
each guild an arbitration committee, comprising a government 
commissioner as president and four members elected for a period 
of three years (two by the employers and two by the workers), 
was appointed to conciliate in disputes or, if this failed, to settle 
them summarily by simple majority. 

The results of the 1902 Act were meagre. Apart from indifferent 
administration, the fact that the guilds were not autonomous 
rendered them an easy prey to political pressure. The absence 
of adequate penalties, moreover, gave rise to serious abuses, espe- 
cially in the issue of certificates and in arbitration. Awaited with 
such confidence by the workers, the Act of 1902 was soon entirely 
discredited and the agitation of the craftsmen began once more. 
Through their congresses and publications! they demanded the 
repeal of the Act and the creation of free unions. Even the crafts- 
men-employers, who alone benefited by the system, recognised 
its failure and favoured its revision. A series of claims formulated 
at the Congress of Bukarest on 7 and 8 November 1904 was 
again put forward at the congress of 10 and 11 October 19112 





1 Cf. C. J. Gutian: Studiu critic al leget meseriilor (Critical study of the 
Crafts Act). Bukarest, 1907. Gheorghe N. Duca: Spicuire din viata muncitorilor 
de la orase (The life of the workers in the towns). Valen ide-Munte, 1911. 

2 Desidarate discutate si votate la congresul meseriasilor romani, tinut in Bucu- 
resti le 10 si 11 Oct. 1911 cu privire la modificarea legei meseritlor si la diferite nevoi 
de care sufere clasa meseriasilor roméni (Demands discussed and voted at the 
congress of Roumanian craftsmen held in Bukarest on 10 and 11 October 1911 
dealing with the amendment of the Crafts Act and the various disadvantages from 
which Roumanian craftsmen suffer). Bukarest, 1911. 
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and pressed in speeches and in the press, a vigorous campaign 
being conducted by the journal Meseriasul romdn (The Roumanian 
Artisan). Ia the spring of 1907 the unfortunate revolt of the 
peasants absorbed the whole attention of the Government and 
Parliament in agrarian problems, and it was not until 1911 that 
the artisans were able to resume their activities, and complete 
their programme at the congress in October of that year. The 
movement culminated in the Act of 27 January 1912 on craft 
organisations, credit, and social insurance, amended by the Acts 
of 14 February and 28 April 1913. 

The underlying principle of the Act is the distinction established 
between the broader economic interest of the working classes, or 
social interests, and the narrower economic interests of the craft. 
To safeguard the latter it created the brotherhood (breasla), a 
guild organisation, membership of which is compulsory for all 
craftsmen and factory workers in the trade, and for the former 
the guild, an association of several brotherhoods in the same town, 
membership being similarly compulsory for all factory workers. 
The formation of a brotherhood is compulsory if there are 25 crafts- 
men of the same trade in the district. Its purpose is to protect 
the trade interests of its members and to ensure professional 
honesty ; to supervise the instruction given to apprentices and 
promote further knowledge and efficiency among other workers ; 
to secure hygienic conditions and good treatment of apprentices ; 
to hold examinations for apprentices and award prizes ; to encourage 
craftsmen to submit their differences to the arbitration committee ; 
to regulate work and sales with a view to preventing slack seasons ; 
and to assist working-class savings and credit banks. The guild, 
which is managed by a council, is an association of craftsmen and 
factory workers, with a membership of at least 1,000. It is the 
unit for insurance purposes. The Council administers the sums 
which the health insurance and funeral benefit fund may place 
at its disposal in accordance with the provisions of the Act, estab- 
lishes employment exchanges, and opens or assists vocational 
schools. Brotherhoods and guilds may form federations. They 
are placed under the control of the Central Office for Crafts, Credit, 
and Social Insurance. 

The Act of 1912 was an improvement on that of 1902. Never- 
theless economic facts were again overlooked or misunderstood ; 
the inclusion of all persons with a knowledge of the craft, from 
apprentices to masters, under the latter’s direction, was imposed 
by the craftsmen-employers, a great force in elections, since they 
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‘possessed the property qualification to vote. Such an organisation, 
composed of employers and wage earners, craftsmen and industrial 
workers, and established primarily to safeguard the employers’ 
interests, could yield no good result. The clause relating to 
compulsory membership was regarded by the mass of wage earners 
as an oppressive measure’. If the brotherhoods had been confined 
to craftsmen-employers only, they might have played a useful part 
had they been autonomous and not hampered by lack of funds. 
As it was, lacking autonomy, their activities were reduced to 
the grant or renewal of certificates of efficiency in circumstances 
which sometimes gave rise to criticism. Their funds, too, were 
inadequate for their work ; the small fees paid for the certificates 
were not sufficient to add materially to their financial assets, and 
these fees were paid into and administered by the Central Fund. 
The leaders of the craftsmen-employers soon renewed their agita- 
tion, but it was cut short by the war*. A further congress in 
1922 gave little result, and universal suffrage has now abolished the 
political power of the very small class of craftsmen-employers. 

On the other hand, the guilds, also handicapped financially and 
non-autonomous, found their activities equally restricted. Social 
insurance remained under the control of the Central Office. Origin- 
ally conceived as a form of workers’ mutual aid, it became a public 
service in which the workers had no part. In return for contri- 
butions levied under threat of fine, if not force, the Central Office 
dispensed at its discretion the benefits provided for in the Act. 

The effects of the Act of 1912 on the organisation of crafts 
were either of no account or regrettable, as, for instance, lowering 
to 11 years the age of admittance to apprenticeship, the former 
minimum age being usually 12 years, or from 15 to 17 in unhealthy 
occupations. 2 

In short, the law compelled workers to belong to an official 
institution the aims of which were foreign to most of their interests ; 

no funds were provided for vocational education, employment 
exchanges, conciliation or arbitration machinery, and labour 
conditions were in no way improved’. 





* C. Rakowsky : Jos legea meseriilor (Down with the Crafts Act). Bukarest, 
1912. 

* The reports submitted to the congress of craftsmen held at Bukarest on 10 
and 11 May 1914 demanded the return to the 1902 system under which the leaders 
of the craftsmen managed the guilds and the considerable funds at their disposal. 

* D. R. Ioanrrescu : Istoricul legislatieti muncii in Roménia (History of Legis- 
lation in Roumania), pp. 85-86. Bukarest, 1919. 
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TRADE UNIONS 


The development of trade unionism in Roumania is closely 
related to the growth of industry and the spread of Socialist ideas. 
Socialism was introduced by the Roumanians of Bessarabia and 
by Russian political refugees. The first Socialist group was formed 
at Issy in 1874 under the leadership of Dr. Znubeu-Cadreano, and 
published in 1879 the first socialist organ Bassarabia’. A large 
number of intellectuals were attracted to the movement by its 
humane character, some merely by curiosity, rather than through 
conversion to its doctrines. The Government attempted to check 
its progress by arrests, prosecutions, and expulsions, but only 
succeeded in giving the movement its martyrs and increasing its 
influence. In 1884 the Socialist study circle of Bukarest opened 
a propaganda campaign among the workers. 

The first workers’ organisation was the Printers’ Union of 
Bukarest, formed in 1886, which at first admitted small employers 
to membership. The following year at Jassy appeared the Mwnci- 
torul (The Worker), the organ of the Labour Party?. In its initial 
stages Socialism in Roumania appealed to the workers in rural 
rather than urban districts. There were at that time few factories 
and the Socialists believed the bourgeoisie incapable of creating 
large-scale industries. The mass of the workers in small under- 
takings were moved by vague aspirations, but generally only to 
the position of small employers. The first Socialists therefore 
turned to the peasants, over whom they quickly gained a great 
influence. The peasant party which emerged, however, could not 
for long remain strictly faithful to Socialist doctrine?. 

Although the activities of the intellectuals, Socialist in name 
rather than in fact, were not mainly directed to influencing the 
industrial proletariat which began to appear, they stimulated its 
first efforts at combined action, as the railwaymen’s and printers’ 
strikes in 1888, 1891, and the following years testify. Socialist 
groups increased in numbers after 1892, and formed a party, the 
first congress being held in 1893. The Socialist daily paper Lwmea 
Noua (The New World) appeared in Bukarest ia 1894. The party 





1 Denis: The First Roumanian Socialists, in **Calendarul muncitorului ”’, 
1913, pp. 53-55. Bukarest. (In Roumanian.) 

* I. Ston : Socialism in Roumania, in “ Viitorul socialist ’’, I, 1907, p. 7. 

* I. C. Frmuv : A Glance at the Old Socialist Movement in Rowmania, in “‘ Calen- 
darul muncitorului ’’, 1916. 
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grew steadily until 1899. The industrial workers from 1894 
onwards formed new organisations, which were not strictly 
speaking trade unions — the economic development of Rou- 
mania being slow — but rather mutual aid societies (with 
strike funds) comprising workers of every trade. 

The agrarian crisis of 1899 disorganised the first tentative 
beginnings of industry and provoked bitter attacks on the peasants’ 
political organisations. The whole Socialist movement was ulti- 
mately broken up. The intellectuals who formed the bulk of the 
party passed over to the Liberals who were then in power. The 
industrial workers, as yet hardly conscious of their strength, turned 
aside in their turn. A few only, followers of the carpenter I. C. 
Frimu, a prominent figure in the Roumanian Socialist movement, 
and a small number of intellectuals remained faithful to Socialist 
ideals. Their reward was trial and sentence for misappropriation of 
funds. From 1900 onwards the provincial organisations were grad- 
ually suppressed ; the Bukarest club reduced its activities. Only 
a small nucleus of idealists remained and continued to meet in 
order to complete their Socialist education’. The workers swelled 
the ranks of the craftsmen-employers’ forces in their struggle for the 
organisation of craft guilds?. The Socialist club, which survived 
and in 1902 published a new organ, Romania muncitoare (Work- 
ing Roumania), failed to win them from their allegiance. 

Attacked by liberal doctrinaires, advocates of the establishment 
of free trade unions with legal personality, the Act of 1902, which 
included in the same organisations both craftsmen-employers and 
their workers, was, on the contrary, upheld by the ex-Socialist 
liberals through sheer love of state control, notwithstanding the 
fact that it gave no protection to the workers. 

In 1904, however, the discontent of the wage-earning craftsmen 
and their feeling against the craftsmen-employers foundexpression. 
They were won back to Socialism, and began to discuss the 
formation of trade unions. The unexpected success of the meeting 
of protest against the persecution of Socialists in Russia, convened 
at Bukarest by the Romania muncitoare Club on the invitation 
of the International Socialist Bureau, opened a new era for Socialism 
and the trade union movement. The first trade union formed 
was that of the carpenters, on 18 June 1905, with fifteen or 





1 7T. I.: The Beginnings of “ Working Roumania”, in “ Calendarul munci- 
torului ”’, 1913. 
2 I. C. Frimu : Guilds and Trade Unions, in “‘ Calendarul muncitorului ”, 1907. 
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twenty members. The shoemakers’ union followed, on 5 August, 
and the tailors’ on 18 September. Thirty unions with a total 
membership of 4,466 were represented at the Socialist conference 
held from 26 to 28 August 1906, fifty at the conference of 
November 1906, and fifty-five with a total membership of 8,470 
at the conference of 29 and 30 June 1907, not to mention the 
unions which did not send delegates to these conferences’. 

Trade unionist propaganda was vigorously carried on*. A large 
number of strikes took place in state factories and in public services 
(the postmen on 25 July 1906, the employees of the Excise 
Department in August of the same year. and others) with the 
support of the unions. The force of these movements, the violence 
of the agitation against the expulsion of Dr. Rakowsky, and, 
finally, the congress of railwaymen on 10 October 1909, alarmed 
the Liberal Government. An’ act was passed on 20 December 
1909, prohibiting strikes and associations of civil servants, all 
employees of the state, departments, and communes, all workers 
in government establishments of an industrial, economic, or 
commercial character, and all persons engaged in the public 
services. 

The Socialist and trade union conference of August 1906 
set up the General Committee of Roumanian Trade Unions as the 
central body, and local trade union committees linking up the various 
unions in the same town. Model rules were framed for adoption 
by all trade unions, and the following general principles were laid 
down. The workers should promote trade unionism and destroy 
the guilds, in which they should not accept office, but use their 
influence as members to work in favour of trade unionism and to 
support strikes, especially those of organised workers. They 
should endeavour to awaken class consciousness among the workers 
and lead them to join the Social-Democratic party, and to 
celebrate Labour Day on 1 May with the workers of the whole 
world or, if this is impossible, on the holiday nearest to this date. 
They should also urge the enactment of labour legislation guar- 
anteeing a weekly rest in all agricultural and industrial under- 
takings, regulation of the employment of women and children, 
abolition of night work wherever possible, and of piece work, the 
institution of accident, sickness, and old age insurance, and the 





1M. Gh. Busor: Trade Unions in Roumania, in “ Viitorul Social”, 1907, 
pp. 108-109. Jassy. 
2 C. Raxowsky: The Trade Unions. Bukarest, 1906. 
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recognition of trade unions and the removal of all legal obstacles 
to their activities!. 

At the same conference it was decided to found a Socialist 
Publishing Society, which issued propagandist works and a Labour 
Calendar (Calendarul muncitorulut). 

This first conference was followed by a second held at Galatz 
in July 1907, three others at Bukarest in Juanary 1908, February 
1910, and July 1913, and a sixth at Ploesci in January 1914. 
The movement grew steadily until 28 August 1916, when Rou- 
mania entered the war. At that date there were 69 trade unions 
with a membership of 14,000°. 

The Socialist and trade union congress held in February 1910 
decided to reconstitute the Socialist Party which had been sup- 
pressed ten years before, to reorganise the unions, and to institute 
separate trade union congresses. One of the factors which con- 
tributed to the enactment of legislation adverse to the Roumanian 
trade union movement was the confusion of this movement with 
the Socialist Party. The unions have frequently considered the 
advisability of severing their connection with the Party and taking 
up a purely industrial position®. At the first exclusively trade 
union congress Dr. Rakowsky maintained that neither of the two 
extreme examples of trade union neutrality, i.e. those of the English 
and the French unions, had proved favourable to the complete 
development of the trade union movement, and that neither should 
be followed. The Roumanian unions, in his opinion, should main- 
tain close relations with the Socialist party‘. Without attempt- 
ing to criticise this opinion in itself it may be pointed out that 





1M. Gh. Buryor: The Conference, in “ Calendarul muncitorului *’, 1907, 
pp. 129-131. 

® The influence of the trade unions, even among non-Socialist workers, is 
evidenced by the fact that the memorandum protesting against the Act of 1912 
submitted to Parliament by the trade unions in 1913 bore 30,025 signatures, a 
high figure for Roumania at that time. In 1909 the Chamber had taken up a decisive 
attitude towards the trade unions by refusing to consider a memorandum describing 
the position of the workers and protesting against the expulsion of Dr. Rakowsky, 
on the ground that it was presented by “ organisations without legal personality ”’. 
This is the ground on which the employers and the Roumanian Government have 
always opposed the trade unions. Although Article 27 of the Constitution grants 
the right of association this right has remained fictitious in the absence of a law 
regulating its exercise. Associations formed under this Article have been imper- 
fect, without legal personality, and consequently unable to collect funds to carry 
out their social programme. The trade unions have always been looked upon 
as illegal and anarchical associations and have been attacked by eminent statesmen. 
Of. A. Oncurt : Administrative Law, p. 120 ; and Brron : op. cit., pp. 5-6. 


% Detarras: Labour organisation (Bukarest, 1919); The Socialist Society 
(Bukarest, 1919) ; Socialism in Roumania (Bukarest, 1920). 


4 Calendarul muncitorului, 1915, p. 96. 
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the confusion between trade union and Socialist activities led 
to the second defeat of the Roumanian labour movement, and 
that to-day again Socialist party differences threaten a third 
catastrophe. At the outset, at least, separation would have been 
wiser. The trade unions would have suffered less from the vio- 
lent anti-Socialist campaign, and would have been a haven and 
rallying-point for the workers. 

The activities of the trade unions had few results. Few in 
number, continually suspected of subversive designs, always 
under police supervision, the organised workers were unable to 
extend their movement. Employment exchanges, an 8-hour 
day, collective agreements, the weekly rest, protection of the 
life of the workers and of women and children in industry, profit- 
sharing, works councils — they could achieve none of these. All 
that could be done was to support a number of strikes, many of 
which were successful. The Munca (Labour) mutual aid society, 
under the direction of its founder, I.C. Frimu, gave valuable 
assistance to the labour movement. 

The years of war, 1914-1918, were a bad period for the trade 
union movement. The cost of living and the war menace kept 
the workers in a state of political agitation which drew their atten- 
tion from trade union questions. After the war, however the new 
democratic spirit and recognition of the rights of labour appeared 
in Roumania as in other countries. At the end of 1918 the coun- 
try, free once more, with her former natural frontiers restored, 
developed new life and energy which was shown in all classes of 
society. The bourgeoisie displayed an unexpected spirit of 
initiative ; the workers by thousands swelled the ranks of the 
old trade unions and formed new ones. Big movements, sometimes 
violent in character, fiery articles, extensive strikes, even among 
state employees, witnessed to the workers’ belief that the hour 
of social transformation had come. 

Capitalism’s new vitality was equalled by Labour’s new 
strength. But the capitalist at the zenith of his power was not 
disposed to tolerance. A great labour demonstration from 
13 to 26 December 1918 was put down by armed force. The 
socialist and trade union offices in Bukarest were ransacked, 
documents and furniture destroyed, and the leaders arrested 
and involved in legal proceedings which, however, were finally 
dropped. 

Encouraged by the unanimous protest of the press and of 
democratic opinion throughout the country the workers closed 
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up their ranks and renewed the struggle. The awakening of 
elass consciousness, the enormous rise in the cost of living, the 
social revolutions in various European countries, gave an extra- 
ordinary impetus to the labour movement. At the beginning 
of 1920 there were 156 trade unions with 80,000 or 90,000 mem- 
bers'. A close connection was maintained with the Socialist 
Party ; the two bodies were regarded as inseparable parts of the 
workers’ fighting machine. The autonomists and the revolu- 
tionary syndicalists had dropped out of the movement ?. 

But the alliance with the Socialist Party was fatal. After 
the general conference of 10 October 1920 the latter broke up 
into three groups : the social democrats, reformists faithful to the 
original programme ; the members of the Centre, opposed to any 
form of class co-operation; and the Bolshevists, frankly revolu- 
tionary. The leaders vainly endeavoured to maintain a united 
front, which was essential in view of the disastrous effects of 
disruption on the trade union movement, the more so as a 
national organisation to cover the restored provinces was planned 
for 1921. The force of circumstances was too great. The 
post-war impetus, the success of the strikes, and the rise in wages 
had increased the number of organised workers eight or tenfold, 
but these enthusiastic recruits were neither educated nor disci- 
plined ; their very numbers impeded effective organisation. The 
unions lacked staff to direct them, propagandists to instruct 
them, means to control the dangerous elements in their midst. 
Disunited and unable to withstand attack, the labour movement 
was at the mercy of the first blow and the era of easy success 
was short. The employers organised, and the attitude of the 
state towards its employees was influenced, despite former pledges, 
by the pressure the employees brought to bear. Disregarding 
the increasingly high cost of living the employers reduced wages, 
lengthened working hours, and abolished the works’ councils, 
which had often assisted in settling differences, alleging the urgent 
need of intensive labour for reconstruction. Recourse to a general 
strike was held by the workers to be the only means of bringing 
the Government to consider remedial measures and to improve 
labour conditions in state undertakings. A national deputation 
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1 « Even the crossing-sweepers and the policemen wished to organise. ” 
N. Vrresescu : The Socialist and Trade Union Movement in Our Country, in “‘ Mis- 
earea socialista ” (The Socialist Movement), p. 63. Bukarest, 1919. 

2 C. Poporres: The Trade Union Movement in Roumania, in “ Calendarul 
muncitorului ”’, 1920. 
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having failed to secure redress, the railway engine drivers’ strike on 
18 October was the signal for a general strike throughout the 
country, on 21 October 1920. General Averesco’s government 
retorted by sentencing the Socialist leaders, arresting workers 
who had influence over their comrades, dissolving the unions, 
suspending the Socialist and labour press, and closing or de- 
stroying their premises. Disunited, without class consciousness 
or power to resist, the workers abandoned the movement. The 
few remaining trade unionists were in prison’. The ascendancy 
gained over the Socialist Party by the Communist element and 
its subsequent affiliation to the third International provoked 
an action for high treason which sealed the fate of the labour 
movement,’. | 

Such was the state of affairs when the Act of 26 May 1921 
on trade unions was passed, giving them, itis true, a number of 
privileges, but restricting their liberty. All persons belonging 
to the same trade or to a similar or connected trade may form a 
trade union. But no one may be included, rejected, or excluded 
against his will, even though he be an employer or agent provoca- 
teur. Anyone may become and remain a member. The right 
of association which thelaw of 1909 denied them is extended to 
the liberal professions, and to employees of the state, departments, 
communes, and public services. Civil servants alone may not 
combine except under conditions laid down by regulations still 
under consideration. 

Trade unions conforming to the Act may acquire legal person- 
ality. The application for recognition as such must contain : (a) 
the rules ; (b) the names, occupations, nationalities, and addresses 
of the officers; (c) the names, occupations, and addresses of 
the founders. The persons making the application must guar- 
antee the accuracy of the statements contained therein. The 
district magistrate to whom the application ismade must satisfy 
himself within ten days : (a) that the declarations made conform 
to the provisions of the Act ; (b) that the union is not formed for 
illicit or immoral purposes; (c) that the officers are adult Roumanian 
subjects in possession of their full civil rights, that they have 
exercised their trade or profession during the year preceding their 





1 Tlic Moscovict: The Problems of the Socialist Movement To-day, pp. 9-21. 
Bukarest, 1922. 

* An amnesty has since been granted. The Socialist movement has been 
revived, though divided into three sections, and the Communist wing is conducting 
& violent campaign. 
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election, and have not been sentenced for any crime, breach of 
trust, mismanagement of public funds, fraud, forgery, theft, receiv- 
ing stolen goods, bribery, counterfeit coining, falsification of 
seals, or appropriation of sequestrated property. The magistrate 
admits or rejects the application, showing cause. Appeal lies to 
the courts and ultimately to the Court of Appeal. The union 
is entered by the clerk of the court in a register showing the 
name and address of the union and its officers, the date of regis- 
tration, and any subsequent changes. A copy of the documents 
is forwarded to the Ministry of Labour. 

Under Article 27 of the Constitution a trade union may exist 
whether or not it has applied for recognition or acquired legal 
personality. If it is formed for purposes illicit, immoral, or 
contrary to public order, the civil courts may order its dis- 
solution. 

Legal personality is thus acquired at a rather high price ; 
almost the sole object in requiring declaration of the members’ 
names and addresses is to hand them on to the police. To insist 
on the officers being of Roumanian nationality and in possession 
of full civil rights, and on the absence of conviction for civil or 
criminal offence, tends to debar certain valuable persons from 
sharing in the management of the unions. A mere fine for false infor- 
mation as to the name, occupation, or address of a member, omis- 
sion to notify an amendment in the rules, or neglect to keep up 
to date the records of membership or the accounts, is sufficient 
to disqualify them in this respect ; it must be remembered also 
that the most faithful and upright propagandists of the labour 
movement have been sentenced for ‘misappropriation of funds’ 
or ‘fraud’, sometimes for the sole reason that they had striven to 
make the Roumanian Constitution known to their fellow coun- 
trymen in rural districts. In addition, the clause requiring of- 
ficers to have followedt heir occupation during the previous year 
excludes men who have, perhaps temporarily, given up their trade 
to devote themselves to trade union organisation. 

Legal personality confers on a union the right to go to law, to hold 
property (personal or real) which is not liable to distraint for 
debt by individuals, the right to participate in economic under- 
takings of a co-operative character or in the nature of mutual aid 
societies, the right to be represented on advisory and deliberative 
committees engaged in work affecting trade interests, to make 
collective agreements, to participate through its delegates in 
labour inspection, to supervise the enforcement of laws and regu- 
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lations on vocational education, labour exchanges, and insurance, 
and to be represented on conciliation or arbitration committees. 
It will be noted that a part only of these prerogatives are logically 
implied in legal personality ; the rest should not be connected 
with it. 

The Trade Union Act of 1921 abolished the brotherhoods 
and guilds instituted by the 1912 Act on craft organisation, but 
only to replace them by new bodies fulfilling the same legal func- 
tions. 

The 1921 Act was promulgated at a time when all the trade 
unions were dissolved. Only the unions in the restored provinces, 
especially in Transylvania, where trade union organisation was 
longer and more firmly established, had survived the storm. 
They submitted to the severe requirements of the law, and, by so 
doing, saved an active nucleus around which Roumanian labour 
organisations are re-forming. The headquarters of the Central 
Committee of Trade Unions have been moved to Cluj; all new 
unions affiliate to it and the movement grows daily. 

In Transylvania the 1918 revolution, a consequence of a long 
and bitter war for the reunion of Roumanian populations with 
their fatherland, took the workers unawares and almost entirely 
destroyed their organisations. On their return to their homes 
they attempted to revive them, but after the declaration of Alba- 
Julia on 1 December 1918, proclaiming the reunion of Transyl- 
vania with Roumania, the Roumanian armies entered the prov- 
ince, closed the premises of most of the trade unions, and forbade 
all labour meetings or activities. The workers were treated as 
suspects. But their movement, though repressed, could not be 
killed ; the miners who formed the bulk of the working population 
of Ardéal were the first to revive it. The Conference of Sibiou 
on 23 March 1919 brought together delegates from twelve local 
groups representing 21,500 miners. Various resolutions were 
passed and the foundations of the big Miners’ Union were laid. 
This example was quickly followed. All the workers’ organisa- 
tions put themselves in touch with the executive council for 
Transylvania at Sibiou. A general Conference was held there on 
10 and 11 May 1919, attended by 142 delegates from 33 districts 
representing 71 organisations. A declaration of principles was 
made, the unification and centralisation of the trade union and 
Socialist movements in Transylvania was decided on, and an ex- 
ecutive committee elected. On the occasion of this conference 
the unions for the various trades held separate meetings and organ- 
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ised trade federations. A provisional general committee was 
formed at Sibiou, and at once set to work ; despite every obstacle, 
it succeeded in calling together trade congresses. The first, that 
of the printers,in June 1919, definitely organised the ‘“ Transyl- 
vania and Banat Printers’ Federation ” which re-established col- 
lective bargaining. The organisation of the railwaymen, metal 
workers, and others followed. The general committee was trans- 
ferred, like the executive council, to Cluj, and new members were 
added to it. In December 1919, a conference of trade union dele- 
gates decided that the unions should be organised on a craft basis. 
Asa result the commercial workers’ congress was held on 1 February 
1920 and that of the building workers on 7 March; others 
followed. The number of organised workers in the district on 
30 June 1920 was 80,3091. 

The number for the whole of Roumania at the time of the 
general strike of 21 October 1920, which brought about the 
ruin of the labour movement, was 200,000, which is small compared 
with the trade union membership in the great industrial coun- 
tries : the membership of the United Mine Workers of America 
alone is twice this number. But Roumania is an agricultural 
country with a population of 18 million, where the new larger 
industries as yet employ only 140,935 workers*. Putting the 
present number of workers in the smaller industries at 150,000 
(58,952 in 1911), in the petroleum industry at 20,000 (7,496 in 1911), 
in the mines at 80,000, and in state undertakings (railways, gov- 
ernment monopolies, etc.), where trade unionism is forbidden, at 
500,000, the total number of workers in the enlarged Kingdom 
did not exceed 900,000 in 1920. The organisation of 200,000 of 
these workers was therefore an important event testifying to the 
nascent though rudimentary sense of solidarity. 

The task of rallying the discouraged and terrorised workers in 
Transylvania after the overthrow of the movement in 1920 was 
at first a difficult one. Nevertheless, on 31 December 1921, the 
national headquarters at Cluj and eight federations (mining, build- 
ing, food and drink trades, wood-working, printing, book-binding, 
metal-working, and chemicals) included 168 unions with a member- 
ship of 31,539. During 1922 the membership was doubled. The 
financial position of the unions is now excellent; in 1921 the 





1 Report of the Ardéal General Committee of Trade Unions: The Trade Union 
Movement in Ardéal from 1 Nov. 1918 to 30 June 1920. Cluj, 1920. (In Roumanian.) 

* Inquiry into the condition of industry in Roumania in 1920, in “ Buletinul 
Industriei ”, Sept. 1921. Bukarest. 
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receipts were 3,816,218.70 lei, including a balance of 214,042.90 lei 
from the preceding financial year, 91,723.20 lei in entrance fees, 
and 3,024,429.03 lei in subscriptions. Expenses amounted to 
3,062,333.82 lei, of which 198,290.35 lei werespent on unemployment 
benefit, 19,461 lei on travelling allowances, 80,665.08 lei on money 
grants, 11,010 lei on funeral benefit, 59,806.96 lei on sickness and 
maternity benefit, 33,430 lei on relieving the disabled, widows, and 
orphans, 191,790.44 lei on legal assistance, 7,069.50 lei on education, 
and 203,332.88 lei on printing. On 31 December 1921 the balance 
amounted to 753,884.88 lei and the total assets to 1,238,702.01 lei. 


The Roumanian labour movement will undoubtedly overcome. 
opposition and difficulties. Hardened by the struggle and armed 
with the rude experience of the past the workers will develop it 
to the utmost. The task is greater than in other countries, for 
there is not only capitalism (as everywhere else) to contend with, 
but Bolshevik propaganda and the nationalist tendencies of minor- 
ities within the Roumanian frontiers. Bolsheviks are hostile to 
the trade unions, which permit the workers to improve their lot 
even under a capitalist regime, and thus prepare in peace for the 
time when this regime will be obsolete. The racial minorities are 
equally hostile, seeing in the trade union movement an appeal to 
class consciousness and not to racial feeling, and an obstacle to 
the use of the working classes for political ends and the dismember- 
ment of Roumania. Performing as they do an economic, social, 
and even a national mission, the Roumanian trade unions deserve 
something better than the constant hostility of the authorities. 

But though they are called upon to overcome external difficulties 
the internal crisis is a no less serious menace. The dissensions in 
the Socialist Party, the vehement struggle between the Communists 
and the Social Democrats threaten the unity of the trade union 
forces. The first signs of a split appeared at the meeting of the 
General Council on 28 September 1922 and the conference of 
the Council of Trade Unions at Cluj on 23 and 24 January 1923. 
The leaders then repressed them with all their might, but for how 
long ? From all appearances a crisis is imminent and the Rouma- 
nian trade union movement runs a serious risk of being destroyed 
a third time. 

The Communist Party, with a view to dominating the trade 
union movement, proposed a united front. The General Council 
rejected the suggestion at the meeting of 28 September 1922, 
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adhering firmly to the principle adopted at the Sibiou congress in 
June 1922 and embodied in the following resolution: ‘* Consider- 
ing that the split in the Socialist Party of Roumania is an accom- 
plished fact and that a reconciliation of the two groups is impos- 
sible at present; considering, on the other hand, that the law 
prohibits political action by trade unions, the trade union congress 
declares that : 

“The trade unions of Roumania, founded on the principle of 
class war, are independent organisations. They will repulse any 
attempt on the part of political parties to break them up or annex 
them. The present resolution does not in any way forbid 
individual members to belong to a political party or to take part 
in political activities as they please. It aims only at preventing 
trade unions from being diverted from the exercise of their true 
functions, and, instead of working for the good of the proletariat, 
becoming the instrument of one political group against another. 

(1) All party activity within the unions is strictly forbidden 
and will be a reason for ejection. 

** (2) Trade union activities must strictly conform to the law. 

** (3) They are directed only by the national congresses (general 
or trade congresses). This resolution forms an integral part of 
the rules. ” 

Herein lies, indeed, the only basis on which the trade union 
movement can win through the present crisis. 

The Communist Party, displeased at the rejection of their 
proposal by the Council, opened a compaign within the unions and 
persuaded or lured them into violating the decisions of the congress 
and the General Council. Acts of insubordination were committed, 
particularly by district organisations at Jassy and Timischoara’. 

The question of the united front had been placed on the agenda 
of the Cluj Trade Union Council in January 1923 by the Communist 
members, but was deleted by a majority vote to avoid the 
threatened crisis. It was considered, however, in the discussion 
which followed the general report, and the critical nature of the 
situation was then fully revealed. Without funds, without com- 
petent propagandists, attacked on all sides, and undermined by party 
intrigues, the trade union movement is threatened with destruction. 
Internal struggles and the Communists’ violent efforts to obtain 
power have alienated the workers. The unions are breaking up. 





1 Cf. InTeERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFIcE: Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. V, No. 1, 5 Jan. 1923, p. 5. 
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The waiters’ union, which had a membership of 1,200 in June 1922, 
now has only 300 members. The printers’ union has lost half its 
members. Wherever the Communist element has gained ascend- 
ancy the prosperity of the trade unions has waned. The unions 
at Bukarest, where the working population is a large one, frequently 
show a membership of from 40 to 60 and the federations one of 200 to 
300 ; in the metal industry out of more than 12,000 workers only 
about 350 are organised. At Targou-Mouresch Communist activity 
has almost destroyed labour organisation; on the other hand, 
where the freedom of the movement has not been impaired no 
ground has been lost, and increases in the number of organised 
workers are even recorded in some districts : 60 per cent. among 
the miners, 40 per cent. among the metal workers, and 50 per cent. 
‘ among the wood workers. 

It is high time that the leaders of the Roumanian trade union 
movement opened their eyes to its perilous position. The move- 
ment may yet be brought back into the right track, for the workers 
still retain confidence in their unions. The number of organised 
workers increased from 31,500 on 31 December 1921 to 45,000 
at the date of the Sibiou congress in June 1922, and to over 
65,700 on 30 December 1922. Further progress may be antici- 
pated since the unions of the former Kingdom (in the ports of 
Braila and Galatz, where political agitators have been excluded) 
have not yet been reformed and hardly 20 per cent. of the present 
unions come from these districts. 

Labour in Roumania has not been borne away on the destruc- 
tive tide of Communism. But unless the trade unions banish from 
their midst the political agents who seek to gain control over them 
they will lose all that they have won from the capitalists : improved 
labour conditions, the eight-hour day, unemployment relief, co- 
operative institutions ; and the loss will be for a long time, for 
labour organisation will not be quickly built up again. 





Continental Immigration in Germany 


Control and Compilation of Statistics 


The third part of the Recommendation adopted in 1922 by the 
Fourth Session of the International Labour Conference recommended 
that the States Members of the Organisation should, if possible, agree 
to adopt in their migration statistics a uniform definition of the term 
‘emigrant’, identity papers with uniform particulars, and the use of 
a uniform method of recording statistical information. The Confer- 
ence also passed a Resolution instructing the International Labour 
Office “ to make every effort to facilitate international co-ordination 
of migration statistics”. Before the Conference, the Office had 
published a pamphlet entitled Methods of Compiling Emigration 
and Immigration Statistics, which contained a general description 
of the methods of compiling migration statistics in 39 countries. 
The Office was of opinion, however, that if international co-ordination 
of statistics was really to be facilitated, it was not enough to examine 
the sources from one side only or to stop short at paper evidence, but 
that a detailed first-hand enquiry ought to be made into the existing 
systems and the way they work. This enquiry should consider how 
far the various systems satisfy all the parties concerned, in countries 
both of emigration and of immigration, and determine the direction 
of possible further development and co-ordination. A useful beginning 
for this enquiry seemed to be the choice of a group of corresponding 
countries which have given special attention to the development of 
their statistics, and have even considered the possibility of regulating 
migration by international agreements. The account published 
below, which deals with Germany, is the result of a first-hand 
investigation made on behalf of the Office into the administrative 
machinery for enforcing the regulations for continental immigrant 
workers, and the methods of compiling statistics of these workers. 
Further aspects of the same problem will be dealt with in subsequent 
articles on adjoining countries. 

As methods of estimating the volume of continental migration 
are still very far from perfect, a survey of this kind seems to be of 
more than theoretical interest. It is hoped that it will have a practical 
value and that it may stimulate the governments to an increasing 
interest in the better co-ordination of migration statistics. 
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 ssceres is as yet no country which has compiled regular 
statistics for the specific purpose of determining the number 
of foreign workers employed on its territory and of immigrant 
workers entering it each year. Such statistics are an indirect 
and to some extent secondary outcome of the reports of 
the administrative services which deal with immigration. These 
services have special machinery for supervising, in the interests 
of national safety, public health, and economic and social policy, 
the immigration and repatriation of foreign workers and their 
changes of employment while in the country, and in the course 
of their work they collect more or less complete and accurate 
statistical data. ‘The more detailed and systematic the control 
they exercise, the more reliable and detailed are the statistics of 
migration. It follows that the principles on which any given 
statistics of this kind are compiled can only be understood if the 
reader has an accurate knowledge of the administrative machinery 
which deals with the recruiting, the introduction into the country, 
and the employment of foreign workers. 

The German organisation for this purpose is comparatively 
highly developed. The number of workers subject to control 
is large, and provides the basis for a study which is of special 
interest in view of the proposals at present under discussion for 
the adoption of an international method of compiling migration 
statistics. After a series of experiments, Germany has succeeded 
in setting up a very complete organisation to deal with immigration 
and the employment of national and foreign labour. This article 
is an attempt to describe the working of the various parts of the 
system, from the standpoint of the method of compiling statistics 
of continental migration. 

For some time before the war, Germany, in spite of the growth 
of the population, had been unable to meet all its own demands 
for labour. Foreign workers had therefore to be called in for 
various purposes, in particular for agriculture, but also for certain 
kinds of difficult, unhealthy, or specialised work. Considerable 
numbers of Italians were employed in the building trade, while 
the necessary agricultural labour was mainly recruited in the Polish 
parts of Austria and Russia’. 





2 Since the war there has been a considerable reduction in the number of immi- 
grants. The Italian building workers have stopped coming to Germany, and 
the number of foreign agricultural workers has fallen by two-thirds. 
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For political and sanitary reasons, as well as for the maintenance 
of law and order, foreign workers have to apply to the competent 
authorities for identity papers. In 1907 the German Central 
Employment Organisation (Deutsche Arbeiterzentrale) was made 
responsible for the carrying out of this regulation. This Organi- 
sation was founded in 1902 at the request of the Prussian 
Government ; it acquired legal personality under sections 22 and 
23 of the German Civil Code and section 1 of the Prussian Order 
of 16 November 1899 for the application of the Code. The 
membership of the Organisation consisted of the Prussian chambers 
of agriculture, the corresponding bodies in the other States, and 
some industrial employers’ associations ?. 

The primary idea of the founders of the Central Employment 
Organisation was to centralise the recruiting of foreign agricultural 
workers, which had previously been in the hands of many and 
varied offices and agencies. It was hoped in this way to avoid 
as far as possible the labour disputes and breaches of contract 
which resulted from the complete absence of any systematisation 
in the existing methods of placing these workers. 

As agriculture and certain industries suffered from a continual 
shortage of labour, the possible effect on the German labour market 
of the employment of foreign workers had at first passed almost 
unconsidered. But after the war the economic difficulties and the 
uncertainty of the labour market made it necessary to avoid as 





1 The constitution of the Central Employment Organisation has recently been 
modified ; it now includes representatives of the workers instead of consisting 
solely of employers. By a decision taken by its members on 27 January and 
21 March 1922, there are now a Supervisory Council (Au/fsichisrat) and a Council 
of Management. The former consists of a president, vice-president, and eight 
other members. The president and vice-president, one of whom must be an agri- 
cultural employer and member of a chamber of agriculture, and the other an 
agricultural wage-earner, are chosen by the Prussian Minister of Agriculture, 
State Lands, and Forests, from a list drawn up by the Federal Joint Association 
of Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations in Agriculture and Forestry (Reichsar- 
beitsgemeinschaft) ; they preside in turn at regular intervals at meetings of the 
Council. The other members are appointed for three years by the general assem- 
bly of members of the Organisation ; six are nominated by the Federel Joint 
Agricultural Association just named, and two by the Central Joint Association 
of Employers and Workers in Industry and Handicrafts. In choosing the work- 
ers, the proportion in which their organisations are represented on the Jomt 
Associations is taken into account. 

| The Council of Management includes the director, the president, and six other 
members (three employers and three wage-earners). 

As regards the representation of the Government, the Prussian Ministers of 
Agriculture, State Lands, and Forests, the Interior, Finance, and Commerce and 
Industry, and the Federal Ministers of Labour and of Food and Agriculture have 
been authorised to send representatives to the general meetings of the Organi- 
sation and the meetings of the Supervisory Council. 
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far as possible any reduction in the number of posts available for 
German workers. Police regulations, such as those for identity 
eards, were therefore relegated to the background, and attention 
was mainly centred on two points : the conditions to be satisfied 
by employers wishing to obtain permission to import foreign 
labour, and the control of the movement of such foreign workers 
as were allowed to come and work in Germany. The Employment 
Exchange Act of 22 July 1922! gave formal recognition to the 
principle that foreign labour should only be employed when there 
is an actual shortage of German labour. Two Orders have been 
issued by the Federal Labour Office (Reichsarbeitsverwaltung) 
under section 26 of the Act, which empowers it to regulate and 
supervise the recruiting, placing and employment of foreign 
workers and employees, in agreement with the higher authorities 
of the Federal State in question : the Order of 19 October 1922 
on the recruiting and placing of foreign agricultural workers * 
and the Order of 2 January 1923 on the placing and employment 
of foreign workers *. 

The organisation of the labour market thus became the prime 
consideration, and steps had to be taken to co-ordinate the work 
of the Central Employment Organisation, which dealt with foreign 
workers, and of the public employment exchanges, which dealt 
with German workers. Some knowledge of the working of the 
present system of employment exchanges, set up under the Act 
of 22 July 1922, is needed for a full understanding of the proce- 
dure for the issue of permits and the regulations with regard to 
recruiting, placing, and registration, as all these have a share in 
providing statistics which throw more or less light on the 
movement of foreign workers. 


IssuE OF PERMITS 


The issue of permits for the employment of foreign workers 
is governed by section 26, clause 2, of the Employment Exchange 
Act of 1922. In accordance with the terms of the Act it was 
decided, in agreement with the competent authorities of the 
various States, that foreign workers might be engaged and employed 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice : Legislative Series, 1922, Ger. 3. 
* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1922, p. 590. 
% Idem, 1923, p. 43. 
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only by undertakings in possession of a special permit issued by 
the Labour Office of a State (Landesarbeitsamt) or by some 
organisation appointed by it for the purpose. This arrangement 
was given definite legal shape by the Order of 2 January 1923 
on the placing and employment of foreign workers’. 

Permits arelissued by the public employment exchanges 
(Ocffentliche Arbeitsnachweise) and Labour Offices of the States 
(Landesarbeitsiémter) under the central control of the Federal 
Labour Office (Reichsarbeitsverwaltung). 

Under the Order of 2 January 1923, all workers as defined by 
section 11 of the Works Councils Act of 1920*, other than German . 
nationals, are considered as foreign workers. The onus of proof 
of German nationality is on the worker ®. 

For purposes of the Order the following are not considered 
as workers : 

(a) Foreign workers on sea-going vessels‘ ; 

(6) Foreign agricultural workers who have been permanently 
employed in German agriculture since 1 January 1913 at least 
and who hold an exemption certificate (Befreiungsschein) issued 
to them by the Central Employment Organisation after enquiry 
by the local police authorities ; 


(c) Foreign non-agricultural workers who have been per- 
manently employed in Germany in non-agricultural undertakings 
since 1 January 1919 at least, and who hold an exemption certificate 
issued to them by the Central Employment Organisation after 
enquiry by the local police authorities ; 





1 On the request of the Joint Association of Employers’ and Workers’ Associa- 
tions in Agriculture and Forestry, the Federal Minister of Labour had already 
decided, by a Decree dated 24 July 1920, that foreign workers might only be 
employed after the applications for permits had been examined by joint commit- 
tees of employers and workers, working in close collaboration with the adminis- 
trative authorities, the public employment exchanges, and the State Labour Offices. 
Further regulations on the subject were contained in the Order of 13 August 1921 
of the Federal Minister of Labour, and in the Administrative Regulations issued 
on 8 September 1921 by the Federal Employment Office (Reichsamt fiir Arbeits- 
vermittlung). The work of this latter Office has since been taken over by the Fed- 
eral Labour Office. 

* Legislative Series, 1920, Ger. 1-2. 

’ All persons, other than non-manual workers, who work for wages on account 
of another or who are employed as apprentices, are considered as workers under 
section 11 of the Works Councils Act. This definition also includes home workers 
resident in the commune in which the undertaking for which they work is situated 
or in an adjacent economically interdependent commune, who normally work 
for the same firm and do not themselves employ others. These workers are not 
included among the wage-earners employed by the undertaking if a special works 
council is constituted for them under section 3 of the Act. 

4 The Order does not apply to foreign seamen, as German ships are often obliged 
to engage members of their crews directly in foreign ports. 
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(d) Foreign non-agricultural workers who on 1 July 1914 
had been employed in Germany for at least a year in non- 
agricultural undertakings, and who returned to work in these 
undertakings as soon as the hindrances to this due to the war 
ceased to exist’. 

The Federal Labour Office can apply the provisions of the 
Order to other groups of foreign workers ?. 

Permits are issued for a period of twelve months at most, but 
may be renewed. In agricultural undertakings permits to employ 
foreign seasonal workers are granted only up to 15 December of 
the current year. Permits may be cancelled at any time on account 
of changes in the state of the labour market. 

The Federal Labour Office fixes the maximum number of 
foreign agricultural workers for whom the Labour Office of each 
State may issue permits for the following year*, after consulting 
the Government of the State concerned and representatives of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. In Prussia, the reports 
of the police inspection * have to be taken into account in allocating 
the permits to the various public employment exchanges ; if there 
has been no inspection, the allocation is based on the number of 
foreign workers employed as stated by the employers in their 
applications for permits in preceding years. 


The procedure for agricultural labour is as follows. At the 
beginning of October a notice is published in the official journal 
stating that employers who wish to employ foreign workers from 
1 January of the following year should apply for permits to the 
appropriate public employment exchange before the end of October. 





1 The wish to show goodwill to persons who have been working in the country 
for years and who have settled there with their families is not the only reason for 
drawing a distinction between foreign workers who were employed in Germany 
during the war and those who came in afterwards and whose employment is to be 
regulated in accordance with the fluctuating demands of the national labour 
market. An important consideration is that the special qualifications of the longer- 
established workers often seem indispensable to German industry. 

* Up to the present permits have not been required for the employment of 
non-manual workers in the sense of the Works Councils Act, as the necessity for 
this was less strongly felt than in the case of manual workers. A practical diffi- 
culty would also have arisen from the fact that some non-manual workers have 
managerial functions while others do purely subordinate work, and the issue of 
permits could plainly only be insisted on for the latter category. Further, the 
distinction between the manual and the non-manual worker is not always very 
clear. Finally, the wish to maintain good commercial relations with other coun- 
tries and to protect the interests of German employees abroad made it necessary 
to proceed somewhat cautiously in this sphere. 

3 The total number authorised for 1924 for the whole of Germany is 120,380. 


* See Note 1, p. 65, 
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This application must be made whether the workers are already 
employed in the undertaking, are in Germany, or have to be brought 
in from abroad. A preliminary examination of these applications 
is made by the employment exchanges jointly with the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, and the State Labour Office gives 
its decision towards the end of November, taking into account 
the maximum figure fixed for the State by the Federal Employment 
Office ; this decision is communicated to the employers, who 
must pay the appropriate fee at the beginning of December if 
they wish to make use of their permits on 1 January’. It follows 
that agricultural workers for whom a permit has been issued and 
whose registration card is valid up to 15 December have only a 
fortnight’s interval after the expiry of the old permit before the 
new one comes into force?. 

In industry this procedure is considerably modified, as the engage- 
ment of workers is spread over the whole year, and a single permit 
for the needs of the year, as in agriculture, would not be practicable. 

The cost of issuing the permits is borne by the employer, 
who is not allowed to charge this to the workers. Breach of this 
regulation may lead to withdrawal of the permit. 

Undertakings are inspected by the police from time to time in — 
order to see that the regulations concerning permits are being carried 
out. Breaches of the regulations are sometimes notified by the 
employers, sometimes by the workers ; generally speaking, they are 
punishable by fine or imprisonment for not more than six months. 

In principle, the permit is granted for a specified work-place 
or undertaking, not for particular foreign workers or workers of 
a particular nationality. Without applying for a new permit, 
the employer can change his foreign workers as he pleases, provided 
he does not exceed the number allowed in his permit. Similarly, 
a foreign worker who has been discharged from one undertaking 
can be engaged without a special permit by any other which is 





1 An example of the amount of work is given by the experience of the Branden- 
burg Labour Office, which had to engage an official, an assistant, and a typist 
in order to deal with 27,000 applications for permits between 1 November 1922 
and 1 April 1923. The method of collecting the fees is laid down in the Act on 
municipal rates. 


* According to existing regulations, agricultural workers must leave the country 
for the period from 15 December to 1 February ; but for practical reasons this 
regulation is not enforced if the worker can prove that he was in stable employ- 
ment at the beginning of this period. 

* This regulation is quite recent. Previously, the employer could make his 
workers repay him their registration fees and other expenses, a system which 
was liable to hinder their freedom to change their employment. 
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authorised to employ foreign workers. As there are always a 
certain number of posts of this kind vacant, foreign workers are 
free to change their employment if they please. They are also 
less critically situated if their employer’s permit to employ foreign 
workers is withdrawn and he is obliged to discharge them?. 

Since 1921, the State Labour Offices have collected certain 
statistical data three times a year concerning the permits issued 
for the employment of foreign workers in agriculture, industry, and 
domestic service. The Federal Labour Office supplies the forms on 
which the returns are made, and fixes the date of the returns. The 
particulars at present required are: (a) for the preceding year : 
number of workers applied for by employers, authorised by the 
permits issued, and actually employed ; (b) for the current year, 
up to the date of the returns: number of workers applied for, of 
applications favourably reported on by the employment exchange, 
and of workers authorised by the State Labour Office. Particulars 
are also given of the number of applications made and granted 
during the current year in different industrial groups. 

These statistics are not publishedregularly. In any case, statis- 
ticsof permits can certainly not be considered as statistics of migra- 
tion. No distinction is, in fact, made between workers who are 
already in Germany or who return to their country of origin and 


come back the following year, and new immigrants in the strict 
sense of the word. Further, the statistics of permits only give the 
number of vacant posts available for foreign workers, and therefore 
provide no definite information on the real number of immigrants. 


RECRUITING AND PLACING OF WORKERS 


At the time of its re-organisation in 1922, the Central 
Employment Organisation was given the sole right of recruiting 
foreign agricultural workers?. The recruiting of industria] workers 
is still unrestricted. 





1 Permits for a specified worker are only issued in exceptional cases and in the 
interest of foreign workers who deserve special personal consideration. In such 
a case, when the worker leaves his post, the employer loses the right to take on 
another foreigner in his place, while the worker is free to look for other work in 
any undertaking which is authorised to employ foreign labour. 


® Even before the re-organisation, most of the foreign agricultural workers 
were recruited by the Central Employment Organisation. The Central Employ- 
ment Organisation has never placed many foreign industrial workers (13,450 in 
1912-1913, in which years the total number of workers to whom identity cards 
were issued was 355,500). 
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Even before 1922 one of the aims of the Central Employment 
Organisation was to eliminate professional recruiting agents. It 
had, however, no effective means of combating the activities of 
such persons and of agents or foremen sent by particular employers. 
Agents of this kind frequently offered immigrants better wage 
and labour conditions than the employers were actually willing 
to give, and this often led to disputes and breaches of contract. 
In order to put an end to this state of affairs the Central Employ- 
ment Organisation was given the sole right of recruiting and plac- 
ing foreign agricultural workers by the Order of 19 October 1922, 
which is sometimes known as the “ Monopoly Order ”. 

Now that the monopoly has been established, it has become 
possible to insist that employers shall offer their foreign workers 
certain minimum conditions. This tends to prevent breach of 
contract and to ensure the accuracy of the statistics. The Central 
Employment Organisation now only supplies foreign agricultural 
workers to employers who have accepted the model contract 
(Arbeitsvertrag fiir auslindische Wanderarbeiter) drawn up by the 
Technical Commission of the Federal Labour Office. In former 
times the German workers themselves protested against the wage 
and housing conditions which foreign agricultural workers had 
to accept. At present employers have to undertake that the wages 
and conditions of work allowed to their foreign workers are at 
least equal to those allowed to German workers for similar work 
according to the collective agreements in force or to local custom. 
If special agreements are concluded with foreign workers, their 
provisions must be at least as favourable as those of the model 
contract. If they are less favourable they are null and void, and 
the corresponding clauses of the model contract automatically 
. become applicable. 

The Central Employment Organisation exercises its monopoly 
in recruiting and placing foreign agricultural workers in the follow- 
ing ways. 

(1) The Central Employment Organisation may authorise 
individual employers or their representatives to recruit foreign 
agricultural workers or to take action for this purpose in foreign 





' According to a decision of the Federal Labour Office of 19 January 1923, 
the insertion of advertisements in the daily press offering employment as harvest- 
ers to foreign workers is to be regarded as recruiting within the meaning of the 
Order of 19 October 1922, and is consequently forbidden. The foreman of a gang 
of harvesters is also forbidden to insert advertisements in the press with the pur- 
pose of engaging foreign workers and offering their services together with his own 
to an employer. 
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countries. Such persons receive an individua] non-transferable 
certificate showing the number of workers to be engaged and 
mentioning the undertaking in which they are to be employed. 
Employers who receive such an authorisation are required to 
follow the instructions of the Central Employment Organisation, 
which is thus in the last resort entirely responsible for the 
engagement of the workers. 

(2) Employers who already have foreign seasonal agricultural 
workers in their employ do not have to obtain the conseat of the 
Central Employment Organisation to renew their contracts with 
these workers for the following season before they return to their 
native country. The employers must, however, send copies of 
the contracts, with the names of the workers to whom they apply, 
to the Central Employment Organisation before 1 January of the 
following year. Employers who renew existing contracts do not 
have to pay the fees charged for the engagement of new workers. 
In the following spring, when the workers in question produce 
their contracts at the frontier office, they are sent without further 
formality to the undertaking in which they worked in the preced- 
ing year. 

(3) As the Central Employment Organisation has not a suffi- 
cient number of regional offices (Landesstellen) in Germany to 
deal with all cases, the foreign workers who have already entered 
Germany may at their own request be placed in agricultural under- 
takings by the public employment exchanges, provided that their 
papers are in order. 

(4) The Order of 19 October 1922 does not affect the employer’s 
right to engage foreign workers already in Germany on condition 
that he has received permission to employ foreign labour and that 
the workers in question have obtained the registration documents 
prescribed by the Decree which lays down regulations for the 
issue of permits. 

(5) The Federal Labour Office may, after consultation with 
its Technical Agricultural Commission and in agreement with the 
higher authorities of the Federal State in question, allow exemp- 
tions from the monopoly of the Central Employment Organisation 
in favour of certain districts or certain categories of foreign workers. 

In previous years the Central Employment Organisation 
published statistics of the foreign workers for whom it found posts. 
The latest statistics, which refer to 1922, were supplemented by 
the figures of the number of foreign workers placed by the public 
employment exchanges. These figures appeared every quarter 
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in the statistics of the labour market published in the Reichsar- 
beitsblatt. It may be pointed out that the figares of foreign work- 
ers for whom employment was found referred almost exclusively 
to agriculture. They did not give the number of immigrants, 
but simply the number of placings. It was impossible to ascer- 
tain the number of individuals to whom they referred or to distin- 
guish between foreign workers already in the country and new 
immigrants. They will, therefore, not be referred to in the follow- 
ing sections. 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


Although the procedure for the issue of permits is uniform 
throughout the whole of Germany, there are no federal regulations 
relating to registration procedure, which falls within the com- 
petence of the individual States. In Prussia and nearly all the 
other Federal States, however, registration formalities have been 
instituted in addition to the procedure for the issue of permits. 
In 1907 the Central Employment Organisation was made respon- 
sible for registration formalities, and in 1922 close co-ordination 
between the two series of formalities was instituted '. 

The registration procedure does not apply in Bavaria, Baden, 
or Hamburg, while in Wiirttemberg it does not apply to indus- 
trial workers. The Federal Labour Office was therefore obliged 
to come to an agreement with the governments of those States 
as regards the application of the Order of 2 January 1923. It 
was decided that in Bavaria, Baden, and Wiirttemberg a certifi- 
cate issued by the police authorities might be substituted for the 
certificate of the Central Employment Organisation. The States 
in question also have power to require that foreign workers who 
enter their territory shall possess special papers required by the 
legislation of the State in addition to those prescribed by the Fede- 
ral Order?. These measures are, however, merely intented to facil- 
itate the application of the formalities for the issue of permits, 
and cannot be regarded as constituting a full substitute from 
either the administrative or the statistical point of view for the 
registration procedure which is carried out in other parts of Germany 
by the Central Employment Organisation. 





1 The Central Employment Organisation now has 20 frontier offices at the 
most important frontier stations and also 14 regional offices in the interior of the 
country. 

2 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1 Oct. 1923, p. 654; 16 Oct. 1923, p. 678. 
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In Prussia, the registration formalities are Jaid down every 
year by a special Decree issued by the Prussian Minister of the 
Interior. Identical decrees are generally issued by the other 
States in which the system is in force. The registration formal- 
ities have two objects: (1) to establish the identity of foreign 
workers, particularly those from the countries of eastern Europe, 
as nationals of those countries frequently emigrate clandestinely, 
without a passport or with insufficient papers to show their origin; 
(2) to make it possible to keep track of the worker in the various 
posts which he may hold and to make sure whenever he goes from 
one post to another that his contract with the first employer was 
terminated in a regular way. Even before co-ordination between 
the various forms of supervision had been established both agri- 
cultural and industrial workers were liable to expulsion for breach 
of contract. In practice, however, it was difficult to discover the 
whereabouts of a foreign worker who had broken his contract, as 
no Official record was kept of the transfer of foreign workers from 
one post to another or of their movements'. It was, moreover, 
considered undesirable, for reasons of foreign policy as well as 
owing to the shortage of labour, to have recourse to expulsion 
except in the last resort. 

The principle on which the present system is based is that no 
foreign worker is employed until he has been issued a certificate 
of identity and that no such certificate is issued to a foreign worker 
except for employment in ao authorised post. Under the recent 
Order of the Minister of the Interior of 19 December 1922 concern- 
ing the issue of identity certificates to foreign workers, only those 
workers who cannot be employed without authorisation are re- 
quired tobe registered. If they are exempted from the obligation 
of authorisation, and consequently registration, under the Order 
concerning procedure for the issue of permits, they receive an 
exemption certificate (Befreiungsschein). 


Registration at the Frontier. 


The Order of 2 January 1923, issued by the President of the 
Federal Labour Office, lays down that foreign workers who wish 
to be employed in an undertaking which has obtained authorisa- 





1 The names of all foreign workers who had broken their contracts were 
published in the Police Gazette :Polizeiblatt); but the Saxon Chamber of 
Agriculture collected statistics for the years 1908 to 1913 showing that in 70 per 
cent, of the cases the police failed to discover the addresees of the delinquents 
(Arbeit und Beruf, 2nd year, No. 2, p. 60). 
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tion must present themselves for registration at one of the frontier 
offices of the Central Employment Organisation. The frontier 
office enquires into the case, and if it is found to be in order issues 
a provisional identity certificate or travel permit (Retseausweis). 
All immigrant agricultural workers must report at the frontier office 
whatever is the nature of their papers, while, on the other hand, even 
those workers who are not in possession of a passport may obtain a 
travel permit if an official of the Central Employment Organisation 
certifies that they have been engaged for employment in Germany. 

The position of the industrial worker is somewhat different, 
In principle, he may not enter Germany unless he has a regular 
passport and a visa?. If his passport is in order he may proceed 
direct to his place of employment without being registered at the 
frontier. He may, however, voluntarily present himself at the 
frontier office, in which case he receives a travel permit irrespec- 
tive of the nature of his papers. 

It will thus be seen that foreign workers enteiing the country 
cannot be employed in an undertaking authorised to employ foreign 
workers unless they hold either a travel permit issued by the fron- 
tier office of the Central Employment Organisation indicating the 
place of employment or a passport with visa. The travel permit 
is only valid for the first post which the foreign worker holds after 
he enters the country. It is automatically replaced at the place 
of employment, after a period not exceeding a fortnight, by the 
identity card, which is issued to the worker by the frontier office 
through the competent police authorities, no further application 
on his part being necessary. 


Registration at the place of Employment. 


When workers who have not been registered at the frontier 
arrive at their place of employment, they must apply to the police 
authorities for an identity card. Foreign workers who are already 
in the country and who are liable to registration must also obtain 
an identity card*. Under the 1923 Decree on registration, those 





1 Visas for foreign workers who wish to be employed in Germany cannot, as 
a general rule, be given without the consent of the competent higher adminis- 
trative authority (Regierungsprdsident), who must consult the State Labour 
Office and the Housmg Office of the place of destination (Decree of the Federal 
Minister of the Interior, dated 7 April 1921, No. 11 B. 3167). 

* In 1921 some of the Russian prisoners of war were liberated ; others were 
repatriated, while others still remained in the concentration camps (Arbeit und 
Beruf, 2nd year, No. 5). Only workers remaining in the camps received identity 
ce , 
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workers who spend the winter in Germany instead of returning 
to their native country are given until 15 February to apply for 
a new identity card. Frequently the period is extended uatil 
the end of March. After that date the fee charged for the issue 
of an identity card is increased. In this way, the number of iden- 
tity cards issued at the place of employment during the summer 
and autumn has been greatly reduced ; supervision has thus been 
simplified and frauds made more difficult. 

Workers liable to registration, whether they are already resi- 
dent in Germany or have arrived from foreign countries without 
being registered at the frontier, obtain their identity card in the 
following way : 

(1) An application is made to the competent local police author- 
ity, which obtains special forms from the Central Employment 
Organisation. The application for an identity card must be 
accompanied by an official document establishing the applicant’s 
origin if he cannot produce the identity card issued to him in the 
preceding year. 

(2) The police authorities of the place of employment forward 
the application to the competent regional office (Landesstelle) of 
the Central Employment Organisation or to the frontier office 
(Grenzamt) which acts instead of the regional office. The latter 
procedare, however, is only followed in the neighbourhood of a 
frontier office. The number of foreign workers already in the 
country who are registered by frontier offices is not large — prob- 
ably about three per cent. of the whole number registered. From 
the beginning of the year until about the end of April, the regional 
offices and the frontier offices have the right of issuing permanent 
identity cards without obtaining the decision of the Central Employ- 
ment Organisation in Berlin on each case. This simplified proce- 
dure is allowed because there are very few cases of breach of contract 
at the beginning of the season. In subsequent months, the records 
of the Central Employment Organisation must be consulted in 
each case ia order to see whether the worker ir question has not 
previously obtained a card and whether he has not been guilty of 
breach of contract or some other irregularity '. 





1 Before the present system was introduced, large numbers of foreign agricu!- 
tural workers who had broken their contracts used to apply for new posts in the 
interior of Germany without again crossing the frontier. In such cases, they 
produced false identity papers. In order to avoid showing their identity cards, 
they stated that they had come over the frontier as clandestine immigrants. They 
were then engaged and given identity cards in accordance with the regulations 
then in force. They were thus counted twice over in the statistics. Before the 
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(3) The regional] office or the frontier office forwards the iden- 
tity cards issued for foreign workers for employment in a partie- 
ular undertaking to the local police authorities, who stamp them 
aad affix a photograph of the holder free of charge. Green cards 
are issued for agricultural workers and white cards for others. 
It should be noted that the cards issued by offices subordinate 
to the Central Employment Organisation do not become official 
documents until they have been stamped by the police authorities. 
The poiice authorities must forward to the Central Employment 
Organisatioa any identity cards which they have to withdraw for 
any reason. 

(4) The identity card is only valid for the period during which 
the Labour Office of the Federal State has authorised the owner 
of the undertaking to employ foreign workers. In the case of 
agricultural workers, the identity card is thus valid oaly until 
15 December of the current year!. In the case of foreign indus- 
trial workers, the identity card is only valid until the end of the 
civil year at the latest ; if the period during which the undertaking 
in which they are employed is authorised to employ foreign workers 
expires before the end of the year and is not prolonged, they are 
obliged to leave their posts. They can, however, continue to work 
in Germany provided that their identity cards are endorsed with 
the name of another employer who has obtained peimission to 
employ foreign labour. 

Foreign workers who may be employed without special author- 
isation from the Labour Office of the State are exempted from 
the obligation of possessing an identity card. They must, however, 
obtain an exemption certificate (Befreiwngsschein), which they 
receive on production of a passport or some other official paper 
such as a birth certificate. When the foreign worker has filled 
up his form of application for exemption, the local police author- 
ities must insert exact particulars of his identity papers, the date 
of his arrival, the undertaking in which he is employed, and the 
nature of his post. They then immediately forward the appli- 





war, 87 per cent.of the agricultural workers who came from the Eastern European 
countries were registered at the frontier and 13 per cent. at the place of employ- 
ment (Annual Report of the German Central Employment Organisation, 1912- 
1913, p. 5). The latter number undoubtedly included many workers who had 
broken their contract. At present, control of trains coming from the East is 
very strict ‘very few agricultural workers enter by the western frontier), and not 
more than one or two per cent. of agricultural workers enter the country without 
passing through a frontier office. 


See above, p. 56. 
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cation to the Central Employment Organisation, which draws up 
an exemption certificate in accordance with the particulars on the 
application form, and forwards it to the police authorities who 
issue it to the applicant. 

Foreign workers who live outside the country and cross the 
frontier every day to come to their work can also, provided that 
they are in possession of a passport, an identity paper permit- 
ting them to cross the frontier, or some other substitute for a 
passport, take advantage of the simplified registration formalities 
and obtain a frontier card. The local police authorities must 
insert exact particulars of the foreign worker’s identity papers on 
his application form, and forward it immediately to the competent 
regional office of the Central Employment Organisation, which fills 
in a frontier card and sends it to the local police authorities without 
delay. Any person in possession of a frontier card duly issued is 
regarded as holding an identity card allowing him to be employed 
in an undertaking which has been authorised by the Labour Office 
of the State, in agreement with the governor of the province 
(Regierungsprasident), to employ workers from over the frontier. 
Frontier cards cannot be issued for a longer period than the 
civil year, and may be withdrawn if abused. 

If foreign workers who have remained in the country, or who 
have come direct from abroad, have not been registered at their 
place of employment within the proper period, two cases may 
arise. On the one hand,the employer may voluatarily decide to 
report that such workers are in his employ, and ask the police to 
issue identity cards for them ; or he may be induced to do so by 
fear that the breach of the regulations may be reported by 
an employers’ or workers’ organisation or discovered by the police’. 
On the other hand, he may fail to make any declaration. In the 
former case he simply pays a higher fee. If, however, it is proved 
that he has wilfully contravened the registration regulations, he 
is liable to the fines laid down by the Order on the employment 
of foreign workers, and the authorisation to employ such workers 





1 The Order of 1923 on registration contains the following clause : ‘“‘ The local 
police authorities shall undertake careful and repeated inspections, without giving 
previous notice, in order to ascertain the number of foreign workers employed 
in their district, and to see that identity cards for such workers, including frontier 
cards, are issued in accordance with the law. They shall also see that no under- 
taking receives a larger number of identity cards than thenumber of foreign work- 
ers which it is authorised by the Labour Office of the State to employ. They 
shall also supervise the application of the special regulations for workers who are 
not required to obtain an identity card. The district chiefs (andrdte) shall take 
the necessary steps to facilitate the registration of foreign workers. ” 

5 
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may be withdrawn. The latter measure, however, may have 
extremely serious consequences both for employers and 
employed, as well as for trade in general; and the authorities 
therefore only have recourse to it when absolutely necessary. 

Foreign workers who remain in the country without having 
obtained an identity card, or after their card has expired, are 
regarded as undesirable and are liable to expulsion. This applies 
also to workers who are not required to obtain an identity card, 
but who do not possess the special papers prescribed in their case, 
i.e. a frontier card or exemption certificate. 


Registration of Workers who Change their Employment 
within the Country. 


It has been explained above that the worker’s identity card is 
only made out for a specified employer. If the worker goes from 
one post to another his card has, as a general rule, to be endorsed 
with the name of his new employer. This is done by the police 
authorities who are competent for the new undertaking in which 
the worker is employed, on receipt of a certificate from the previous 
employer stating that the worker’s contract with him was termi- 
nated ina regular way!. The police authorities enter the endorse- 
ment (Zwischenlegitimierung) on the identity card without 
consulting the Central Employment Organisation. This leaves 
a certain opening for abuse, which can only be avoided by the 
police paying occasional visits to the undertakings. 

In order to keep the local police authorities informed of the 
movements of foreign workers, the previous employer must within 
three days notify them of all cases of dismissal or departure of 
foreign workers, indicating the numbers on their identity cards *. 
The new employer is also required, in accordance with the general 





1 When a foreign worker’s contract expires, his employer must give him a 
certificate showing that there is no reason why he should not be employed in some 
other undertaking. Instead of receiving the certificate from the employer, the 
worker may, if he wishes, obtain it from the public employment exchange which 
is competent for the locality where he was last employed. The employment 
exchange cannot issue the certificate without the consent of the employer, but 
the latter may not refuse the consent unless the worker has broken his contract 
by leaving his post. If the employer refuses his consent, the Joint Commission 
of Enquiry, or a sub-committee appoimted by 1t, may authorise the foreign worker 
to obtain employment in some other undertaking if, after hearing both parties, 
it considers such a measure just. 

* In principle a similar notification should also be sent to the Central Employ- 
ment Organisation. In practice, however, there are technical reasons, especially 
in the case of industrial workers, which prevent this from being done. 
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regulations, to notify the police of the foreign workers whom he has 
engaged, within three days of their arrival in the undertaking. 

In order to prevent the identity card for foreign workers from 
being endorsed with the name of an employer who has not been 
authorised by the Labour Office of the State to employ foreign 
workers, or who has already engaged his full contingent, the police 
authorities must forward all applications of employers to engage 
foreign workers who have left their previous posts to the regional 
office or the frontier office of the Central Employment Organisation. 

In addition to the general regulations which have been described 
above, there are certain special points which should be mentioned. 

(1) Foreign agricultural workers may not be employed in under- 
takings other than agricultural undertakings, except by special 
authorisation of the Labour Office which is competent for the new 
undertaking. Such workers must obtain a new identity card 
before taking up such employment. 

(2) Foreigners who are already resident in Germany, but have 
not previously been workers within the meaning of the Act* or 
who cannot produce the proper papers (i.e. the identity card) 
showing that they are foreign workers may not be employed 
without special permission of the Labour Office of the State. 

(3) The competent higher authorities may relax the registration 
procedure in the case of agricultural workers who are only coming 
into the country for a short time to carry out certain specified 
work. 


STATISTICS 


It will be seen that it is the registration system which forms 
the basis of the statistics of foreign workers. The identity cards 
are prepared by the regional and frontier offices of the Central 
Employment Organisation in accordance with the forms sent in 
by the local police authorities. They contain all the information 
necessary for registration and for statistical purposes. The regional 
and frontier offices fill up in triplicate cards containing rather 
less detailed information than the forms. These cards are taken 
from a register with counterfoils. Two copies of each are 
forwarded on the day of issue, after the identity cards have been 
made out, to the Central Employment Organisation in Berlin ; the 
third is kept by the regional or frontier office. The information 





* See above, p. 54. 
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on these cards is the same as on the identity cards, namely, full 
name, occupation (this must be given in detail), home address 
(district and country), name of employer, place of employment 
(district, province, state), date of birth (age), place of birth, sex, 
religion, nationality, native language, and whether unmarried, 
married, widowed, or divorced. 

The duplicate cards sent in by the frontier and regional offices 
are dealt with by the Central Office of the Organisation’. Every 
day the statistical section of the Office checks the information 
received from the regional and frontier offices and prepares sta- 
tistics of the identity cards issued. The registration section then 
classifies the cards by province and district, and files one set in 
alphabetical and the other in numerical order. 

Although the number of identity cards issued could be published 
every day, it is in fact only added up and sent to the Federal 
Labour Office once a month. Monthly tables showing the number 
of foreign workers who had received identity cards, classified by 
occupation (agriculture or industry) and by country of origin, 
were published in the Reichsarbeitsblatt from August 1913 until 
the beginning of the war*. These statistics, however, now appear 
in a summarised form only every three months. The second 
number of the Vierteljahrschrift zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs 
for 1923 published three detailed tables referring to the first 
quarter of 1923, which are given on pages 70 and71. The first classi- 
fies all the workers registered accordjng to the district in which 
they were employed, and according to whether they were engaged 
in agriculture and forestry, mining, industry, or other occupations. 
The second deals only with industrial workers and classifies them 
by industrial groups. The third classifies the registered workers by 
nationality, sex, and occupation (agriculture or industry). 

These statistics make no distinction between foreign workers 
already in Germany and those who immigrated during the year. 
In order to make it possible to estimate the results of the method 
from the point of view of actual immigration, the Federal Ministry 





1 The Central Employment Organisation has a staff of 200 — i.e. one quarter 
of its pre-war staff — 88 of whom ars employed in the Central Office in Berlin. 
The statistical section consists of four permanent officials. The registration sec- 
tion has a staff of ten, most of whom are women. Additional staff is engaged 
during the period when the number of immigrants is largest. 


* The memorandum submitted to the Reichstag by the Federal Ministry of the 
Interior on 30 March 1922 reproduces this information and brings it down to 
1920, with the addition of certain estimates of the total number of immigrants 
who arrived during and since the war (International Labour Review, Vol. V, 


No. 6, June 1922, p. 970). 
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of Labour was asked in the course of this enquiry to supply figures 
of the foreign workers registered in 1921, 1922 and 1923 (down to 
1 December), distinguishing for 1922 as far as possible between 
new immigrants and workers alreadyinthe country. The following 
figures, which were supplied by the Central Employment Organ- 
isation, were communicated. 








A. Total Number of Foreign Workers Registered. 










Agriculture Industry Total 
1921 147,413 146,490 293,903 








1922 149,189 139,657 288,846 
1923 (to 1 December) 
Identity cards 114,733 72,257 186,990 
Exemption certificates 863 30,199 31,062 






B. Number of Foreign Workers Registered in 1922 by the Frontier 
Offices and at the place of Employment. 


Agriculture Industry Total 







Number of workers regis- 

tered by frontier offices 46,233 1,057 47,290 
Number of workers regis- 

tered at the place of 
employment 102,956 138,600 241,556 















The statistics showing the number of authorisations for the 
employment of foreign workers indicate only the number of posts 
available for foreign workers, while the statistics of the recruiting 
of foreign workers show only the number placed. The figures 
based on the identity cards, on the other hand, now that the 
various forms of supervision are co-ordinated, tend to supply 
increasingly accurate information on the number of foreign work- 
ers in Germany. The adoption of this method has the following 
advantages : 

(1) Identity cards are not issued to immigrants until they have 
arrived at their place of employment. As the holder does not 
obtain his card until he has arrived at his destination, he is unable 
to transfer it to another person before he leaves ,his own country, 
as is possible in the case of a passport. 

(2) All that is done at the frontier itself is to prepare the way 
for the registration of the worker and to send him to his destina- 
tion with a travel permit. The identity card is issued later. 
In this way the difficulties which would result from final regis- 
tration hastily carried out under unfavourable conditions at the 
frontier are avoided. 
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(3) The names of the registered workers and the information 
relating to them (which is obtained without causing any incon- 
venience to the persons concerned) are checked by the Central 
Employment Organisation. The Central Employment Organisa- 
tion can also check the accuracy of the number of cards issued, as 
it should correspond to the fees received. 

(4) The information obtained is particularly reliable because 
it is to the interest of both employers and workers to conform to 
the police regulations and carry out the formalities on which the 
statistics are based : 

(a) It is to the advantage of agricultural workers to report 
themselves voluntarily to the authorities. Owing to the various 
measures of control which have been instituted, it is difficult for 
them to obtain lasting employment until they have carried out 
the formalities. If, in exceptional cases, they succeeded in doing 
so, they would soon be discovered and would be liable to penal- 
ties. Once they have received their travel permit or their 
identity card, they can choose freely among the undertakings 
which are authorised to employ foreign workers ; if they are 
not satisfied with their original post, they can leave it and look 
openly for a better one, provided that they leave under lawful 
conditions. 

(5) It is not generally to the advantage of the employer to 
engage workers who have evaded registration, or to employ them 
ion work for which the engagement of foreign workers is not author- 
sed. Not only are such workers liable to discovery at any time, 
but the employer is unable to take proceedings against them if 
they leave their posts illegally. 

Employers are therefore anxious to obtain authorisation to 
engage the foreign workers they require in the regular way. It 
must also be remembered that employers who fail to observe the 
law are liable to prosecution, while, in addition, German workers 
may refuse to work for them, and fines may be imposed on them 
by their own organisations. It is thus difficult for them to engage 
foreign workers without identity cards at a lower wage than that 
fixed by collective agreement. 

The supervision exercised at the frontier and in the under- 
takings themselves thus seems to have had the effect of inducing 
both the foreign workers and their employers to conform very 
generally to the registration formalities. 

It is now necessary to consider the defects of the statistical 
method adopted in Germany for obtaining particulars of the 
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number of foreign workers, and to estimate how far it gives an 
idea of the number who immigrate in the course of the year. 

(1) The figures are incomplete for the following reasons: 

(a) It is impossible to ascertain the number of workers who 
enter those parts of Germany to which the work of the Central 
Employment Organisation does not extend, or who cross the fron- 
tiers of occupied territory. 

(6) Workers who entered the country before 1919 or 1914 as 
the case may be, are not required to obtain an identity card. 
No accurate figures of the exemption certificates issued to such 
workers are kept. At present the exemption certificates are not 
renewed or even stamped every year, and there is therefore no 
record of changes due to emigration, death, and so on. 

The absence of figures relating to those Federal States which 
have not made registration compulsory does not of course in- 
validate the method in itself. The value of the method must be 
judged solely from those parts of Germany where is it applied. 
In any case the number of seasonal workers in the southern States 
of Germany has never been large — in 1923 it was about 5,000 — 
and very few foreign workers enter Germany by the western fron- 
tier. The fact that no figures for workers who entered the country 
before 1919 or 1914 are available does not affect the actual immi- 
gration statistics, but only the total figures of foreign workers in 
the country. Ultimately, it is intended to make exemption certi- 
ficates renewable after some years ; when this is done the whole 
number of foreign workers domiciled in the country will be known. 

(2) The statistics of identity cards do not at present provide 
accurate figures of continental immigration into Germany, for the 
following reasons : 

(a) The statistics compiled by the German Government (see 
table A above) relate to the whole body of foreign workers and 
make no distinction between new immigrants and those already 
in the country. It is true that in response to a special request 
separate figures for workers registered at the frontier and those 
registered at the place of employment (table B above) were sup- 
plied for 1922. This distinction, however, does not exactly coin- 
cide with that between new immigrants and those already in the 
country. As has already been pointed out, the frontier offices 
register a certain number of workers who are already in the country. 
Further, some of those registered at the place of employment are 
new immigrants who, for one reason or another, were not regis- 
tered at the frontier. They could, of course, be distinguished 
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by a closer examination of the application forms which contain 
the following entry : “The worker mentioned below has been in 
the country since... 19,.., He was not registered at the fron- 
tier} because...” This makes it possible to distinguish definitely 
between new immigrants and others, even if the identity card 
was applied for at the place of employment. The forms in ques- 
tion are, however, only sent by the local police authorities to the 
regional or frontier offices of the Central Employment Organisa- 
tion, and all that is sent on to the Central Office is the card cor- 
responding to the counterfoil of the register, which does not give the 
information referred to. The statistical section of the Central 
Office is therefore unable to draw up separate statistics for the 
two categories. This defect, however, could easily be remedied. 

(5) In the case of workers who have been registered at the 
frontier, table B above only gives the number and distinguishes 
between those engaged in industry and in agriculture. It does 
not give the nationality or any other information. It may be said 
generally that the information published does not include all the 
information given on the identity cards. 

(3) The method of admission of foreign workers is compli- 
cated by a number of features, such as the waiting period (15 Decem- 
ber to 1 February), the fixing of definite dates for registration, 
the limitation of the number of immigrants for each district and 
each undertaking, and various other restrictions which would 
seem to make it difficult to observe the phenomena of migra- 
tion. It is stated in reply to this objection that in Germany these 
difficulties have not appeared, or have easily been overcome. 
In any case the criticism applies to certain executive details :ather 
than to the system in itself. 

To sum up, if it is remembered that the arrival of immigrant 
industrial workers has for the moment practically stopped and 
that, according to the statements of the German authorities, 
almost all the agricultural workers who arrive from foreign coun- 
tries are now registered at the frontier, it may be said that the 
identity cards issued at the frontier constitute a sufficient basis 
for curient statistics of the immigration of agricultural workers 
into most parts of Germany. 

It must, however, be remembered that there are at present no 
means of completing the immigration statistics by the figures of 





* To be filled in only in the case of workers who entered Germany during the 
current year. 
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foreign ‘workers who return to their own countries and of German 
workers who emigrate to other continental countries. 








CONCLUSION 






Under the present system regulating the employment of foreign 
workers in Germany, it is possible to collect three separate sets 
of statistical data corresponding to the three forms of supervision 
which have been instituted : issue of permits to employ foreign 
workers, placing of these workers, and registration. Only the 
third set of data, however, provides a satisfactory basis for ascer- 
taining the number of foreign workers and the number who enter 
the country during the year. 

The third part of the Recommendation adopted by the Fourth 
Session of the International Labour Conference recommended 
that each Member of the International Labour Organisation 
should, if possible, make agreements with other Members providing 
for the adoption of a uniform definition of the term ‘ emigrant’, 
the determination of uniform particulars to be entered on identity 
papers, and the use of a uniform method of recording statistical 
information regarding migration. If the German statistics are 
considered from the point of view of these three requiremeats, 
the following conclusions may be arrived at : 

(1) The entire system for the supervision of foreign workers 
(issue of permits for employment, recruiting, and registration) 
is based upon a uniform definition of the term ‘ foreign worker ’ 
and not on that of ‘ immigrant’. 

(2) The statistics based on the identity cards could give all 
the information asked for in the second part of the Recommen- 
dation and the Resolution adopted by the Conference, namely, 
sex, age, occupation, nationality, country of last residence, and 
country of proposed residence. These statistics are prepared 
every day, and could consequently be published weekly, monthly 
or for any period desired. At present, however, they are only 
published quarterly, and age and country of last residence are 
omitted. , 

(3) As regards statistical methods it should be pointed out 
that although the system of authorisation of the employment of 
foreign workers and the organisation of recruiting do not them- 
selves produce immigration statistics in the strict sense, they never- 
theless increase the accuracy of the figures obtained from the 
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registration system by makiag it more difficult for foreign workers 
to evade supervision. It is the co-ordination of the system of 
authorisation of employment with the system of registration which 
prevents foreign workers from finding employment in the country 
without the knowledge of the authorities, and thus escaping from 
any form of statistical control. The report of the Pomeranian 
Labour Office for 1921 contains the following passage on this 
point : “ Owing to the strict supervision exercised over the employ- 
ment of foreign workers, it has been possible to obtain almost 
complete statistics of the foreign workers in the country for whose 
employment authorisation is required for the year to which the 
present report refers.” The system of recruiting and placing 
foreign workers has put an end to the fraudulent activities of 
private agents and has guaranteed certain minimum conditions 
of labour to foreign workers. In this way it has greatly diminished 
the cases of breach of contract which constituted one of the prin- 
cipal sources of error in the statistics, as they led to cases in which 
workers had no identity cards or were reckoned twice in the 
statistics. 

The dissatisfaction to which the previous system of regulating 
foreign labour gave rise has been almost entirely removed now 
that the German employers’ and workers’ organisations are repre- 
sented on all the responsible bodies, including the Central Employ- 
ment Organisation. This institution now works in complete 
harmony with both the police authorities and the public employ- 
ment exchanges. 

“ The employers ”, states a report on the employment of foreign 
agricultural workers in 1921-1922, issued by the Federal Labour 
Office, “appear to have accustomed themselves to the system 
with comparative ease and with very little friction. Since 1921 
the unauthorised employment of foreign workers has become 
much less frequent. The system has not met with any strong 
opposition except from the small peasant proprietors, many of 
whom wished to give permanent employment to foreign seasonal 
workers as labourers and farm servants. ” 

The representatives of the German employers’ and workers’ 
organisations have also stated during this investigation that they 
are satisfied with the present system. 

From the statistical point of view it has been shown that the 
results obtained by the system of supervision described above 
could be greatly improved if fuller use were made of the materials 
available. It appears clear from experience elsewhere that still 
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better results could be obtained if agreements were conclud- 
ed with the countries of emigration concerned, in accordance 
with the Recommendation of the Fourth International Labour 
Conference ?. 





1 An agreement was concluded between the German Centrai Employment Organ- 
isation and the Czechoslovak Ministry of Social Affairs concerning the recruiting 
of Czechoslovak workers in 1922. It was not, however, renewed in 1923. It 
appears to have given good results as regards the supervision of immigrants at the 
frontier and the collection of statistics. 





Bank Credit and Unemployment 


There is a growing school of economists whose attention ts mainly 
directed towards the possibility of stabilising industrial activity by 
judicious regulation of the bank credits wpon which industry is 
largely dependent. Within this growp must be included the Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, the Stable Money League, the 
Agricultural Commission — all in the United States — and a large 
number of independent economists, including Professor Cassel 
(University of Stockholm), Professor Fisher (Yale University), 
Mr. R. G. Hawtrey, Mr. J. M. Keynes, Professor Mitchell (Columbia 
University), Professor Pigou (University of Cambridge), Professor 
Sprague (Harvard University), Professor Verrijn Stuart (Univer- 
sity of Utrecht), Professor Wicksell (University of Stocksund), 
and many other writers of eminence. 

Although agreement is not absolutely complete among these author- 
ities, either as to the method to be employed or the extent to which 
trade activity may be controlled by monetary means, yet it would 
seem desirable to point out broadly the lines upon which opinion 
seems to have consolidated within the last few years and to bring to 
light the general theory which lies at the base of the proposals made. 
The difficulty of such a procedure will be apparent to all, but the task 
has been somewhat lightened by the publication by the International 
Association on Unemployment of a similar study on Control of Credit 
as a Remedy for Unemployment}. The present article borrows much 
material from this study, which constitutes an attempt to secure a 
concensus of opinion from the writings of different economists 
upon the relation of credit policy toindustrial activity, and follows 
to a certain extent the same line of approach to the problem. 


THe MAGNITUDE OF THE INFLUENCE OF BANKS ON INDUSTRIAL 
CoNDITIONS 


£ a banker is the universal arbiter of the world’s economy. ”’ 

This expressive and much-quoted phrase of an eminent British 
banker, Dr. Walter Leaf, can hardly be regarded as an exaggeration. 
“Tt would be difficult ’’, states Mr. Robert Nichol, M. P., “ to say 
exactly what percentage of industry depends on a ready supply 





1 INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT: Control of Credit as a 
Remedy for Unemployment, by J. R. BrettErBy. London, P. 8S. King. 1923. 
Referred to in the footnotes to this article as Control of Credit.) 
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of credit from the banks, but it would probably be true to say 
that almost every large or even moderate-sized business makes use 
of credit facilities, and a very large proportion depend normally 
upon such facilities. Accordingly, the policy of the banks can 
largely regulate the quantity of credits and therefore control the 
industrial policy of the nation ?.” 

There are those who would doubt the adequacy even of this 
statement to describe the full influence which the banking system 
may have over a nation’s economy. For it is to be noted that 
even those firms which are not directly dependent upon the bank 
for financial support are none the less dependent upon the system 
in general for the continued supply of commercial credit and cash 
which circulates through the community and forms the basis of 
exchange for practically every transaction effected. Virtually, 
every instrument of purchase, be it cheque, note, or coin, finds its 
way into circulation through the intermediary of the banks ; and, 
in so far as the ebb and flow of these instruments is under the 
control of the institutions issuing them, to that extent the latter 
are responsible for one of the most vital factors in industrial 
production. 

The banks, then, are the agency through which the ‘ money ’ 
factor in production is controlled; and if the monetary system 
fails to give satisfaction, it is through this agency that reform may 
be expected. 

Perhaps the power of the banks to influence trade wil! be even 
better understood if it is realised to what extent the movement 
of average prices, the most common index of trade and a most 
powerful determinant of activity and enterprise, is controlled 
through the monetary machine. ‘ Double the quantity of money ”’, 
states Professor Taussig, ‘‘ and, other things being equal, prices 
will be twice as high as before and the value of money one half. 
Halve the quantity of money and, other things being equal, prices 
will be one half what they were before and the value of money 
double*. ” Hence, to the extent that banks, by this regulation 
of the issue of ‘money’ of all kinds, can influence the move- 
ment of the price level, they are handling a most powerful and 
sensitive instrument for industrial welfare. 

It is, however, widely admitted that, either through the ineffi- 





* The New Leader, 13 July 1923. London. 


a 2 F. W. Taussic : Principles of Economics, p. 236. New York, The ;Macmillan 
. 1921. : 
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ciency of the monetary system itself, or through difficulties imposed 
by state finance, banks have in the past been unable to exercise 
the function of credit and price control in the best interests of 
society. ‘‘ One cannot conclude a survey of the violent changes 
in prices during the war”, states Professor Mitchell, ‘‘ and of 
the grave uncertainties of the near future without reflecting upon 
the badness of the best existing monetary systems. 

“The United States has maintained the gold standard without 
serious limitation and has reorganised its banking system on 
approved lines. Nevertheless we have had price fluctuations 
almost as violent as those of the greenback period. These fluc- 
tuations have caused unmerited suffering to millions of families 
and have heaped unearned riches upon thousands. They have 
caused wasteful struggles, encouraged extravagance among some, 
and created the class of ‘new poor’. They have promoted 
speculation and reduced the efficiency of management and 
labour. We are poorer in goods, more quarrelsome in spirit, less 
ready to work because of these fluctuations. All this has happened 
and is irretrievable. But within a few years fresh changes may 
happen just as evil in their consequences. 

“This wretched record and this wretched prospect are a grave 
indictment of our present form of economic organization. Have 
we not sufficient constructive imagination and practical sagacity 
to develop a better monetary system? ? ”’ 


CRITERIA FOR THE GUIDANCE OF CREDIT PoLicy 


In any attempt to ‘‘ develop a better monetary system ”’ two 
main problems arise : that of determining the new criteria upon 
which banking policy should be based ; and the question of securing 
more complete control over the issue of credit and currency. 

Taking into consideration first the matter of determining the 
indexes which should be used as a guide to banking policy, it will 
be seen that, under the present circumstances, the pre-war system 
is no longer operative. Before the war, the one index in general 
use was the reserve situation, i.e. the proportion which the legal 
tender reserves of central banks bore to their deposit liabilities. 
To use the terms of the First Interim Report of the Committee 
on Currency and Foreign Exchanges after the War (Great Britain) : 





1 Speech before the American Economic Association, Richmond, 1919. 
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“ The expansion of credit, by forcing up prices, involves an in- 
creased demand for legal tender currency both from the banks 
in order to maintain their normal proportion of cash to liabilities 
and from the general public for the payment of wages and for 
retail transactions. In this case also the demand for such currency 
fell upon the reserve of the Bank of England, and the Bank was 
thereupon obliged to raise its rate of discount in order to prevent 
the fall in the proportion of that reserve to its liabilities.”’ The 
one criterion of outstanding importance, under the pre-war system, 
was thus the reserve situation. When the cash or legal tender 
holdings of banks were being too rapidly drained away, it became 
necessary to restrain borrowing ; when the reserve ratio stood high, 
on the other hand, borrowing was encouraged. Such a system, 
however, permitted considerable fluctuations in bank credit, and 
consequently in the movement of prices. Numbers of economists 
considered this system of control quite unsatisfactory or inadequate. 
Mr. R. G. Hawtrey, for instance, states : “‘ For before the war 
the world did suffer gravely from the fluctuations in the commodity 
value of money, moderate as those fluctuations seemed to be... . 
So long as credit is regulated with reference to reserve proportions, 
the trade cycle is bound to recur. The flow of legal tender money 
into circulation and back is one of the very tardiest consequences 
of a credit expansion or contraction. If the central bank waits 
for this flow to affect its reserves, and sits passively looking on at 
an expansion or contraction gathering impetus for years before it 
takes any decisive action, we cannot escape from the alternations 
of feverish activity with depression and unemployment’. 

However, the pre-war system, whether satisfactory or not, is 
no longer operative. In many countries the gold basis has »een 
abandoned and there is no stiict limitation of legal tender reserves. 
In others, notably the United States, the gold supplies are redun- 
dant to a very high degree. In no part of the world, in fact, does 
the reserve situation act as a guide to policy. What, then, should 
be the new indexes to be followed in the control of credit, if the 
best interests of industry are to be served ? 

This question is answered to some extent ia the report referred 
to above on Control of Credit as a Remedy for Unemployment. This 
report shows that, of all indexes, by far the most important for 
consideration is that of price movements. Changes in the level 





2 R. G. Hawrrey: Monetary Reconstruction, p. 144. London, Longmans, 
Green, 1923. 
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.of prices are represented in the first place as being an essential 
factor in determining the volume of employment and of 
production ; the more extreme and violent the fluctuations of this 
level, the deeper become the depressions which follow each cyclical 
boom. After quoting a large number of authorities on this question 
the report states : ‘‘ In general, the argument on which greatest 
emphasis is laid appears to be that, during the boom, rapidly 
rising prices, whilst acting as a very strong stimulus to trade, 
give rise at the same time to certain conditions which cause the 
reaction during the depression to be more intense. The principal 
ways in which this operates may be summarily stated as 
follows ?. 

“In the first place, rising prices, by rendering profitmaking 
exceptionally easy, provide a powerful inducemeat for all business 
men to extend their enterprises and so take still further advantage 
of the rise. Almost any scheme, no matter how expensive or 
how mismanaged, can flourish in a boom. Projects launched 
under such conditions frequently collapse when normal times 
approach, and with their fall they press down others. Again, 
from the very nature of the rise in prices, gradual in the beginning 
and slowly developing greater and greater rapidity, it contains 
psychological elements capable of producing a spirit of business 
optimism far in excess of what is justifiable. The business prophet 
can only judge the future by past and current events. Thus, if 
the rise of prices and the ease of profit-making have been continuing 
for years in an ascending scale, the average producer naturally 
concludes that even better times are ahead. But when the break 
in piices does come, it comes suddenly, taking many unawares ; 
and all those who have laid plans for a continued rising market 
and have unduly extended their enterprise and purchases will 
suffer heavily. 

“‘ Secondly, a continuous rise in prices acts as a stimulus to 
purchasing for stock in anticipation of higher prices. When the 
rate of rise becomes appreciable, speculative purchasing is also 
encouraged thereby. The resultant accumulation of stocks inten- 
sifies the depression in various ways. By immediately exaggerating 
and falsifying the real demand of the final consumer during the 
boom, it induces manufacturers to extend their business on an 
excessive scale, thus tending to increase the number of subsequent 





* Control of Credit, pp. 33-35. 
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failares in the slump. Again, the ultimate liquidation of the 
large reserves of finished goods accumulated in this manner serves 
to force down prices and intensify the depression. 

“* Thirdly, the rise in prices and costs, once started, becomes 
cumulative in effect and, as the boom advances, causes a serious 
strain on the resources of banks. The latter, in order to protect 
their reserves, raise the rate of discount and maintain it at a high 
figure until the danger is over. The strain on credit is invariably 
the worst immediately after the turn in prices and, as a result, 
the discount rate is always highest and borrowing most difficult 
at a point when the depression is most serious. In order to secure 
liquid capital and ready cash for current needs, firms are forced 
to liquidate their stocks ‘ at any price’. The rush to sell, coupled 
with the ‘ buyers’ strike ’, both of which are largely the results of 
contracting credit, constitute a source of serious aggravation in 
an already stagnating market. 

“The rapid fall in prices during the depression may thus be 
considered to be a direct consequence of the rise of prices preceding 
it ; but, in so far as this fall may be accentuated by the main- 
tenance of a high discount rate or any other controllable factor, 
account should be taken of the widely expressed opinion that the 
slump in prices is one of the most serious of all the factors to be 
considered?, ” 

The same report goes on to show that, apart from the influence 
of fluctuations in prices on employment and production, there are 
many other reasons which would show the desirability of main- 
taining a more stable level. Price changes cause injustice in the 
relations between debtor and creditor, affect the burden of national 
debt, inflict hardship either on those who depend on fixed incomes 
or on those engaged in industry, and aggravate all the factors 
which tend to social and industrial friction. ‘ Whilst it would 
seem premature to say that there is general agreement on the 
desirability of every country attempting to secure an absolutely 
unvarying level of prices, there seems no question that the great 





In illustration of the importance attached to the need for restraining the rate 
of fall of prices, the Federation of British Industries might be quoted as considering 
that the deflationary policy in Great Britain and the consequent fall of prices 
during 1920-1922 were the cause of : dislocation of trade and severe losses to all 
holders of stocks and commodities, and to all who trade on borrowed money, 
i.e. to practically the whole commercial and industrial community ; a severe 
check to export trade; an increase in the burden of internal debt ; and severe 
unemployment. (Bulletin of the Federation of British Industries, 30 Oct. 1923. 
London.) 
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consensus of opinion is in favour of the slowest possible rate of move- 
ment}, ” 

‘‘ However, the movement of prices, though emphatically of 
first importance, cannot be considered as an independent and 
final criterion. For a rise in prices does not always mean that 
trade is active, and a decline does not always point to depression. 

“ Professor W. C. Mitchell shows that, ‘ contrary to a widely 
accepted opinion, prices do not always rise in the early stages 
of a revival and they do sometimes turn upwards during depres- 
sion’. This he illustrates in a footnote, stating, in particular, 
that ‘ English index numbers show a slight rise in 1904 though 
the revival of business can scarcely be said to have begun before 
1905 *.’ If it is true, therefore, that an upward movement of 
prices can take place before the depression is spent, it seems clear 
that the price index number cannot be used as an infallible guide 
to the action desirable with regard to bank credit. For it would 
be folly, however rapidly prices were recovering, to add to the 
burden of industry by increasing the price of credit just at a time 
when business firms were with difficulty extricating themselves 
from the trammels of a general slump in trade. 

*« It seems to be clearly the general opinion that, in the upward 
swing of prices, the discount rate should not be raised to a high 
figure until all the factors of production are very fully employed. 
Particularly is it important to maintain a very low rate of discount 
during the initial period of revival, even though this period may 
be marked by a swift recovery of wholesale prices. Such an atti- 
tude would apparently be strongly supported by the Federation 
of British Industries, whose report, published in October 1923, 
states : 

“«* At the moment we are at the depth of an extremely serious 
depression of trade. Past experience shows that in such conditions 
a certain upward movement in prices is an invariable and inevi- 
table accompaniment of the process of recovery. The object of 
a policy of price stabilisation, therefore, should not be to stabilise 
prices at the abnormally low level shown by the index number 
at the bottom of a severe depression, but at such an increase on 
this level as normal trade activity would entail. ’ 

* Assuming, however, that the policy of maintaining a low 





* Control of Credit, p. 44. The italics are ours. 


2 W. C. Mrronett : Business Cycles, p. 457. Berkeley, California. University 
of California Press, 1913. 
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rate of discount were followed during the earlier part of a trade 
revival, the question would then arise as to the means for deter- 
mining when the recovery is so far advanced as to necessitate a 
change of policy ?.” 

The report goes on to show that the employment index would 
appear to afford the most reliable guide as to the moment when 
the proposed policy of stabilisation should be put into effect. 
When the point is reached at which a very high proportion of 
the working force is already occupied, “ bank credit created for 
the purpose of enabling somebody to take workers or orders away 
from somebody else”? does not increase production. At this 
stage the growth of bank credit should be restricted in such a way 
that it conforms to the rate of growth of production, which is 
then only such as may be achieved by the improvement of plant 
and methods. Once this position has been reached, in fact, it 
is not only opportune, but highly desirable, to impose restraint 
on the growth of credit. For if this were not done the inevitable 
effect would be inflation, with its subsequent reaction to depression. 

The policy of price stabilisation is thus considered imperative, 
but essentially as an ultimate solution for application when the 
right moment has arrived ; and the opportuneness of the occasion 
is best judged by the position of the employment index, taken 
in conjunction perhaps with an index of physical production. 

The summarised results of all the above evidence would appear 
to be that banking policy should be directed towards regulating 
credit, not, as before the war, in accordance with the amount of 
cash reserves held, but rather in accordance with the requirements 
of industry as determined by the employment index and the 
movement of prices ; and that, if such principles were observed, 
there would seem reason to believe that, by a policy first of stimu- 
lation, then, the moment arrived, of stabilisation, industry might 
be maintained at a higher average level of activity than has ever 
previously been achieved. 







































MEANS FOR CONTROLLING THE GROWTH OF CREDIT 





If the above statement might be considered as broadly outlining 
the criteria which should guide the credit policy of banks under 















* Control of Credit, pp. 72-73. 


2? Foster and Oatrcuines: Money, p. 72. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. , 
1923. 
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existing conditions, there would then arise the problem of deter- 
mining the means by which this policy might be rendered effective. 
In other words, how can the issue of credit and currency be brought 
under effective control, so that industry may at one moment be 
stimulated, at another restrained ? 

There are various more or less direct methods whereby in- 
dividual banks can check the growth of their loans to clients. “ Just 
as, during a period of shortage of food, certain commodities must 
be rationed, so it sometimes happens that in cases of financial 
stringency the banks find it necessary to ration their own commod- 
ity. One form of ‘ rationing’ is that known as ‘ selective credit 
control ’ and infers the restriction of the issue of credit to certain 
classes of customers alone.... 

‘‘ A further method whereby individual banks may reduce 
the amount of the loans made is that of increasing the severity 
of collateral tests ; that is, of making loans only against higher 
grade security. In America, where the commercial banks make 
closer investigations into the financial status of their dependent 
firms, this method finds its counterpart in the insistance by the 
banks on an improving ratio between liquid assets and current 
liabilities in the firms’ balance sheets}. ” 

These methods have certain disadvantages, chief amongst 
which is that they can only satisfactorily be put into operation 
provided there is a general voluntary agreement or understanding 
among banks that these systems should be put into operation 
universally, and upon clearly defined principles. 

What would seem more practicable and desirable would be 
any system capable of bringing ezternal pressure to bear on the 
whole of the money-lending organisation in such a way that credit 
is everywhere eased or restricted on a general and uniform scale. 
The possibility of such a method exists wherever there is a central 
institution, or bankers’ bank, which holds a considerable portion 
of the cash reserves of other banks and lends them further cash _ 
when necessary. By regulating the rate at which it will lend cash 
to dependent banks the central institution can control to a certain 
extent the rate at which the other banks can in turn lend to the 
industrial community. Under certain conditions, the power of 
control is almost complete. Speaking of the Bank Rate of the 
Bank of England Mr. H. N. Brailsford, editor of the New Leader: 
states : “ It is, of course, the rate at which the Bank will advance 





1 Control of Credit, pp. 67-68. 
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money to customers who have bills to discount. It also governs 
automatically the rate at which the less august and venerable 
banks lend money to their customers. It is, in short, the rate or 
basis for reckoning the various rates at which credit is sold to 
industry ?.” 

If we may accept for the moment the statement that the rate 
of discount demanded by banks in general when they advance 
money to their clientsis governed largely by the rate charged by 
the central institutions, it might be well to discuss briefly the manner 
in which the general rate or ‘‘ market rate ” affects the growth 
of money and credit, and thereby influences prices. 

The rate of discount is, as it were, the fee or price which banks 
charge when making loans to their customers. Obviously, there- 
fore, when the price to the borrower is raised, borrowing tends to 
be restrained ; and, conversely, the lowering of the price will 
induce a number of the hesitant to come forward more eagerly 
for loans. However, doubts are frequently expressed as to the 
efficiency of such a method of regulating credit, because the price 
of borrowed capital is but a minor part of the costs of doing business. 
During a boom in trade, the growth of profits would appear to 
counteract entirely the restraining influence of a high rate of 
discount, and during depression no money would be borrowed 
unless a new use could be found for it, regardless of the smallness 
of the cost of borrowing. 

Mr. R. G. Hawtrey deals at some length with this difficulty : 

‘‘ When credit expansion with the concomitant upward: ten- 
dency of prices has once set in, a rate of discount, which under 
normal conditions would be adequate or even high, becomes low 
relatively to the profits derived from the use of borrowed money. 
What is needed to secure control is such a rise in the rate as will 
deter traders from borrowing. But if prices are rising, the mere 
holding of commodities in stock yields an additional profit over 
and above the usual dealers’ percentage on the turn-over. If 
traders are to be deterred from borrowing money to buy commodi- 
ties, the rate of discount must be high enough to offset the 
additional profit. 

‘“‘ But, it may be asked, how is this possible when prices are 
rising at the rate of 30 per cent. per annum? No one would 
contemplate a rate of discount of anything approaching such 
a figure. Yet how can a lower rate be deterrent ? 





1 The New Leader, 13 July 1923. 
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‘“‘ The explanation is that it is not the past rise in prices but 
the future rise that has to be counteracted. The problem is a 
psychological one. As soon as the rate is high enough to offset 
the traders’ hopes of future profits it becomes deterrent. And 
a very relevant factor in the psychological problem is the traders’ 
expectations as to the intentions of the authority which fixes 
rates. If that authority means business, and can be relied on to 
push up rates relentlessly till they become deterrent, the mere 
expectation that this will happen may make quite a moderate 
rate adequate. For the prospect of rising prices is dispelled and 
normal standards of profit and interest are re-established in the 
traders’ minds?.”’ In a further passage Mr. Hawtrey states 
“It is perfectly true that the producer is not much troubled by 
the rate of interest he has to pay his banker. But that is not so 
in the case of the merchant or dealer, who is constantly carrying 
stocks of goods large in proportion to his own capital, and makes 
very nice calculations as to his margin of profit and the cost of 
borrowing. A moderate rise in the cost of borrowing will make 
the carrying of stocks appreciably less attractive to him. He 
will buy less and sell more, and so a fall of prices can be started ?.” 

“The other branch of the problem, the counteracting of a 
loss of confidence, is not quite so certainly soluble. ‘ Loss of 
confidence ’ means an expectation that prices will fall, or that 
demand will contract. It is theoretically conceivable in such a 
case that no rate of interest, however low, would tempt dealers 
to buy goods. Even lending money without interest would not 
help, if the borrower anticipated a loss on every conceivable use 
that he could make of the money. Business got into something 
like this state in England after the American crisis of 1893. Bank 
rate was kept at two per cent. for upwards of two years before a 
revival began, and the open market rate for three months’ bills 
fell below one per cent. 

“But such a condition of stagnation is not possible except 
in the course of reaction from a riot of inflation. If the inflation 


is prevented, the stagnation will never arise*.”’ 
Mr. Hawtrey also notes the need for avoiding delay in the 


application of the monetary brake. ‘‘ Credit is inherently unstable, 
and it can only be successfully controlled by perpetual vigilance 





1 Monetary Reconstruction, pp. 107-108. 
2 Ibid., p. 140. 
3 Ibid., p. 142. 
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and prompt action. Every disturbance from the normal, whether 
towards expansion or towards contraction, tends to magnify 
itself unless quickly checked by the appropriate rise or fall in the 
discount rate. Traders and bankers often deprecate rapid changes 
in the discount rate as being unsettling to business. But what 
is unsettling is the alternation between expanding and contracting 
credit. If credit, and therefore the flow of purchasing power, 
is kept approximately steady, the short-period changes in the rate 
of discount cause no trouble except in the highly specialised 
calculations of the discount market itself}. ”’ | 

Under certain conditions, however, there are very definite 
limitations to the efficiency of the discount rate as a means of 
controlling credit. For instance, the action of the State in 
regulating the basis of legal tender cash, or in itself borrowing 
or repaying loans on a large scale, may eatirely counteract the 
influence normally exercised by the rate of discount. Apart 
from these extraordinary circumstances, however, there would 
seem reason to believe that, oa account of the very universal 
character of its influence, the rate of discount must be considered 
as a factor of importance in controlling the volume of credit and 
the movement of prices. 

“Tt would be an extremely difficult task to determine what 
may be considered a generally acceptable formula with regard 
to the control of the discount rate. One may safely say that no 
economist considers it possible to secure absolute stability by this 
agency. Many, however, believe that it may render possible the 
restriction of price fluctuations within very narrow limits, provided 
that the banks are united and unfettered in their action. There 
are hardly any who will deny that the judicious use of the dis- 
count rate may at all times have a beneficial restraining influence 
on the rapidity of price movements. Those who object to its 
use for this purpose do so principally on political grounds. 

‘“‘ Starting from this basis, it would be well to revert to the 
main point at issue. Unemploymentis ascourge. Ifthe manipu- 
lation of one factor in industrial organisation may lead in any 
way to a diminution of this evil, the immediate duty of all con- 
cerned would seem to be to strengthen this factor where possible 
and determine the soundest criteria for its use. The discount 
rate is a weapon ready to hand. Its exercise requires no en- 





* Ibid., pp. 123-124. 
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abling legislation and its application is even now in part controlled. 
How then may it be gripped and used with greater force and 
certainty +?” 


MEASURES FOR RENDERING THE Discount RaTE 
MORE EFFECTIVE 


“The problem of increasing the efficiency of the discount rate 
presents a two-fold aspect. First, it is necessary to determine 
how national unity may be secured in the adoption of any policy. 
This amounts in current practice to finding a means for rendering 
the central rate of discount effective in controlling the market 
rate. When this is secured, the further question arises of increas- 
ing the influence of the market rate over the expansion of credit ?.”’ 

The report quoted here passes in review three methods of 
securing national unity amongst banks in the adoption of a stated 
discount policy : the voluntary cooperation of banks for the 
regulation of deposit and discount rates ; increasing the dependence 
of the member banks upon the central institution ; and the pur- 
chase or sale of securities by the central bank with a view to 
easing or restricting credit. Emphasis appears to be rather on 
the first of these methods as likely to produce the most con- 
tinuously effective results. After showing the various difficulties 
confronting any co-operative arrangement for the regulation of 
the market rate of discount in accordance with the movements 
of the central rate, the report states: 

“Probably the nearest approach to this method of securing 
joint action has already been achieved in London. Here the 
rate of interest on deposits of all the principal banks moves auto- 
matically with the discount rate of the Bank of England (the 
Bank Rate). When the Bank Rate was raised on 5 July last 
from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent., the deposit rate was likewise raised 
from 1 per cent. to 2 per cent. A further rise of 1 per cent. in the 
Bank Rate would be reflected by a corresponding rise of 1 per 
cent. in the deposit rate, and so on. Now, since the deposit rate 
constitutes one of the principal costs of banking, any movement 
in this figure must be offset by a compensatory change in the 
banks’ prices, i.e. their rates of discount. Hence, wherever by 
custom or necessity the deposit rate moves automatically with 





1 Control of Credit, pp. 101-102. 
Ibid., p. 103. 
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the central rate of discount, a considerable measure of control 
is thereby exercised over the market rate of discount. It would 
seem, therefore, that the London system might with advantage 
be extended to other financial capitals +.’ 

The second broad division of the problem of rendering the 
discount rate more effective, that of increasing the influence of 
the market rate of discount over the expansion of credit, resolves 
itself more into a question of enhancing the psychological effect 
of raising or lowering the rate. 

“One point of outstanding importance was noted at the end 
of the preceding chapter : that to be most effective, the raising or 
lowering of the price of accommodation should take place before 
the movement of prices has attained any degree of rapidity. 
Such a precautionary system would be even more strengthened, 
however, if it were known to be the declared and recognised policy 
of the banks. If business men knew that those who control the 
monetary machine would make a concerted effort to prevent rapid 
fluctuations in prices, they would neither rush to buy at the first 
signs of a boom nor would they stampede when a decline was in 
evidence. This stabilising of business confidence would go far 
towards increasing the effectiveness of the discount rate as a 
stabiliser of prices. Speaking of the current situation, Mr. J. M. 
Keynes states that ‘the best way of remedying unemployment 
would be for those responsible to declare that they would do all 
they could by means of currency policy to avoid a fall of prices 
and to promote confidence of the business world in the existing 
level of prices *.’ In America, a similar appeal for a ‘ certain 
well defined policy ’ has been made by such prominent economists 
as C. J. Bullock, O. M. W. Sprague, and W. B. Donham®.” 

In a closing passage the report emphasises the necessity for 
further extensive research into the means of bringing credit defin- 
itely under control : ‘‘ In so far as the State and the banking 
system have it in their power to add considerably to their influence 
over this vital factor in industrial and social welfare, they are under 
a joint obligation to shoulder the responsibility which this potential 
power demands. Further research, the definition of a clear policy 
and united purpose, would seem to describe the line of action 
desired *, ” 





* Ibid., pp. 104-105. 

* The Nation and Athenaeum, 11 Aug. 1923, p. 611. London. 
* Control of Oredit, p. 111. 

* Ibid., p. 113. 
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THe NEED FoR INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


“It is a platitude’’, says Professor E. R. A. Seligman, “ to 
state that nowadays, no country can live to itself alone and be 
completely independent of its neighbours!.’”’ Where currency 
and price relations are concerned, however, it may be difficult to 
realise exactly what may be the link which prevents any country 
from securing independence. As Professor Seligman has shown, 
there is now an added complication in that the present position 
differs from that of pre-war days, when the operation of the gold 
standard bound together the price levels of all countries maintain- 
ing that standard. 

Owing to this difference, the reasons given for securing inter- 
national co-operation have varied considerably. To those who 
advocate the resumption of the gold standard in Europe the 
argument advanced by Professor Cassel would present a particular 
appeal. He shows that : “ The restoration of the gold standard 
in England, as in other countries in a comparable financial position 
would, as I have previously pointed out, most easily be effected 
by a lowering of the internal value of the dollar, which, of course, 
would be bound to entail a corresponding reduction in the 
purchasing power of gold?.” In another passage he states that: 
“The actual reversion to a gold standard, which, as we have seen, 
is so vital for the stabilisation of the value of gold itself, must of 
course be greatly furthered if Europe and America together discuss 
the problem common to both, and if a more and more close co- 
operation is brought about between those who are entrusted with 
the daily management of the fate of currencies *.”’ 

Regardless, however, of considerations arising out of the 
maintenance or resumption of the gold standard, there would 
still seem to be strong reasons for anticipating a close relationship 
between the price levels of countries which are commercially 
interdependent. ‘ It is an axiom in economics ”’, affirms Professor 
J. H. Jones, ‘‘ that there is a strong tendency towards a common 
level of prices in countries trading with each other, due allowance 
being made for differences in their tariff policies and in the cost 





1 E. R. A. Sevieman : Stabilization of Business, p. 283. New York, the Mac- 
millan Co., 1923. 

® Quarterly Report of the Statistical Department of the Skandinaviska Kreditac- 
tiebolaget (English edition), Oct. 1922, p. 34. Stockholm. 
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of transport?.’’ Significant corroboration for this statement is 
to be found in the recent very uniform and simultaneous fall in 
prices in Japan, America, Great Britain, Scandinavia, and, to 
a less extent, in Western Europe, a circumstance which was in 
fact foretold by Professor Jones as early as 1919. ‘‘ The contraction 
(of currency) when it begins will assume an international character. 
No single nation is free in this matter, which is eminently suitable 
for control by a League of Nations. Our currency policy will 
be determined largely by that of other countries, an economic 
truth the force of which America is now beginning to realise, and 
which all industrial communities might have realised in the years 
preceding the war ?.” 

In an address given by Mr. John A. Todd before the Third 
Conference of the National Movement towards a Christian Order 
of Industry and Commerce, held at Oxford in July 1923, further 
definition was given to this idea of international collaboration for 
the control of currency. Two possible systems of co-operation were 
suggested : 

(1) The idea of an international monetary system consisting of 
both currency and credit, controlled by some form of financial e 
of Nations, from which, however, no nation can be excluded. One 
thing is clear as the result of our war experience ; there is no use in 
trying to control a country’s currency system unless you can include 
control of its credit system. No matter how strictly controlled the 
currency may be, if the credit system is allowed to expand ad lib. it 
may produce inflation just as certainly as the most unlimited expansion 
of the currency, e.g. Germany in recent months. 

(2) A less idealistic scheme would be a return to a gold standard, 
but with modifications on the lines of the Indian Gold Exchange stan- 
dard system, which was in successful operation for nearly twenty years 
before the War. If some such system could be extended to a consider- 
able portion of the world, e.g. the British Empire and the United 
States, it would go very far to eliminate the fluctuations of the exchange 
which have played so large a part in our recent troubles °. 

It is not to individual economists alone that one must look 
for evidence as to the necessity for treating monetary questions 
in an international sphere. The International Conference at Genoa, 
most representative of all economic organisations yet known, 
confirms in clearest terms the urgent need for establishing 
permanent co-operation between nations for controlling credit. 
Viewing the problem in a practical light, it signals out the banks 





1 J. H. Jonss : Social Economics, p. 148. London, Methuen, 1919. 
® Ibid., p. 154. 

3 NattonaL MovEMENT TOWARDS A CHRISTIAN ORDER OF INDUSTRY AND 
Commence : Christian Order of Industry Series, No. 3, p. 42. York, 1923. 
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themselves as the most suitable organisation through which any 
movement for collaboration may be initiated. The relevant 
passages, contained in Resolutions 3 and 12 of the Report of the 
Financial Commission, unanimously adopted by the Conference, 
are as follows : 


Measures of currency reform will be facilitated if the practice of 
continuous co-operation among central banks of issue, or banks regu- 
lating credit policy in the several countries, can be developed. Such 
co-operation of central banks, not necessarily confined to Europe, 
pe provide opportunities of co-ordinating their policy, without 
hampering the freedom of the several banks. It is —— that an 
early meeting of representatives of central banks should be held with 
a view to considering how best to give effect to this recommendation!. 

With a view to the development of the practice of continuous co- 
operation among central banks and banks regulating credit policy in 
the several countries, as recommended in Resolution 3, this Conference 
recommends that the Bank of England be requested to call a meeting 
of such banks as soon as possible to consider the proposals adopted by 
the Conference, and to make recommendations to their respective 
Governments for the adoption of an International Monetary Conven- 
tion. 


The main conclusions which would appear to stand out from 
a survey of recent literature on the financial aspects of unemploy- 
ment are broadly that, out of the confusion of post-war monetary 
conditions, a new system might be evolved which would yield 


even better results than ever before attained. Bank credit, the 
main agency through which the community may add to its purchas- 
ing capacity, might be regulated, not, as previously, in accordance 
with mechanical and virtually uncontrollable processes, but in 
accordance with the broadest interests of society as expressed by 
a scientific combination of indexes of trade and employment. 
The chaos of the momeat might thus be regarded as an unpre- 
cedented opportunity for the banks. Not only might they aid 
the recovery of the world’s stability, but they might also contribute 
to the achievement of a new and higher permanent standard of 
industrial efficiency. The realisation of such an ideal would entail, 
first, a high degree of national unity in following the new procedure, 
and secondly, so states the Genoa Conference, the development of 
international collaboration between the central banks of issue in 
the several countries. 





2 Resolution 3. 
2 Resolution 12. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 
Inspection of Mines in Great Britain in 1923! 


As in the preceding year? this report, which deals with the second 
calendar year of the existence of the Mines De ent, contains, 
in addition to the report of the Chief Inspector of Mines (pp. 41-83), a 
general review of coal mining and other mining and quarrying 
industries in 1922 (output, consumption, and prices of the various 
minerals) (pp. 3-5, 16-23), an analysis of the operation of the National 
Wages Agreement in the coal-mining industry (pp. 6-11), together 
with particulars as to colliery developments and housin (pp. 11-13), 
drainage schemes (p. 13), the work of the Miners’ elfare Fund 
(pp. 14-15), trial borings for oil (pp. 24-25), and the work of the 
Department in connection with healt and safety in the mining and 
quarrying industries (pp. 26-40). 

The non-statistical appendices to the report include (1) a list of the 
principal official publications relating to the mining and quarryi 
industries and (2) a list of the official committees in connection wit 
the industries. 


—— 


Starr AND STATISTICS 


The inspection staff in 1922 consisted of 88 inspectors of various 
grades (pp. 42-44), who exercised supervision over 2,911 coal, shale, 
and ironstone mines, 329 metalliferous mines, and 5,207 quarries (p.46), 
the mines employing 1,175,280 persons and the quarries 67,489, as 
against 1,156,938 and 69,979 respectively in 1921* (pp. 48, 109-110). 
Of the persons employed at mines 940,100 worked underground and 
235,180, including 6,049 women and girls, above ground (p. 48). Except 
during June and July there was a steady increase in the number of 
wage earners on colliery books and short time also was reduced. The 
number of unemployment books lodged by coal miners fell from 10.4 
per cent. in January to 4.6 per cent. in December, the average figures 
for all trades being 16.2 per cent. and 12.2 per cent. respectively (p. 3). 


SaFEetTy 


Accidents were more frequent in 1922 than in 1921: 190,249 accidents 
entailing over a week’s disablement and 1,160 deaths as against 90,121 





1 Great Brrrarmy. Boarp or TRADE, Mines DepartTMENT: Second Annual 
Report of the Secretary for Mines for the year ending 31 December 1922, and he 
Annual Report of H. M. Chief Inspector of Mines for the same period, with a Stat- 
pe Appendix to both Reports. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1923. 195 pp., 

charts. 

* For review of 1921 Report see International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, 
Jan. 1923, pp. 158-159. 


* Including particulars for Ireland. 
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accidents and 815 deaths in 19211 (pp. 48-49, 148-155). The Secre. 

for Mines comments on the great increase in the number of non- 
fatal accidents.. He notes that when allowance is made for the number 
of persons employed a notable reduction as compared with 1913 is 
shown in the number of serious non-fatal accidents reported in 1920 
and in 1922 and states that as fatal accidents show the same tendency 
it may be concluded that the risk from ordinary day-to-day accidents 
at mines has been sensibly reduced. In the case, however, of non-fatal 
accidents classified as other than serious, the rate, which had fallen 
in 1920 to about two-thirds of the 1913 rate, was higher in 1922 than in 
1913, the number of accidents per 1000 persons employed being 149.8 in 
1913 and 154.5 in 1922. The Chief Inspector suggests that the increase 
is more apparent than real and that the figures “‘ measure rather the 
extent to which accidents were reported by workmen than the extent 
to which they actually occurred ”’ (pp. 26-27). 

The year under review was an unfortunate one so far as explosions 
of firedamp are concerned. The Chief Inspector states that of the four 
explosions due to blasting operations, which involved the loss of 59 lives, 
three were attributable to violation of one or other of the requirements 
of the Explosives in Coal Mines Order (pp. 50-52). It is considered 
that the number of accidents in general due to the use of explosives 
underground could be further reduced by stricter observance of the 
terms of the Order (p.58). 

Many of the minor explosions of gas were due to the use of naked 
lights, and the inspector for Scotland reports that nearly all those 
occurring in his area were due to carelessness on the part of the officials 
or men (p. 53). With regard to accidents due to falls of ground — the 
chief cause of accidents in coal mines — the Chief Inspector states 
that, while the majority of these are unavoidable, “‘ there is still one 
third, if not more, of the loss of life due to falls of ground as a present 
basis upon which to concentrate thought and attention ” (p. 54). Not 
a single fatality occurred during the year owing to over-winding. This 
is considered a remarkable achievement (p. 56). It is noted that the 
use of electricity is being extended (p. 59). From the last published 
report (Memorandum No. 7) of the Miners’ Lamps Committee, which 
was set upin 1919, that Committee would appear to be definitely of 
the opinion that the electric lamp is preferable to the flame lamp (p. 29). 

Inspections on behalf of the workers, by representatives appointed 
by the workers under Section 16 of the Coal Mines Act, varied in fre- 
quency in the different parts of the country. In Scotland only four 
such inspections were reported while in the North of England practi- 
cally all the mines in Durham and Northumberland are inspected. The 
inspector for the latter district reports that the results of these inspec- 
tions were found to be beneficial (p. 77). 

The period under review was that of the first full year’s work of 
the Safety in Mines Research Board*. It is noted that with the 
financial support of the Miners’ Welfare Fund the work has steadily 
progressed and that there has been a general increase of interest in this 
question (p. 33). 





1 Iacluding particulars for Ireland. 

2 Full Reports of the work of the Safety in Mines Research Board and of th- 
Miners’ Welfare Committee in 1922 have been published separately. Cf. Intere 
national Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 5, Nov. 1923, p. 776. 
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Miners’ WELFARE COMMITTEE 











During 1922 the Miners’ Welfare Committee! made considerable 

rogress in the consideration of schemes submitted by the various 
District Welfare Committees, which consist of representatives of the 
coal owners and miners in the district. The majority of the schemes 
approved were of a recreational character (226, involving expenditure 
ot about £390,000, out of a total of 264 schemes). Schemes for medical 
and nursing services, hospitals, convalescent homes, pit-head baths, 
and other health purposes numbered thirty, the total cost being about 
£102,000. Eight grants, amounting in to £12,600, were made to 
assist local meee eo oay ve (p. 14). At the end of the year there 
were still seven districts from which no recommendations had been 
received but most of the District Committees concerned were under- 
stood to have schemes under consideration (p. 14). 

Less progress was made in the allocation of the general fund, which 
consists of one-fifth of the total contributions. The two main objects 
in view are mining education and research. The Miners’ Welfare 
Committeé have expressed their willingness to devote a substantial 
portion of the general fund to research purposes and have consulted 
the Safety in Mines Research Board on the subject. A number of 
allocations have been made. As regards mining education the Miners’ 
Welfare Committee asked the University Grants Committee for advice 
as to the best lines on which to give financial assistance and a special 
sub-Committee was appointed to consider the question. The report 
of this sub-committee was to be available in 1923 (p. 15). 























PROCEEDINGS 






Proceedings were instituted under the Coal and Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Acts against owners in 76 cases and against under-officials 
and workers in 959 cases, convictions being secured in 40 and 890 cases 
respectively (pp. 80, 166). Under the Quarries Act proceedings were 
brought against owners, etc., in four cases and against workers in one 
case, convictions being secured in all cases. Over one-fourth of the 
men’s offences were in connection with matches and smoking below 
ground, nearly one-eighth in connection with underground haulage, 
and nearly one-eighth in respect of contraventions of rules as to the 
care and treatment of animals (pp. 166-167). 













WoRrRKMEN’S COMPENSATION 










As regards workmen’s compensation, table 57 (p. 168) shows that 
the total number of new cases of disease amongst miners for which 
compensation became payable in 1922 was 7,331 as against 3,769 in 
1921. Nearly half of the new cases were for nys us, most of the 
remainder being for beat knee and beat hand. The Secretary for 
Mines notes the increase in the rate of incidence of nystagmus (9.9 cases 
per thousand underground workers as compared with 7.2 per thousand 
in 1920) and emphasises the importance of taking remedial measures. 
















! See Note 2 on preceding page. 
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The only remedy is stated to be better lighting, and in this connection 
reference is made to the first Report of the Miners’ Nystagmus Committee 
which was set up by the Medical Research Council in 1920 at the request 
of the Home Office (p. 29). 


WAGES 


The report covers the first complete year in which wages and profits 
were governed by the National Agreement of 1921, the object of which 
was “ to provide machinery by which wages may from time to time 
be automatically adjusted in accordance with trading results ” Pr 6). 
The unit for the application of this principle is the “ district ”. ere 
are thirteen districts, varying in size, in each of which wages are depen- 
dent, subject to a minimum, on the amount of the aggregate peace + in 
the district after the deduction of costs other than wages, these so-called 
** net proceeds ” being shared between wages and profits in an agreed 
i ay which works out at about 85 to 15 (p. 6). Owing to the 

ow prices of coal in the second quarter of 1922, wages in all districts 
fell in August to the lowest point that the ment permits, and in 
many districts additions had to be made to the wages of the low-paid 
day workers under the clause providing that if the rate of wages deter- 
mined under the Agreement does not provide a subsistence wage for 
these workers, such addition is to be made to their wages “ as may be 
necessary for the purpose ” (p. 5). During the second half of the year 
trading conditions improved and the amount available for wages 
increased. In four districts earnings rose to a small extent above 
the minima and even in those that remained on the minimum there 


was some improvement in the actual earnings of the workers owing 
to greater regularity of employment (p. 5). 

Four districts were on the minimum for the whole year and six 
others for more than six months of the year (p. 10). In no district 
did profits receive the agreed share of the “ net proceeds ” and in some 
districts the ‘‘ net —— ” had to be largely supplemented in order 


to meet the cost of wages alone (pp. 9-10). 

As the operation of the Agreement during 1922 was largely governed 
by the minimum wage clause, it is pointed out that the year’s experience 
“‘ affords little guidance on the normal working of the scheme as a 
‘ profit sharing’ arrangement ” (p. 9). From the analysis of the 
year’s results — tables are given from both the employers’ and the 
workers’ point of view (p. 10) — the report concludes “ first, that in 
normal times the advantage of greater productivity may be expected 
markedly to outweigh the advantage of higher price ; secondly, that 
the normal tendencies of the agreement were thrown out of gear by the 
operation of the minimum wage clause and complicated by arbitrary 
differences in the values of the minimum wage in the different districts ; 
and thirdly, that the minimum wage in many districts, in the circum- 
stances of 1922, constituted at the same time a lamentably inadequate 
remuneration of labour and a formidable drain on the owners’ resources.” 
The opinion is expressed that next year’s report will afford a better 
ss for analysing the practical operation of the main principles 
of the Agreement (p. 11). 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Labour Inspection in Spain in 1920, 1921, 
and 1922? 


ORGANISATION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE INSPECTORATE 


The supreme authority in Spain for the administration of labour 
legislation is the Institute of ial Reform, a body set up in 1903 
and composed of representatives of non-official associations and of 
employers and workers as well as representatives of the Government. 
The Institute, which is now attached to the Ministry of Labour, Com- 
merce, and Industry set up in 1920, includes a Department of Labour 
and Inspection with a director-general at its head. The labour inspector- 
ate was created by the Royal Decree of 1 March 1906* and consists 
of the central inspection department, district inspectors’, provincial 
inspectors, and assistant inspectors. 

The inspectorate, however, is not the only authority concerned in 
the administration of labour legislation. Local and provincial commit- 
tees for social reform (Juntas de reformas sociales) consisting of represent- 
atives of employers and workers and of the ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities‘ had been set up to administer the Act of 13 March 1900 
on the employment of women and children. These committees were 
not abolished when the labour inspectorate was established, but con- 
tinued to be entirely responsible for the work of inspection in all localities 
where no inspector was appointed. By an Order of 13 December 
1907 the local committees were entrusted with the enforcement of the 
Act of 3 March 1904 on Sunday rest even in localities where a labour 
inspector hed been appointed. An Order of 2 July 1909 placed 
the committees under the direction of the Institute of Social Reform 
in all matters relating to labour inspection. When the inspector is in 
the locality where he has his headquarters, the committees do not visit 
undertakings to supervise the observance of labour laws except those 
on Sunday rest. When he goes on a tour of inspection he informs the 
local committee, which then inspects undertakings and communicates 
the results to the inspectors and to the Institute of Social Reform. 

In addition to the enforcement of labour legislation, the inspectors 
have certain other duties not strictly included in labour inspection. 
Under the Decree of 1 March 1906 the central inspection department 
is required to draw up reports on the development of industry, and the 
inspectors have also certain duties in connection with the application 
of legislation on cheap housing. 





1 Instrruto DE RerFormas Socrates, DIRECCION GENERAL DE TRABAJO Y¥ 
INsPECCION, SECCION DE INSPECCION ¥ EXPERIENCIA SOCIALE: Memoria general 
de la Inspeccion del Trabajo, 1920. 392 pp., 39 diagrams. Ditto, 1921. 328 pp., 
39 diagrams. Madrid, Sobrinos de la suc. de M. Minuesa de los Rios. Ditto, 1922. 
349 pp., 39 diagrams. Madrid, Estabiecimiento tipografico editorial iberica. 

* Cf. Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. I, 1906, p. 428. 

* In Spain the inspection district is a large area comprising several provinces. 

‘The composition of these committees was amended by a Decree of 
3 January 1923. 
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Tue REpPoRTS 


The reports of the labour inspectorate for 1920 and 1921 consist 
in each case of a general introduction, reports of the district inspectors, 
statistical tables illustrating the activities of the inspectorate in the 
period under review, a general survey of the progress made in the 
observance of labour legislation, and an appendix which reviews briefly 
the duties of the local committees for social reform, contains a list of 
laws and decrees relating to labour matters classified according to subject, 
enumerates the main regulations to be enforced by the labour inspection 
department, and gives particulars as to the fines which may be imposed 
for non-compliance with the regulations. The reports of the various 
district inspectors for each year also contain notes on the development 
of industry in their respective districts and on their work in connection 
with housing legislation. In the 1922 report there is no a and 
the general survey of progress made in ro observance of labour legis- 
lations is omitted. 


Starr AND STATISTICS 


In 1920, the number of inspection districts was increased to twelve 
by a Royal Order of the Ministry of Labour dated 12 July 1920 and the 
size of the districts was at the same time reduced (1920, 6). In 192] and 
1922 no change was made in the number of districts. In 1922 the staff of 
teh inspectorate was increased to 94, as against 88 in 1920 and 1921 (10 
district inspectors, 48 provincial inspectors, 23 assistant inspectors, and 13 
clerical assistants). Six of the assistant inspectors were women, as against 
two in 1920 and 1921 (1920, pp. 7-11 ; 1921, pp. 7-11; 1922, pp. 9-12). 

The total number of visits made by the inspectors in 1922 was 
34,916, as against 25,282 in 1890 and 29,882 in 1921 (1920, pp. 314-315 ; 
1921, pp. 278-279 ; 1922, pp. 312-313). 

In 1920 the number of workers employed in the establishments 
visited was 500,633 (343,941 men and boys over 14; 151,562 women and 
girls over 14, and 5,130 children under 14). Nearly one-third of the 
total were employed in establishments in Catalonia. The 1921 and 
1922 reports give no returns showing the number of workers employed 
in the establishments visited by the inspectors. 


Locat COMMITTEES 


In all three reports reference is made to the apathy and indifferenceof 
the local committees. The 1921 report (pp. 294-295) states that, except 
in large industrial centres where they meet fairly regularly, the committees 
were found to be quite useless from the point of view of the enforcement 
of labour legislation. In many cases they met for political reasons 
only. On many committees waly the workers’ representatives attended 
regularly, while the employers’ representatives were seldom present. 
In 1920 only 51 committees kept in touch with the Institute of Social 
Reform (p. 345) and not all of these discharged fully thcir legal obliga- 
tions'. No corresponding figures are given for 1921 and 1922. 





1 The total number of committees which ought to be set up amounts to severe 
thousands. 
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The reports of the various district inspectors for all three years are 
practically unanimous in declaring that the committees meet and 
out their duties only in localities where the labour inspectors have their 
headquarters. Elsewhere the committees in most cases do not meet 
at all and in fact give no sign of existence. The district inspector 
for the first district (Madrid) in his report for 1922 (p. 40) states that in 
some localities the committees connive at contraventions of the Sunday 
Rest Act by allowing markets to be held on Sundays under illegal 
conditions. The inspectorate for the second district (Barcelona) 
observes that the committees, where they are set up, tend to work 
independently and do not submit reports or communicate information 
to the inspectors as prescribed in the regulations (1922, p. 57). 


RELATIONS WITH INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS 


With respect to the relations between the inspectors and employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, the 1921 report (p. 295) states that many 
employers’ organisations, instead of assisting the inspectors in the 
execution of their duties, hamper them as much as possible. The 
majority of the district inspectois, however, report that the relations 
between the inspectors and the organisations of employers and workers 
are excellent, though in some instances a certain lack of co-operation 
is noted (1922, pp. 144-145). 

A number of district inspectors give returns, which are, however, 
stated to be incomplete, showing the number of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations in their respective districts or the number of such organisa- 
tions founded during the year (see, for example, 1922, pp. 86-89, 107, 
260-262). The lists given include organisations of all kinds ; amongst 
others, societies formed for purposes of recreation and amusement. 


CONTRAVENTIONS 


The total number of contraventions noted in 1922 was 96,414 
(pp. 318-319), as against 90,531 in 1920 and 76,426 in 1921 (1920, 
pp. 330-331 ; 1921, pp. 284-285). The industries in which contraventions 
were most numerous were the same in all three years — textiles, food, 
clothing, working of iron and other metals, and building. In all three 
years the majority of the offences noted were failure to procure the 
necessary certificates for young persons and women in industrial employ- 
ment (vaccination and birth certificates, permission of parents). A large 
number of the contraventions were in connection with the provisions of 
the Eight-Hour Day Decree and failure to post up copies of laws and 
regulations in factories and “ye (1920, pp. 334-335; 1921, 
pp. 288-289 ; 1922, pp. 322-323). e 1920 report notes (p. 346) that 
considerable progress has been made in the observance of labour legisla- 
tion in general in the following respects : (1) realisation in large industries 
of the benefits of legislation ; (2) contraventions noted on the first‘ visit 
of the inspector usually found to have been put right on next visit ; 
(3) less resistance and obstruction ; (4) some progress in small industry. 
On the whole the 192] and i922 reports indicate further progress, 
particularly in large-scale industry and in large workshops. Contra- 
ventions are most numerous in outlying districts and in small industries. 
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PROCEDURE 


The inspectors do not take action in all cases of non-observance of 
the provisions of labour legislation. The regulations (Section 46 of 
the Regulations of 1 March 1906, relating to the Department of Labour 
Inspection) provide that the inspectors may first have recourse to 
persuasion, and if this produces no result shall then enter an official 
“* notice ”’ of the offence in the inspection book, at the same time drawing 
up a report which must be countersigned by the employer, who may 
appeal against the notice. If the employer fails to comply with the 
instructions given in the notice, the inspector notifies a “‘ contravention ” 
by a further entry in the inspection book and draws up another report to 
be submitted to the proper authorities with a view to securing the 
imposition of the penalty prescribed for the offence in question. Asa 
result of this mode of procedure the number of cases in which action is 
taken by the inspectors is very small in proportion to the number of 
breaches of the law observed, as is shown by the following table (1920, 
p. 332 ; 1921, p. 286 ; 1922, p. 320) : 

1920 = -1921 1922 


Official “* notices * entered 713 870 1,004 
** Contraventions ” notified 244 288 
Repetition of offence 7 10 
Obstruction of inspector in the execution of his duties 14 43 

Total 978 1,211 


Penalties imposed 97 270 





As will be seen from these figures, the number of cases in which 
action was taken was much larger in 1922 than in the preceding years. 
The increase in the number of cases in which penalties were im is 
particularly noticeable. An at any rate partial explanation of this is 
given in the 1922 report (pp. 5-6), which notes that the enactment of 
the Industrial Accidents Amendment Act: of 10 January 1922, has 
done much to increase the efficacy of the work of the inspectorate. 
Section 20 of this Act provides that the labour inspectors shall be 
responsible for notifying contraventions and that the imposition and 
enforcement of fines for contravention of the various legal provisions 
of a social character shall be within the competence of judges of first 
instance. Previously penalties had been imposed at the discretion of 
the government authorities (mayors or governors) and complaints had 
been frequent of the dilatoriness and lethargy of these authorities. 
The reports from practically all districts state that the change in juris- 
diction has had excellent results. In the Madrid district it is noted 
that more penalties were enforced during the year. In that district 
the increase in the number of cases in which action was taken by the 
inspectors is attributed largely to the fact that the inspectorate felt 
that a sufficient period of grace for the exercise of persuasive methods 
had been allowed since the establishment of the inspectorate and that 
it was necessary to take steps to enforce stricter observance of labour 


laws (1922 report, p. 36). 





Cf. InTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice : Legislative Series, 1922, Sp. 1. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WomEN, YOUNG PERSONS, AND CHILDREN 


All three reports note the large number of contraventions of the 
regulations concerning the certificates required for young persons and 
women. It is stated that the contraventions are due in many cases 
to the difficulty experienced in procuring copies of the required certifi- 
cates (1920, p. 348; 1921, p. 295; 1922, p. 73). In order to enable 
young persons to procure the necessary certificates more easily, the 
report for the sixth district for 1922 (p. 169) suggests that workers’ 
organisations whose rules contain a clause providing that the associations 
shall facilitate the placing of workers and apprentices should provide 
young persons under 18 with the necessary certificates. The associations 
would communicate to the inspectorate at regular intervals the number 
of apprentices placed and the number of certificates in the possession 
of employers. When young persons left an industrial undertaking 
without claiming the return of the certificates, the latter would be 
returned to the association concerned. 

The 1921 report (p. 296) states that the introduction of the 8-hour day 
has facilitated the enforcement of the Act respecting the employment 
of women and children and has reduced the number of contraventions 
regarding hours of work. 

Under Section 5 of the Act of 11 July 1912 ——a night 
work of women’, such night work was to be totall lished on 
14 January 1920 (in industries other than the textile industry the 
prohibition came into force on 14 January 1914). All three ieports 
note, however, that contraventions are still frequent in certain districts 
and industries and at certain seasons of the year, particularly in outlying 
localities (1920, p. 347; 1921, p. 296; 1922, pp. 73, 144, 187). The 
Barcelona district inspector states in his 1922 report (p. 78) that some 
employers prefer to pay the fine, arguing that as the inspector visits them 
once a year only it is cheaper to pay the fine oncea year than to abolish 
night work for women. 


SAFETY 


Some ae ger is reported in the adoption of measures for the 


prevention of accidents?. It is noted that many workers disdain 
protective devices and refuse to make use of the goggles, masks, gloves, 
etc., provided with a view to the prevention of accidents. With the 
spread of education, however, such opposition shows a tendency to 
disappear (1921, pp. 296-297 ; 1922, p. 74). Increased appreciation of 
the value of preventive measures is noted amongst both employers and 
workers. A similar improvement is reported regarding the regulations 
for scaffolding. 


Sunpay Rest 
The 1920 report (pp. 352-353) states thai the Sunday Rest Act of 


3 March 1904 is generally observed in the chief towns of the provinces 
but that contraventions are frequent in smaller localities. The 





* Cf. Bulletin (Basle), Vol. VII, 1912, p. 398. 


* Statistics of industrial accidents are published separately and are not included 
in these reports. 
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responsibility for the enforcement of this Act rests mainly with the local 
committees for social reform, and the Act is observed with varying 
degrees of uniformity in the different — The 1921 report 
(p. 297) notes that this Act is one of those which is most strictly observed, 
especially in large centres, though cases of,contravention occur and are 
sometimes permitted by local authorities. The 1922 report repeats 
the comments made in previous years, noting once again the indifference 
of the authorities and the inefficacy of the local committees (pp. 74-75, 
141, 166). 


Hours or Work 


With respect to the Act of July 4th, 1918: on hours of work in 
commercial undertakings, the reports make the same comments as 
in the case of the Sunday Rest Act. The regulations are observed 
in the chief towns of the various provinces but are frequently violated 
in the smaller places. It is pointed out in some instances (1922 report, 
pp. 143, 167-168) that this Act is now of less importance since the 
enactment of the Eight-Hour Day Decree and its application to com- 
mercial occupations. 

The 1921 report states that the inspectors have devoted special 
attention to the enforcement of the Eight-Hour Day Decree of 
3 April 19192. Considerable opposition on the part of employers is 
noted and reference is made to the difficulty of enforcing the provisions 
of the Decree in small workshops where the workers conceal 
contraventions in their anxiety to increase their earnings (pp. 297-298). 
In 1922 some improvement is noted in certain districts and it is stated 
that the 8-hour day has become the standard in fixing wages and in 
establishing the limit between normal working hours and overtime 
(pp. 78-79, 121, 143). 


Nicgut Work 


The number of workers employed on night work in 1920 was 25,177 
(19,819 men and 5,358 women). The industries in which night work 
was most common were the food and textile industries ; 4,536 of the 
women employed on night work, or more than five-sixths of the total, 
were in the textile industry (1920, pp. 319-327). No corresponding 
statistics are given in the 1921 and 1922 reporss. 

The Decree of 3 April 1919, prohibiting night work in bakeries’, 
is stated to have contributed towards improving the health conditions 
and the general well-being of working bakers. At first the application 
of the Decree gave rise to considerable opposition, but this was gradually 
overcome and employers, workers, and the general public are reported 
to have come to realise more fully the value of this measure (1921, 
p. 298). The 1922 report, however, states that difficulties in the 
application of the Decree and of the Order of 11 May 1921 still occur 
in certain districts (see, for example, pp. 77, 101, 121, 142), and that 
there is still in some quarters obstinate resistance to che introduction 
of a measure which interferes with old-established custom in the trade 
and causes some inconvenience to the general public (p. 168). To 





1 Cf. Bulletin (Basle), Vol. XIII, 1918, p. 30. 
* Idem, Vol. XIV, 1919, p. 68. 
* Idem, Vol. XIV, 1919, p. 69. 
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illustrate the resistance shewn to the introduction of this measure, it 
is noted that in one district, out of eight cases of obstruction of the 
re. in the exercise of their duties, seven occurred in the baking 
industry (p. 168). Some improvement is reported in certain districts ; 
for example, in the province of Biscay, where the Decree is stated to 
be now generally observed, thanks to the efforts of the inspectors (p. 101). 
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Industrial Inspection in Finland in 1921’ 





STaFF AND STATISTICS 






In 1921, as in 1920, there were eight men and four women indus- 
trial inspectors in charge of the eight national inspection districts 
of Finland, with ten assistants drawn from the working classes (p. 1). 
In addition to these there were 530 communal inspectors at woth as 
against 509 in 1920 — in all the urban communes and in 481 of the 
504 rural communes ; eleven of those without inspectors had no under- 
takings liable to inspection. In general there was one inspector in 
each commune, but Helsingfors had six inspectors on account of the 
large number of handicraft workshops within its boundaries (pp. 2-3). 
These local inspectors were not all that could be desired ; it is reported 
that in many rural communes the statistical returns were slow in coming 
in (p. 4). Moreover, the authorities responsible for appointing the 
communal inspectors were often found to be ignorant of the law and 
indifferent to social reform, though in some cases supervision (especially 
in the larger towns) was excellent. There is no uniform system of 
appointing these inspectors, and salaries are often quite inadequate. 
The principal recommendations made by the national inspectorate are 
(1) that communal inspectors should be appointed for terms of three 
to five years at a time; (2) that all vacancies should be advertised ; 
(3) that salaries should be fixed according to the work involved ; and 
(4) that communes should be allowed to combine to appoint joint 
inspectors where such an arrangement is economical (pp. 15-16). 

The industrial situation was unsatisfactory at the beginning of the 
year, but improved later in many industries as orders for export came 
in on the basis of a favourable exchange. The metal, paper, leather, 
printing, and building trades, however, were depressed throughout 
the year (pp. 17-20). The match industry flourished, as in 1920; 
several new match factories were erected, and some existing establish- 
ments installed new machines (p. 19). At the end of the year there 
were 7,864 establishments, employing 165,302 persons, on the te meee 
of the national inspectorate, as against 7,578 undertakings employing 
161,630 persons in 1920. These establishments (in genera], those 
employing ten persons or using an equivalent amount of power)* make 
annual statistical returns to the inspectorate. The figures for smaller 
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* Frvtanp. SocriALMINISTERIET' OCH SOCIALSTYRELSEN : Arsberdttelser, serie 
B1V : Yrkesinspektionen i Finland ar 1921, Helsingfors, Statsridets Tryckeri, 
1923. 44 + 87 pp., illus, é 

* Cf. Summary of 1920 report in International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, 
May 1923, p. 808. 
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undertakings apparently depend upon the activity of the local i 

in collecting statistics, and are so much higher for 1921 than for 1920 
as to suggest that the matter has been given special attention. The 
total number of establishments recorded as being under the supervision 
of the local inspectorate is 24,360 (half in urban districts), employi 
93,875 persons ; the corresponding figures for 1920 were 6,640 and 
22,109 (p. 4, tables pp. 2-13). 

Women over 18 years of age constituted about 34 per cent. of the 
total number of persons in employment ; about one-third of them were 
engaged in the textile and sawmilling industries. It was found that 
as the cost of living increased, women tended more and more to enter 
the trades requiring little previous education or introductory training, 
which vielded quick returns in the form of earnings, and even to enter 
totally unskilled and heavy trades with unhealthy conditions of work. 
Employment in these low-skilled trades being irregular, state-subsidised 
classes for unemployed women were carried on during the year, utilising 
gaps in employment for the improvement of earning power. The same 
considerations applied to children and young persons as to women in 
respect of the choice of trades, and the result was a shortage of 
apprentices. To ensure trade training in spite of this shortage, various 
undertakings (including the Finnish State Railways) set up technical 
schools for their young employees. Children and young persons 
constituted about 7 per cent. of the total number of employed persons ; 
there were 137 children under 14 in employment, com with 122 in 
1920 (pp. 23-25). 

During the year the national inspection staff paid 12,669 visits of 
inspection covering 11,258 workplaces employing 225,044 workers, 
compared with 10,920 visits covering 214,589 workers in 1920 (pp. 5-7, 
tables pp. 15-37). The communal inspectors paid 28,032 visits to 
19,076 workplaces under their supervision, employing 78,561 persons, 
in addition to 4,774 visits to large undertakings paid at the request 
of the national inspectorate. In 1920 they covered more ground, 
paying 33,087 visits to workplaces employing 84,076 persons in all 
(p. 16, tables pp. 54-61). The inspections resulted in the issue of 
15,456 warnings and instructions for the remedying of defects emanating 
from the national inspectors, and 13,747 such orders from the communal 
inspectors (pp. 9-16, tables pp. 39-49). Complaints were received in 
625 cases (656 in 1920), of which 215 were unfounded, 49 called for 
prosecutions and 188 for orders for the remedying of defects, while 
98 were dealt with by the mediation of the inspector between workers 
and employers (p. 13, tables pp. 51-53). 


CONTRAVENTIONS 


Contraventions were notified for prosecution in 399 cases, as against 
651 in 1920; half of them related to hours of work (pp. 11-12, tables 
pp. 50-51). Several national inspectors express grave dissatisfaction 
with the situation in respect of prosecutions. They cannot take le, 
action themselves against offenders, but must request the public 
prosecutors to do so. It appears that these officials fail in very many 
cases to take the action desired, and even allow the time-limit for the 
institution of proceedings to expire without warning the inspector 
concerned of the necessity of renewing his application for prosecution. 
Moreover, the practice of the courts in imposing penalties is far from 
being uniform throughout the country, or even throughout a single 
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district. For the same offence the fine may be five times as large in 
one court as in another ; but penalties are reported to be too often quite 


inadequate (p. 12). 







Hours or WorkK 







Owing to trade depression, it was comparatively easy to enforce 
the 8-hour day in many industries, at least in the earlier part of the 
year. Even handicrafts and small-scale industry gave little trouble. 
Overtime was authorised for various seasonal industries during their 
busy period, and relaxations of the provisions excluding night-work 
were granted in many cases in order to admit of the organisation of two 
successive day shifts in cases where trade was good. Shops in general 
had suffered from the competition of kiosks open at all hours, under 
the Commercial Assistants Act of 1920', which limited the hours of 
opening of shops but not of kiosks. Early in 1921, therefore, this 
competition was checked by an amending Act* omitting kiosks from the 
list of sales places not subject to restrictions. Contraventions of the 
law concerning hours were not infrequent in rural corn-mills and 
sawmills, where working time varied in length as might be required, 
but overtime was not distinguished by extra pay. In dairies, hotels, 
and restaurants the weekly rest was not regularly observed. A special 
difficulty was encountered in the hotel and restaurant industry, and to 
some extent in other trades in small undertakings — the workers 
supported the employers in contraventions of the law by making incorrect 
statements when questioned by the inspectors. In a few cases workers 
were found to be working the normal day for one employer and a few 
extra hours at the ordinary rate for another (pp. 21-22). At Uleaborg 
the dockers claimed pay for the time _ in going to and from their 
appointed gathering place to the actual workplace ; and a reference of 
the dispute to the inspector resulted in the notification of the employers 
concerned for prosecution, since the law required time thus spent to 
he included in the hours of work (pp. 25-26). 































SAFETY AND HYGIENE 











No accident statistics are given in the report ; the returns made by 
the inspectors were passed on to the Accident Statistics Division of 
the Office for Social Affairs, for publication elsewhere. The 5,099 notices 
issued by inspectors concerning safety measures are analysed according 
to the machines and plant giving rise to them ; 1,982 notices relate to 
transmission apparatus. > Veebe inspector issued a — 
circular to sawmills during the year, and the text of this is reproduced 
in the report (pp. 26-27). 

In connection with questions of hygiene, the inspectors emphasise 
the desirability of their being consulted before new buildings are erected. 
It was found during 1921 that workshops carrying on handicrafts and 
small-scale industry were often unsuitable in construction (converted 
cellars, shops, etc.), owing to the housing soe but they were fairly 
well maintained and not generally overcrowded. Progress was made 






















+ IvrernationaL Lasour Orrice: Legislative Series, 1920, Fin. 2. 
Idem, 1921, Fin, 1. 
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in the arrangement of artificial ventilation in many large factories. 
In small establishments, especially in cold weather, workers were apt 
to stop fans and block up air-inlets. It was observed that cloakrooms, 
etc., were more frequently provided than in the past, but the inspectors 
note that cloakrooms should be near workrooms wherever possible, since 
workers seem to prefer to place their clothes by their working places rather 
than indistant rooms. The notices concerning hygienic defects amounted 
to 4,250, nearly half of them bearing on the construction of workrooms 
(pp. 27-34). . 


WELFARE 


The Office for Social Affairs instituted a special enquiry into 
employers’ welfare work, by means of questionnaires ; and the results 
are summarised in the inspection report (pp. 34-44). It appears that 
housing is the form of activity most favoured by employers, partly 
at least because the housing shertags has made it difficult to secure 
good workers, especially in rural districts. The villa type of house 
(for 1 to 4 families) is gradually superseding the barrack dwelling. 
About 15 per cent. of all industrial workers live in houses owned by the 
persons employing them. . 

The burden of maintaining the worker’s family is directly shared 
by the employer in many cases. Some employers pay family allowedein 
in addition to the basic wage, some make grants in kind, and others sell 
provisions to the workers at cost price. There is no uniformity of 
practice in this matter. Several large firms have installed canteens, 
and others have established ‘ welfare offices’ with savings banks, etc., 
attached to them, while two large factories have appointed welfare 
superintendents. In urban areas the case of sick workers is generally 
arranged for by the retaining for particular firms of a certain number 
of beds in the general hospital, but some large firms in rural areas have 
found it necessary to establish their own hospitals. Factory nurses are 
frequently to be met with, and several walunthiens have sick funds 
or pension funds. Only the rural establishments attempt to organise 
libraries or reading rooms, there being some provision for the workers 
in towns in the form of public libraries. A permanent Welfare Exhibi- 
tion was open in alingiees throughout the year, and was well frequented. 


Factory Inspection in New Brunswick in 1922! 


In the small Canadian province of New Brunswick, factory 
inspection is carried out by a single inspector responsible to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for the province. His report for 
1922 indicates a considerable improvement in the industrial situation, 
and especially in lumbering, which is particularly important to the 
industrial life of the region (p. 3). The number of establishments in 





New BruNSWIcK. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION Boarp: Annual Report 
oj the Factory Inspector jor the Year 1922. St. John, N. B., J. and A. McMillan, 
1923. 14 pp. 
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each county is given separately, with the number of male and female 
employees 4 the establishments in each group (pp. 12-14). Altogether 
368 establishments, with 12,824 male and 1,954 female employees, 
were visited during the year ‘(p. 14), and conditions were found to be 
entirely satisfactory in many 0 ‘them (p. 5). 

The inspector notes that machinery manufacturers are adopting 
the method od of — their products with safety devices before disposing 
of them, which greatly facilitates safety work in factories. He considers, 
however, that “carelessness, indifference, inexperience or lack of 
reasonable judgment” causes a large proportion of the accidents 
connected with machinery ; and he mentions especially the dangerous 
practice of wearing loose garments and hanging strings when at work 
near machines. 

Under the Factories Act of 1919, the inspector has no power to 
compel users of steam boilers to have them inspected unless ten or 
more persons are employed in the establishment. He recommends 
an amendment of the Act, extending compulsory periodical inspection 
to all steam boilers used in industry, and also requiring the inspection 
of all boilers sold or exchanged which have been in use for more than 
two years (pp. 9-11). The Factories Act already provides for the annual 
renewal of the licences (granted in the first instance on examination) 
which must be held by stationary engineers using steam plant with a 
pressure of more than fifteen pounds; and 1,001 licences had been 
granted down to 31 December 1922. The inspector states that the 
legal provisions relating to stationary engineers are fairly well complied 
with (p. 6). 





STATISTICS' 


Wage Changes during Recent Months 


The following notes and tables form a continuation of those given 
in the Review for April, July, and October 1923*. As this article 
appears quarterly, the selection of data for presentation is 
limited generally to those cases where considerable numbers of 
workers are covered, and where regular comparable data are available 
both for recent dates and for pre-war years, so as to obtaina fairly 
reliable view of the general movement of wages. Little use has been 
made of the numerous data relating to a particular locality or occupa- 
tion without any comparable data for pre-war years. The sources of 
the data and the methods of calculation are in general the same as 
those described in the previous articles of the series. 

In most European countries there has been little change in the 
movement of wages in recent months. As will be seen in more detail 
for the variovs countries in the notes and tables below, the tendency to 
stabilisation which has been in evidence since the beginning of the 
year still persists in Great Britain, Sweden, Denmark, and Austria. 
In France, as shown by the figures for coal miners, money wages’ have 
increased. The Netherlands is the only country among.those dealt 
with here in which wages have been falling in almost all industries. 
In Germany, the fixing of wages on a gold basis, together with 
comparative stability of the rate of exchange, has led to a cessation of 
the upward movement of wages and prices in December 1923 and 
January 1924. 

As regards the two oversea countries for which data are given in 
this article : in the Un'ted States the movement of wages has been 
somewhat irregular. After a slight fall in June or July the figures 
have fluctuated, rising in some industries and falling in others. The 
movement of wages seems to vary in different States : in New York, 
for instance, there was a slight fall in July and a further fall in August 
in almost all industries. In Australia, wages were at about the same 
level in the first two quarters of 1923 as in the third and fourth 
quarters of 1922. The special statistics for Sydney, however, show an 
improvement in the first half of 1923 after a fall in the second half 


of 1922. 





1 In order to facilitate comparison between th two editions of the Review 
the French alphabetical order of countries is followed when possible in the articles 
appeaxing under this heading. 

* International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, April 1923, pp. 577-603°; 
Vol. VIII, No. 1, July 1923, pp. 79-96 ; No. 4, October 1923, pp. 553-560. 





Great Britain. 


With a few exceptions a period of stability in wage rates has now 
been reached in the United om and no important changes have 
occurred during the last six months. The table given in the July Review 
showing the average recognised ognised weekl time rates in certain industries 
in the principal centres of the vagy Ss or certain dates up to March 1923 
is now (table I) brought up to 30 September, in accordance with the 
statistics published in the Ministry of Labour Gazette for October 1923. 


TABLE I. AVERAGE RECOGNISED WEEKLY TIME WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX 
NUMBERS, IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN THE PRINCIPAL CENTRES 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1914, 1920, 1922, anp 1923 





Building Engineer- Shipbuild- Printing and 
trades ing ing bookbinding 
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Index numbers (4 Aug. 1914 = 100) 





1920 
81 Dec. : 308 


1922 
28 Feb. 248 
— June 175 
30 Sept. 175 


1923 
81 Mar. 169 
30 Sept. 169 









































In the engineering and shipbuilding industries, the figuresshow practically 
no change since 31 March. Appreciable reductions have, however, 
been sustained by workers in the printing, furniture making and baking 
trades. No figures of weekly rates are available for the building industry 
owing to the re-arrangement of hours of labour which was being carried 
out in this industry at the time. The hourly rates for the two classes 
mentioned (bricklayers and labourers) were reduced from 19.6d. and 
14.7d. in March 1923 to 18.8d. and 14.1d. respectively, or, expressed 
as a percentage of 1914 rates, from 198 per cent. and 223 per vent. to 
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190 per cent. and 214 per cent. As, however, the normal weekly 
hours of labour have been reduced since 1914, the average percentage 
increase in weekly rates is less than the above figures. In the mining 
industry the average earnings per shift have remained unchanged. 

The figures in table II bring up to date the figures given in the last 
article showing the average weekly earnings per head in certain industries 
based on returns made by establishments. They show even greater 
stability than the figures in table I, and for the five industrial groups 
combined the general average level of earnings was 94 percent. above 
the pre-war level in October compared with 95 per cent. in the previous 
two months. 


TABLE Il. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBEBS, 
IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1914 anp 1923 
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1 Including brick industry. 2 November 1913. ® The data for the last two months are 
provisionally based on estimates. 


TABLE II. RAILWAY SERVICES IN GREAT BRITAIN : STANDARD 
RATES OF WAGES, 1922 anp 1923 





Class 1 Juy 1922 1 November 1923 





Engine drivers and motormen! 72s. 
Firemen and assistant motormen! 57s. 
Guards 52s. 
Porters (goods staff) 48s. 
Porters (traffic dept) 47s. 
Shunters 51s. 
Signalmen 49s. 
Ticket collectors 54s. 


72s. 
57s. 
50s 

466. 
45s. 
50s. 
48s. 
54s. 
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1 Extra mileage payments made in certain cases. 
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Io the railway services a revision of rates for certain categories 
of workers took p: on 1 July 1923 following upon a decrease in the 
cost-of-living index number by which wages are automatically regulated. 
The rates now in operation are shown for some of the op = 
of workers in table III, together with the fi for 1 July 1922. 

The Ministry of Labour estimates in its Gazette of October 1923 
that ‘at the end of September 1923 weekly full-time rates of adult 
workpeople in the industries for which information is available averaged 
about 70 per cent. above the level of August 1914’. This percentage 
is the same as that given for the end of March’. The official index 
number of the cost of living, which stood at 174 a‘ the end of March, 
fell to 169 at the end of June and rose to 175 at the end of October. 


No recent statistics aeons the wage movement in representative 
industries have been available for France, but according to information 
concerning various local collective agreements it may be assumed that 
wages have been increasing during 1923. 

The only recent information with regard to wages is for the coal 
mining industry. Table IV, prepared by the French Central Mining 
Committee (Comité Central des Houilléres de France), is based on data 
for Douai, Arras, Strassburg, St-Etienne, Chalon-sur-Saéne, Calais, Tou- 
louse, and Clermont districts*. The figures show that average wages 
were higher in the second quarter of 1923 than at any other period 
covered by the table. The previous maximum was in 1920, when 
wages were only slightly below those of the middle of 1923. From 1920 
there was a steady fall until the end of 1922, followed by a rapid rise 
during the first half of 1923. It is evident from the index numbers 
that since 1913 surface workers have received relatively greater increases 
than underground workers. 


TABLE IV. AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF COAL 
MINERS IN FRANCE, 1913 anp 1920-1923 





Average daily wages Index numbers (7973 = 100) 





Under- 
Surface ground and 


ground workers surface 
workers workers 


Under- : 
Undes- Surface | ground and Under. 


ground 
; workers surface 
workers workers 





Fr. 7 Fr. 

5.96 . 5.40 
20.99 19.45 
20.49 18.84 


18.96 17.35 
18.90 17.21 
18.66 17.09 
18.57 17.06 


20.19 18.55 
21.23 19.62 
































1 Ibd., July 1923, p. 80. 
2 Bulletin de la Statistiqu2 générale de la France, Oct. 1923, 
are given separately for each of these districts, 
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The wage movement during the post-war period has followed closely 
that in the cost of living. The index numbers show wages in the second 
quarter of 1923 to be 3.63 times the level in 1913. No cost of living 
index number is published for the whole of France, but statistics of 
the prices of various articles of food show that their cost in May 1923 
was 3.36 times that in July 1914, while the cost of living in Paris in the 
second quarter of 1923 was 3.34 times higher than before the war. 


Sweden. 


There has in general been little change in wages in Sweden in recent 
months. The collective agreements of April 1923 for the buildin 
material and wood pulp industries will remain in force unti 
December 1924. In the first of these industries tne hourly rates for 
skilled workers are fixed at 60 to 80 dre according to distri:t. In the 
second, the hourly rates for skilled factory workers are from 73 to 91 ére 
and from 58 io 73 dre for less skilled workers. In the metal, china, 
match, and food industries and in the Stockholm chemical industry, 
notice was given in October that the collective agreements which were 
to remain in force until the end of the year would expire at that date, 
so making it necessary for new agreeements to be concluded at the 
beginning of 1924. In the book-binding, printing, chocolate-making, 
textile, and leather industries, on the contrary, on 1 October, none 
of the parties to the agreerments had made use of their power of denun- 
ciation ; in these industries, therefore, the agreements would be renewed 
at the end of the year without change. 

In iron mining wage rates were reduced on 1 January 1923, making 
a total reduction of 46 per cent. since 1920. In spite of this a further 
attempt was made on 15 January to do away with family allowances, 
which would have meant an average reduction in wages of about 10 per 
cent. for the whole industry. This gave rise to a prolonged dispute 
between employers and workers, which ended or 30 June in the 
workers’ favour. The minimum hourly rates now in force, which are 
slightly higher than before the dispute and are to remain in force until 
the end of 1924, are as follows : 

ore 
Skilled workers who have been in the industry for 7 years 77 
Skilled workers who have been in the industry for 4 years 70 
Unskilled workers 63 


In coal mining a collective agreement of 6 August 1923 to remain 
in force till the end of 1924 increased the normal bourly rate for adult 
workers from 55 to 60 dre. 

In agriculture the national collective agreement is to remain in 
force till October 1925. The local and regional agreements expired in 
October 1923 ; the new agreements provide for a reduction in certain 
districts of 4.7 per cent. in annual money wage rates and 11] per cent. 
in hourly rates ; payments in kind remain unchanged. The fcllowing 
table? gives annual minimum wages in kronor and hourly rates in dre 
in three different regions for several classes of agricultural worker, 
both up to and after October 1923. 





Sociala Meddelanden, No. 10, 1923. Stockholm. 
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TABLE V. AGRICULTURAL MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN SWEDEN, 1923 





Southern Provinces 
Central Sweden (Skane) Northern Provinces 





Up to After Up to After Up to After 
Oct. 1924 | Oct. 1923 | Oct. 1923 | Oct. 1923 | Oct. 1923 | Oct. 1923 

















Annual rates (in kronor)! 





kr. ° kr. 


kr 
640 610 
710 710 680 
785 785 750 
590 605 560 











Hourly rates (io dre) 





6re ére dre 6re 
Day labourers : 
Withont psymeat in kind 45 40 45 40 
With payment in kind: 40 85 40 35 




















1 In addition to rent, wood, lighting, and ground for growing potatoes. 


TABLE VI. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS?, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN DENMARK, 
1914, 1922, anv 1923 





Copenhagen Whole country 





Boot- 
p:ak- 
ing 
































Amounts 





27.35] 24.22] 17.50] 32.21| 87.44 


70.56) 64.32) 47.04] 82.56) 97.92 
70.08} 64.32] 47.52] 81.12/ 95.04 
69.60} 64.80/] 47.04/ 81.12) 96.48 

















66.72} 60.96] 43.68| 78.24) 95.52 
66.72! 61.44] 43.68! 78.72! 94.56 


























Index numbers (7914 = 100) 





1922 
2nd quarter | 253 263 | 258 | 266 | 269 | 256 | 262 | 284 | 247 
os (a 278 | 306 | 268 | 256 | 266 | 272 | 252 | 254 | 261 | 248 
4th » 281 | 300 | 269 | 254 | 268 | 269 | 252 | 258 | 261 | 250 

1923 
Ist 261 | 238 | 251 | 244 | 252 | 250 | 248 | 255 | 263 | 238 
nd > 265 | 288 | 252 | 244 | 254 | 250 | 244 | 253 | 261 | 232 


! The averages are calculated for a full time week, with no allowance for unemployment. 
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Denmark. 






In the last six months of 1922 average hourly earnings in Denmark 
were in general fairly stable, with a slight tendency torise. During the 
first quarter of 1923, however, there was a general fall in almost all 
industries. Masons, smiths and mechanics, and textile workers were 
most affected by the fall, and printers; unskilled workers in certain 
industries, and bootmakers least. During the second quarter of 1923, 
wages were stationary in most industries. 

Table VI shows average full-time weekly earnings in 1914, 1922, 
and 1923, for the whole country by sex, and for Copenhagen in 
various occupations. They have been calculated by multiplying the 
average hourly earnings by the normal weekly hours of labour. 












Netherlands. 


The following table gives minimum weekly wage rates with index 
numbers for different industries at The Hague during 1914 (taken as 
base period), 1920, 1921, and 1923. Comparable figures for 1922 are 
not available. The rise in 1921 over the 1920 rates was followed by 
a fall in 1922 and 1923 which affected all the industries considered, 
except brewing, in which the rate for July 1923 was the same as for 1921. 

















TABLE VII. MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
IN SEVERAL INDUSTRIES AT THE HAGUE, 1914, 1920, 1921, anp 1923 
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41.85 48.202 | 40.80% | 43.20% 











44.16 45.12 





41.85 45.12 
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244 256 
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245 





230 252 

















' These weekly rates have been calculated by the International Labour Office by mulciplying 
the daily rates by 6. 
2 Summer rates. 
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Comparable data compiled at regular intervals (monthly, quarterly, 
etc.) giving a general idea of the movement of wages in recent months, 
are available only for coal mining and the metal-working and building 
industries. 

The following table of average daily i in the coal mining 
industry shows that the fall in wages in 1922 was f llowed by an upward 
movement in 1923. 


TABLE VIII. AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
FOR CERTAIN CATEGORIES OF WORKERS IN THE SOUTH LIMBURG COAL 
MINES, 1914, 1920, 1921, 1922, ann 1923 





All underground 
weshers Surface workers 





Amount | Index Amount | Index 





Fi. 4 FL. 
1914 8.40 100 100 J 100 
1920 
4th quarter! 9.79 288 205 J 276 
1921 
4th quarter J 230 244 . 236 
1922 
4th quarter; 6. 2038 . 212 : 284 . 208 
1923 


lst quarter 207 A 215 y 232 . 209 
2nd quarter A 211 ‘ 219 231 J 212 
July d 212 219 ‘ 231 213 
Aug. 212 le 220 . 231 218 
Sept. -f 216 ‘ 223 233 216 



































In the metal-working industry, on the contrary, the figures in the 
following table giving the average weekly earnings for each half-year 
show that there has been a steady fall since 1922 which has persisted 
in the first half of 1923. 


TABLE IX. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
FOR CERTAIN CATEGORIES OF WORKERS IN THE METAL INDUSTRY 
IN THE NETHERLANDS, 1910, anp 1920-1923 





Farnings 





Amount 








Fl. 
1910 


1920 

2nd _ half 
1921 

2nd _ halt 
1922 


Ist }alt 
2nd half 


lst half 
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.- In the building industry, there was a considerable and fairly general 
fall in average hourly earnings from 1921 to the first quarter of 1923 ; 
since then the movement has been on the whole upwards, though with 
certain fluctuations. 


TABLE X. AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE AMSTERDAM 
BUILDING INDUSTRY, 1919-1923 





Carpenters 


Brick- 
layers 


Concrete 
workers 


Cement 
workers 








1919 
June 


1920 
June 


1921 
June 


1922 
June 


1923 
Mar. 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 





Cents 


81 


102 


Cents 


75 





Cents 


104 


120 





Cents 


75 


107 


130 


123 


106 
118 
123 
129 














TABLE XI. 


MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, FOR CERTAIN 
CATEGORIES OF WORKERS IN VIENNA, 1914 anpD 1923 








Building 


Chemicals 


Priuting 


Wood 
working 


Metals 








Labour- 
ers 


Sk Led 
workers 





Unskilled 


workers 


Com- 
positors 





Auxiliary 
workers 





Carpen- 
ters 





Skilled 
workers 


Unskilled 
workers 





Amounts 





kr. 
34 


377,280 
403,680 
423,840 
433,440 
418,960 
401,760 
413,760 








kr. 
21 


305,280 
$26,880 
343,200 
350,880 
333,400 
$24,960 
334,560 








kr. 
17! 


247,008 
262,944 
276,091 
276,091 
268,920 
268,929 
268,800 


kr. 
38 


297,948 
312,845 
328,427 
$28,487 
354,766 
349.576 
350,793 








kr. 
23 


210,793 
221,331 
232,398 
232,398 
250,989 
245,768 
253,141 





kr. 
30 


255,500 
281,000 
281,00.) 
281,000 
286,704 
288,704 
315,360 





kr. 
28 


207,264 
218,016 
234,144 
256 896 
256,896 
256,896 
256,896 


kr. 
21 


196,032 
206,208 
221,472 
243,684 
249,487 
243,684 
243,684 








Index numbers (7974 = J) 





1923 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


11096 
11873 
12466 
12748 
12311 
11816 
12162 








14537 
15566 
16343 
16709 
16114 
15474 
15931 


7482 
9051 
9504 
9504 
9257 
9257 
9257 








14530 
1546; 
16241 
16241 
145818 
15818 
15812 


7841 
8238 
844 
8644 
9336 
8963 
9231 








9165 

9623 
10104 
10104 
10913 
10686 
11006 





8517 
9367 
9367 
9397 
9556 
9556 
10512 





7402 
7786 
8362 
9175 
9175 
9175 
9175 





9335 

9820 
10546 
11604 
11890 
11890 
11390 








‘ The weekly rate for Jan. 1914 has been calculated by multiplying the hourly rate by 53. 
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Austria. 


Since June, the last month for which data were published in the 
October Review, there has been little change in wages in Austria, thanks 
to the continued stability of prices and cost of living. 

In the metal and textile industries, wage rates have not changed 
since June. In the other industrial a they have followed closely 
the movement of the index numbers calculated every month by the 
Joint Commission on the Cost of Living. It should, however, be 
noted that the figures in table XI are minimum rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, and that in many cases actual rates have been consider- 
ably higher as a result of individual bargaining. For instance, certain 
gioups of textile workers whose wages as fixed by collective agreements 
have not been — in recent months have secured increases of up 
to 20 per cent. on these rates. 


Germany. 


As the collapse of the German monetary system has resulted in a 
bewildering rise in 5 ny in recent months, nominal wages have in 
an unprecedented figure. In September 1923 


consequence reach 


TABLE XIl. WAGES (IN THOUSANDS OF MARKS), WITH (NDEX NUMBERS, 
OF VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF WORKERS IN GERMANY IN 1923! 





2 4 Wood 
Mining Metals Building working Printing 


(per shift) (per week) (per week) (per week) (per week) 





Other Brick- 
Hewers Skilled |Unskilled Labour-| Skilled | Hand |Auxiliary 
—~ gb mag compos- 


drawers — workers | workers ma. ers workers itors | workers 











Amounts 





, 26,660 
119,690 4 695,210 
































Index numbers (Jan. 1914 





8 

4 

10 10 10 

40 42 42 83 
920 879 1159 791 1124 
23204 | 22117 30226 20377 | 17786 






































‘ The 1914 rates (in marks) in the different industries were as follows : coal mining (per 
shift), hewers and drawers 6.27, other underground workers 4.44 ; metals (per week), skilled 
workers 36.37, unskilled workers 23.37; building (per week), bricklayers and carpenters 37.69, 
labourers 29.34 ; wood-working (per week), 31.54; printing (per week). hand-compositors 34.00, 
auxiliary workers 24.00. * Average for Western Upper Silesia, Lower Silesia, the Ruhr, Aachen, 
and Saxony. * Not including Saxony. ‘4 Not including Aachen. 
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nominal wages were 20 to 30 thousand times as high as in January, 
and 20 to 30 times as high as in August. In spite of these enormous 
increases wages have been unable to keep up with the rise of prices 
from one day to the next, and the real wages of the workers have in 


TABLE XII (cont 1.) 





Chemicals State workers General average 
(per week) (per week) (per week) 


Artisans | Pactory | Skilled | Unscilled) SkiMed | Unskilled 
workers | workers | workers | workers | workers 











A:nounts 





26 
62 
79 
80 
100 
245 
1,034 
24,400 18,942 
656,300 | 415,694 | 393,291 





























Index numbers (Jan. 1923 = 1) 





4 
10 10 

51 3 39 
950 1012 


. 908 90 
. 25687 25604 18895 18728 25240 243 


3 
3 
4 
9 
37 


w 
NOC Ww 








Fo Sm co cote 























Sept 








1 The 1914 rates per week (in marks) were as follows : textiles, men 26.18, women 17.34 ; chemicals), 
artisans 32.96, factory workers 26.81 ; state workers, skilled workers 34.56, unskilled workers 23.70; 
general average, skilled workers 35.10, unskilled workers 24.01, 


general fallen:. As the gold value of the paper mark varies with 
great rapidity, and with it the cost of living, certain industries have 
begun to fix wages on a more stable base by catculating them directly 
in terms of the dollar, the gold mark. or the Rentenmark. In this 
way an attempt has been made to eliminate, at least in part, the dis- 
proportion between cost of living and wayes. 

Table XII, showing the fluctuations of wages in different industries 
since the beginning of 1923, has already appeared in the Review, but is 
now slightly modified. The pre-war figures have been transferred 
from the table to a footnote, and the index numbers have been re- 
calculated with January 1923 = 1 as base. 


United States. 


The United States Bureau of Labour Statistics publishes every 
month the number of workers employed and the total amounts paid 
in wages in the principal industries. 





1 Cf. Wirtschait und Statistik, 1923, No. 20, p. 634. 
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The figures in table XIII have been obtained by dividing the tota! 
amount paid in wages in certain industries by the number of workers. 
The upward movement of wages which had been in progress since the 


TABLE XIII. AVFRAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN 
VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1914 anp 1923 





1 
| Hos- Men’s 
Boots | Cotton | Cotton lery ready- 
and manu- | finish- and Wool- made 
shoes | facture ing under- lens cloth- 


wear ing 








$ $ $ $ 


7.72 9.80 8.16 . 11,928 


18.038 | 22.46 | 17.57 3, $1.55 
18.20 | 22.64 | 17.70 : 28.87 
19.91 | 24.57 | 17.91 ‘ 30.53 
18.36 | 22.93 | 17.38 | 27. 22.88 
18.05 | 22.23 | 17.24 | 26.83 | 28.40 
17.47 | 21.41 | 16.61 | 29.34 | 27.48 
17.83 | 23.21 | 17.65 | 24.14 | 26.01 





























{ndex numbers (December 1914 = 100) 





Mar. | | 234 229 215 265 222 230 
April | 205 236 6| «233 217 242 211 230 
May | 203 | 258 | 251 219 263 224 218 
June | 194 | 2s | 2a 213 276 231 236 
| 234 227 | 211 238 ; 211 237 
204 231 234 241 
216 246 218 224 239 


July | 190 
Aug. | 200 
Sept. 198 














231 








226 | 218 | 





‘Two weeks. # Half month. * February 1915. * The weekly average has been divided by 6 


md multiplied by 13. 


rinning of the vear met with a slight check in June and July ; since 
then earnings have fluctuated, rising slightly in certain industries 
und falling in others, but with no definite trend in either direction. 
in the iron and steel trade and in «ar building, wage rates increased 
‘siderably in September’, though the average earnings and the 
‘tal amounts paid in wages seem to have decreased. 
In New York State, according to reports from about 1,650 establish- 
employing more than 540,000 workers (more than a third of 
cle number of workers .n the State), weekly earnings have been 
uly. In most industries the reduction has, however, 
lerable, and in August was partly due toa holiday given 
‘ day of the President’s funeral. In some industries it is stated 
mrs of work have heen cut down on account of business being 
with a consequent reduction in earnings. The industry most 
tion was cotton spinning, in which wages fell by 2.29 dol- 
t, with a greater reduction for women than for men. 


el by red l 
week in Augus 





1 Bureau or Lasour Statistics: Monthly Labour Review, Nov. 1923. Wash- 


i i. 
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. Considerable reductions were also reported in cig.r factories and paper 
mills and in oi] refineries. The average earnings in the metal-working 
industry as a whole fell slightly. In the land transportation industry 
there was a slight increase. The increase in earnings in certain branches 


of the focd (sugar factories) and clothing industries seems to be seasonal 
and temporary. 


TABLE XIV. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NOMBERS, IN 
REPRESENTATIVE NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES, 1914 anp 1923+ 





j Cloth- 
Furs, ing, | Food, 


and | nery, — =. 


glass and 

rubber laund-| and 
pro- | convey 
ducts | ances goods etc. ering, |tobacco 


Stone, | Meta.s, 
clay, | machi- 












































$ $ $ 


11.66 13.44 | 15.59 


24.51 24.42 | 31.56 
24.10 26.63 | 30.95 
25 34 . 2678 | 32.39 
25.16 27 86 | 3208 ¢ 
25.49 28.91 | 32.06 | 22.83 
25.83 d 28.83 | 32.24 | 22.75 
25.44 J 29.05 | 31.70 | 22.33 
24.95 J 27.82 | 30.84 | 21.81 
24.68 ° 28.46 | 32.34 | 22.30 









































Index numbers (July 1914 = 100) 





Jan, 197 212 
Feb 192 210 
Mar. 203 218 
Apr. 210 220 
May 219 2°6 
June 220 226 
July 223 222 
Aug. 218 212 
Sept. 227 213 225 212 208 


! Including all employees in both office and shop. 















































TABLE XV. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, BY SEX, IN REPRESENTATIVE FACTORIES 
IN NEW YORK STATE, 1923 * 





Furs, leather, Printing Clothing, 
and and Textiles millinery, 
Tubber goods | paper goods laundering, etc. 








Men | Women} Men |Women Men |Women 





1923 $ $ $ $ $ $ 


June 27.73 | 15.54 | 36.74 | 17.56 
July 27.60 | 15.66 | 36.63 | 16.50 - 31.87 
Aug. 27.03 | 15.18 | 35.63 | 16.24 
Sept. 28.52 | 16.21 | 37.61 | 16.66 















































1 Excluding office and shop employees. 
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\ 
“3 



















































































































8 In September the figures for most industries show an upward 

y tendency 

7 _ .Table XV_ shows the average weekly earnings in several typical 
industries in New York State for male and female factory workers. 
The figures are taken from the Industrial Bulletin, which has published 
separate figures for each sex from June 1923 onwards. 

N 

Australia. 

Tables XVI and XVII give average weekly wage rates of various : 
eneral groups of male and female adult workers in Australia in 1914, 1922, § 
verage 
___| #BLE XVI. WEIGHTED AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 

OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN AUSTRALIA, 

1914, 1922, anp 1923 
$ 
12.54 
Cloth- | Books, | Food, 
- Date |Mining | metal — ing, | print- | drink, | estic, | ping, — tram =. ; 
5.87 works, ' | boots, fing, ete.) ete. | hotels, | etc. | (yng | ser- » 
6.92 ete. s . vices 
7.00 
7.68 
7.87 
7.54 
7.12 
7.42 8. 4. s. d. 
65 0 63 8 
' 98 0| 102 4 104 0 83 6 | 100 6 0 
08 June 103 7] 95 6| 1022] 926 | 1087] 92 1] 8835 | 99 9| 8311] 9510] 92 4 
>08 Sept. 103 8| 94 0| 1014| 915 | 1029] 91 9| 821 | 99 6| 8811] 93 5] 91 6 
15 Dec. 93 10 | 100 5 102 9 824 | 99 9 6 
215 
6 
= 100 7 102 9 
- 100 10 102 10 
16 
19 | Index numbers (April 1914 = 1 



























. 172 157 177 164 170 180 161 
June 159 168 157 177 164 167 177 204 170 161 168 
Sept. 159 165 156 175 162 167 175 204 170 157 166 
165 154 174 162 167 170 156 166 

















159 164 155 174 162 167 175 202 170 156 166 
165 155 174 163 167 170 158 166 


























































1 Average for the principal mining centres. * Including value of board and lodging, where supplied. 
also wood and furniture, land transport, domestic, and miscellaneous. 






and 1923. The latest figures received, those for June 1923, show that 
there has been little change since September 1922. 

The figures in tables XVI and XVII have been carefully weighted 
so as to take account of the number of workers in the different industries. 










eta te 
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Table XVIII gives minimum weekly wage rates as fixed by 
collective agreements for male workers in typical occupations in Sydney 
and Melbourne in 1914, 1920, 1922, and 1923. In any comparison 
of these figures it should be noted that normal hours of work often 
vary, not only from industry to industry, but also in the two cities 


TABLE XVII. WEIGHTED AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES, WITH INDEX 
NUMBERS, OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF ADULT FEMALE WORKERS 
IN AUSTRALIA, 1914, 1922, anv 1923. 





Other Shop assist- 
Food, Clothing, inauufac- oe ants, 
drink, ete. | Loots, etc. tures! >< | clerks, ete. 











Amounts 





8s. 4. 
31 1 


48 2 
48 1 
4710 
48 3 


48 3 
48 5 























Index numbers (Aprii 1914 = 100) 





1922 
March 195 194 177 155 
June 195 194 176 155 
Sept. 193 194 176 154 
Dec. 192 193 176 155 


1923 
March 191 193 175 155 
June 192 193 176 156 


























1 Including the wood, furniture, metal, printing, and other industries. 


for the same industry. For instance, spinners work 44 hours a week 
in Sydney and 48 hours in Melbourne, while carpenters work 46 and 
44 hours respectively. In Sydney, wages generally fell considerably 
during the second half of 1922, and rose slightly during the first 
half of 1923. In Melbourne, on the contrary, wages in most industries 
remained fairly stable during 1922  Dur'ng the first half of 1923, 
among the industries included in table XVIII, there was a perceptible 
fall in wage rates on the railways and in the metal industry, the only 
rise being for certain occupations in the building mdustry. 
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TABLE XVIII. NOMINAL MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE, 1914, 1920, 1922 anp 1923 





Textiles 
Printing ® Transport Other manufaec- 
— dobbing)| {°°} turing 
































Amounts 





s dis djs. d. s. d. 
78 0 60 6 72 0 65 0 
108 0 99 0 | 110 0 | 105 0 


113 2%/| 100 10/107 3 | 102 0 
109 1 04 56 | 103 1%; 98 0 


110 3 93 6 | 104 0 99 0 






































Tadex numbers (July 1914 = 





164 153 


167 
15€ 143 


154 144 152 






































B. MELBOURNE 
Amounte 





71 6 56 10; 69 8 66 0 
93 6 82 6 | 102 8 96 0 


110 0 v7 2 | 102 8 | 106 0 
110 0 045 | 102 8 | 106 0 


110 0 93 6 | 114 6 | 106 0 






































Index numbers (July 1914 = 100) 
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Statistics of Unemployment 


The downward trend of unemployment existing since the begin- 
ning of 1923 has given way in most countries, with the setting in of 
winter, to an opposite movement. This is especially the case in the 
Scandinavian countries, which are most affected by seasonal unem- 
ployment. In Norway, all trade unions, with the exception of cabinet 
and shoe makers, report increases of unemployment. In Sweden, 
the trade dispute in the iron and steel industry, which had indirectly 
affected a number of other industries, terminated at the end of July 
and was followed by a diminution of unemployment in August and 
September ; the figure for October again shows an increase. In Den- 
mark, the percentage of unemployment has risen from 7.6 in October 
to 11.4 to November. 

In Germany the stagnation of general business conditions has very 
seriously affected the labour market in general. Over 19 per cent. of 
the German trade union members were reported wholly unemployed 
at the end of October and in addition nearly half the members of the 
trade unions reporting were working on short time. All industries 
shared in the upward trend of unemployment, but the building, wood, 
metal, and textile industries appear to have been most seriously affected. 
In Austria, on the other hand, the general decrease previously noted 
during the year 1923 still continues. In Switzerland unemployment 
has increased in most industrial groups, among which the building 
industry, unskilled workers, the metal and electro-technical industries. 
and the leather and clothing trades were most affected. The only groups 
for which a decrease of unemployment was recorded during November 
as compared with October were watchmaking and domestic service. 

In Italy the latest figures referring to September show a slight 
decrease of workers wholly unemployed, while partial unemployment 
has more than doubled in the course of the month, chiefly on account 
of short time among textile workers, of whom about 37,000 were par- 
tially unemployed at the end of September as compared with about 
2,000 at the end of August. In France and Belgium the situation 
remains unchanged. 

In the United Kingdom the two unemployment percentages (unem- 
‘ployment insurance and trade unions) both showed a slight decrease 
at the end of November. The principal industries showing an improve- 
ment were pig iron, iron and steel, and cotton. Employment was 
reported good in coal mining and the tin plate and carpet trades. In 
most of the other larger industries employment remained slack. 

In Canada the trade unions and the employers’ returns indicate 
a further decrease of employment in November, largely on account 
of continued seasonal curtailment in the building industry, saw mills, 
and canneries. Manufacturing as a whole was slacker than in previous 
months, but expansion was reported in logging and water transportation. 
In the United States the situation continues fairly stable. During the 
last three months the employment index based on returns from firms 
employing about 2.5 million workers has hardly changed. 

The statistical tables formely given have been recast. Table I 
shows the available unemployment statistics in most countries, which 
in previous issues of the Review were given as tables I, II, and III. 
Statistics of three countries (Esthonia, Finland, and Latvia) have 
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been added. Table II shows the employment statistics based in general 
on returns from employers for the countries which publish this class 
of statistics ; this corresponds to table IV of previous issues. The notes 
on sources and methods given in the Review for July 1923 have been 
brought up to date and are given at the end of the article. 


NOTES TO TABLES AND SOURCES 


Though the figures shown in the tables are comparable within each country, 
they are not to be used for comparisons between different countries, nor can they 
be taken as representing the total amount of unemployment in a country. Unem- 
ployment may exist not in the form of persons out of work, but in the form of 
persons under-employed (i.e. ‘on short time’), and as regards this latter class of 
unemployment data are even less complete; in fact, for most countries no statistics 
of this nature exist. Moreover, any international comparison of unemployment 
statistics is viliated by the differences in the definition of unemployment, in the 
scope and completeness of the returns, and the reliability of the figures. The 
most important of these differences and the sources used in compiling the tables 
are indicated in the following notes. The genera] movement of unemployment 
in the different countnes can, however, be followed in the tables, and compared 
as between one country and another. 


Germany: Reichs-Arbeitsblait. 


The figures in table I refer to the last working day of the last week of each 
month. Only unions paying unemployment benefit are included. Both complete 
and partial] unemployment are recorded. 

The figures in table II are based on the membership of the compulsory sickness 
funds, which cover about 12,000,000 workers. The figures show the numbers 
in employment on the ist of each month (shown in the table as end of previous 
month) as a percentage of the numbers on 1 January 1922. 


Australia : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


The figures show the number of persons who were out of work for three days 
or more during a specified week in each quarter. Unions which do not pay unem- 
ployment benefit are included. Unions of workers in permanent employment, 
such as railwaymen, or of casual workers, such as dockers, are excluded. The 
percentages include workers unemployed on account of sickness, accident, ctc. 


Austria : Statistische Nachrichten. 


The figures show the number of insured persons in receipt of unemployment 
benefit on the last day of the month. 


Belgium : Revue du Travail. 


The figures, which refer to the last working day of the month, are obtained 
from the returns of the unemployment insurance funds,’ which are the official 
controlling bodies of the unemployment insurance offices. The percentages for 
wholly unemployed workers and for those working on ,short time,have been cal- 
culated by the International Labour Office. 


Canada: Labour Gazette of the Department of Labour. 


The figures in table I refer to the last working day of the month. They include 
unions which do not pay unemployment benefit. 

The statistics of employment given in table IT are based on returns from about 
6,000 firms employing 700,000 to 800,000 workers. Agriculture 1s included. The 
returns give the number employed on the ist of the month as compared with 
the ist of the previous month. 


Denmark : Statistiske Efterretninger. 


The figures refer to the last Friday of the month. Only unions paying unem- 
ployment benefit are included. The figures for 1923 are provisional and are 
d from trade union reports combined with returns of employment exchanges. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany Relgium 
Trade unionists Unemployment insurance societies 


Wholly Partially Wholly 
unemployed unemployed unemployed 

















Per 
Number | Number cent. Number 
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~ 
goes 
coco 


212,276 
177,916 
81,853 
97,687 


10,594 
16,713 


99 NO 
nore 


71,004 
36,350 
52,349 \ 
182,955 5 492,711 


42,231 
33,393 
36,706 88,000 
83,570 117,891 


NOQaw 
aa &bo 
poo 
~1 & @ be 
eres 


to S 
reese 


340,711 .6 |1,237,356 
235,556 : 794,821 
501,544 9 |1,787,622 
917,384 -1 |2,000,000 


27,112 

26,931 

28.122 
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92,789 
78,801 
75,809 
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Canada 





Date 

Trade unionists an 

end of umber 

( of unemployed 

month) Number tered in receipt 
unem- regis of benefit 


ployed 











34,106 
23,866 
15,530 
24,311 
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15,173 
8,101 
4,568 
9,982 
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ntage 151,461 247,997 
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TABLE I (cont.) 



































































































+s Latvia Massachusetts Norway Netherlands Poland 
Date Number Trade unionists | Trade unionists |, Unemployment 
unemployed insurance societies Number 
(end. ef month) remaining of 
on live Number | Per | Number} Per | Number | Per | unemployed 
unempl. | cent. | unempl. | cent.| unempl. | cent. 
1921 
March . 52,845 | 22.2 — 16.1 | 53,964 | 14.1 80,000 
June * 50,055 20.6 — 20.9 $1,283 8.1 115,000 
Sept. * 47,536 | 20.0 == 17.1 27,564 va 70,000 
Dee. . 55,000 | 25.0 ne 22.9 | 65,313 | 17.0 173,000 
1922 me 
March 3,310 42,160 | 20.5 — 25.4 51,250 14.3 173,000 
June 4,437 27,126 12.7 — 15.6 82,019 9.2 105,000 
Sept. 2,106 8,633 3.8 3,750 | 11.0 30,725 9.1 68,000 
Dee. 6,425 23,342 10.5 5,086 15.1 49,608 15.1 75,000 
1923 on ce ‘ 
Mareh _ 13,659 6.2 4,876 14.5 42,417 13.7 114,570 
June 1,622 — ~- 2,661 7.9] 27,409 9.3 76,397 
Sept. = oo = 2,521 7.6] 37,700! | 13.2? — 
Oct. oan * . om aus oe a_i eats 
Nov. ae ° . — _ — — oe 
Dec. ane _ —_ — ae ome om oa 
’ —— on which 
atest percentage e 1 2 1 ° 
a 221,514 33,342 267,639 
? Provisional figures. 
TABLE I (cont.) 
United Kingdom" Sweden Switzerland Czechoslovakia 
Date Compulsory - 
Trade unionists insurance Trade unionists mer a Number |Wamber | Wamber 
(end of month) whem- <. of = ‘ 
Number Number Number ployed pe ; comma a » 
unem- | Per} unem- | Per | unem- | Per | regis- | workers ployed | benefit 
ployed cent ployed cent.| ployed | Cent.) tered 
921 
March 152,118 | 10.0.| 1,355,206 | 11.3 | 40,561 | 24.6 | 39,831 | 95,374 | 102,180) 53,086 
June 295,238 | 23.1.| 2,171,286 | 18.2 | 40,525 | 27.9 | 45,176 | 76,116 | 103,170) 46128 
Sept. 211,953 | 14.8 | 1,484,829 | 12.2 | 40,347 | 26.2 | 53.480 | 69,421 70,780; 26,802 
Dec. 235,872 | 16.5 | 1,934,030 | 16.2 | 47,668 | 33.2 | 65,164 | 53,970 78,312 2,302 
1922 
March 220,847 | 16.3 | 1,765,329 | 14.6 | 45,879 | 30.6 | 61,756 | 40,315 | 128,336) 69,719 
June 218,626 | 15.7 | 1,502,9554/ 12.7") 27,547 | 21.5 | 87,100 | 30,629 | 107,702) 66,599 
Sept. 190,048 | 14.6 | 1,414,373 | 11.9 | 20,109 | 15.2 | 32,013 | 23,352 | 232,394) 128,864 
Dee. 174,102 | 14.0 | 1,431,929 | 122 | 27,784 | 21.7 | 39,406 | 20,429 | 437,841] 278,344 
1923 
March 145,894 | 12.3 | 1,303,476 | 11.1 | 25,678 | 19.9 | 29,524 | 19,797 | 369,420) 218,249 
June 130,188 | 11.1 | 1,205,136*) 11.3%) 12,903 | 9.8] 15,787 | 13,585 | 246,616) 126,297 
Sept 129,245 | 11.3 | 1,344,667 | 11.7 | 10,752 | 7.9 | 14,791 | 14,422 | 210,535) 100,664 
Oct. 125,546 | 10.9 | 1,347,857 | 11.7 _ 8.2 | 17,096 | 14,622 _- — 
Nov 120,882 | 10.5 | 1,324,658} 11.5 _ — | 19,699 | 14,368 ~ _ 
Dee. — — —_ _ —_— —_ —_— = —_ one 
ee on 
which latest - 
percentage 1,149,056 11,502,800 135,994 e bad 
is based 


























1 From April 1922 onwards the figures for the Irish Free State are excluded. 
® Before June 1923 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed ; after that date the number of 
o_o workers claiming benefit. who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of 
uded. 


the returns is 
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Germany! 


Poland 


Canada! 





United States 





Date 
(end of month) 


of sickness funds 


Index number 
of membership 


Index number 
of employment 


Index number 
of employment 


mumaee? are 


Percentage change} 


(number sl 


(membership in n 
Jan. 1923 = 100) 


Dec. 1921 = 100) 17 Jan. 1920 =100) 


establishments 





80.6 
91.1 
94.6 
86.3 


87.6 
91.4 


June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 


SnrnSion 

1+], )[++++ + 
Sessressis 
Ce MMPBHKweut- 


Seesses 








Number of persons 
on which latest 
figure is based 


8,755,511 421,039 812,201 























1 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
The sign * signifies ,no figures published”. The sign 


Esthonia : Recueil mensuel du Bureau Central Statistique de l’ Esthonie. 


The figures show the number of applicants for work remaining on the live 
register of the public employment exchanges at the end of each month. 


United States: Monthly Labour Review. 

The figures are based on returns covering at the present time about 7,000: 
establishments and about 2% million workers. As the number of establishments 
varies each month, the percentage change is based only on those establishments 
which made returns in the month in question and in the previous month. These 
month-to-month changes are given in table II. 

Finland : Social Tidskrift ; Socialinen Aikakaukirja. 

The figures, which refer to the end of the last week of the month, show the 
number of applicants for work registered at the communal labour exchanges of 
the majority of towns and of a few rural districts. The figures do not give a 
complete review of the number of unemployed, as the majority of agricultural. 
labourers and many skilled industrial workers do not register at the communal 
labour exchanges. 

France: Le Marché du Travail. 

The figures give for the end of each month the number of persons in receipt 
of benefit from the communal unemployment insurance funds. It should be 
pointed out that benefit is not paid to workers on short time, and that the figures. 
for total unemployment are not complete, as many districts are without unem- 
ployment funds. 


Italy : Bollettino del Lavoro. 

The figures, which show the numbers totally unemployed and the number 
on short time at the end of the month, are based on the returns of the provincial. 
unemployment funds. From June 1922 onwards the new provinces of Trieste 
and the Trentino are included in the figures. 


Latvia: Ministry of Labour. 


The figures show the number of applicants for work remaining on the live 
register uf the public employment exchanges at the end of each month. 


— signifies .,figures not yet received.” 


Massachusetts : Massachuselis Industrial Review. 
The figures refer to the last day of each period, and cover unemployment 
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due to “ laek of work or material ”’, to “ unfavourable weather ”’, and to “ other 
causes”. They include unions which do not pay unemployment benefit. Statis- 
tics are also published showing the numbers unemployed owing to sickness, trade 
disputes, etc. 


Norway : Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Centralbyra. 


The figures refer to the last day of the month, and include only 11 chief unions 
which pay unemployment benefit. 


Netherlands : Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. 

The figures based on the returns of voluntary insurance associations are weekly 
averages over a period of four (or five) weeks and relate to the number unemployed 
during the week. The figure ‘number to which latest figure refers’ is exclusive 
o1 workers totally unemployed owing to strikes, lock-outs, sickness or other disabil- 
ity, military service, etc. 


Poland : Communication from the Ministry of Labour. 


The figures, which refer to the end of the month, show the number of applicants 
for work registered at public employment exchanges. 


United Kingdom: The Ministry of Labour Gazette. 

The trade union figures refer to the last working day of the month and relate 
only to unions which pay unemployment benefit. Trade unions covering workers in 
regular employment, such as railwaymen, are not included. The figures for 
June 1921 are exclusive of coal miners, owing to the stoppage in the industry at 
that date. 

The figures for compulsory insurance give the number of persons insured, 
and the number of insured persons unemployed (including certain short-time 
workers), whose unemployment books were lodged at employment exchanges on 
the last Friday of the month. As from 1 April 1922 the figures for the Irish 
Free State are excluded. 


Sweden: Sociala Meddelanden. 
The figures refer to the last day of the month, and include unions which do not 
pay unemployment benefit. 


Switzerland : Le Marché suisse du Travail. 
The figures, which are based on returns from municipal employment exchanges, 
show the numbers wholly unemployed and on short time at the end of each month. 


Czechoslovakia : Zpravy statniho uradu statistického Republiky Ceskoslovenské. 

The figures of unemployed are obtained from the returns of the employment 
exchanges and refer to the last working day of the month. The number of unem- 
ployed in receipt of benefit is obtained from the Ministry of Social Welfare ; the 
figures refer to the first working day of the following month and are partly included 
in the returns of the employment exchanges. 


Prices and Cost of Living 


The latest statistics of wholesale prices for October and November 
indicate for many countries a further upward tendency. In addition 
to Poland and Germany, where continued inflation has produced a 
further enormous increase in prices, an appreciable rise was recorded 
for November in Italy and Norway ; in South Africa, Belgium, Den- 
mark, and the Netherlands the wholesale price index has risen, but 
only slightly. In the United States, the United Kingdom, and Swit- 
zetland wholesale prices have remained stationary. Both in Austria 
and Czechoslovakia the index number has slightly fallen, in the latter 
country chiefly on account of lower prices for coal and meat. Decreases 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN GERMANY 





Wholesale 
prices 
(Base: 1913-1) 


Retail prices (Base : 1913-1914 = 1) 





Cost of living 


Food 


Heating 
and 
lighting 


Clothing 











7,100,000,000} 


129,000,000,000 
265,600,000,000 
1,412,600,000,000; 
1,422,900,000,000 
1,337,400,000,000; 





26 

41 
133 
1,12u 


2,854 
7,650 
37,651 
586,045 
15,000,000 


3,657,000,000 


98,500,000,000 
218,500,000,000 





831,000,000,000 
1,535,000,000,000 


9,347 
46,510 
670,485 
17,300,000 
4,301 
million 
862,000 
million 











INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES 


IN 


RUSSIA 











(Base : 1913 = 1) 





Wholesale prices 


Retail prices 





Russia 


Moscow 


Russia 


Moscow 








4,521,000 


245,810,000 


36,700,000 
113,040,000 
290,270,000 
450,430,000 


5,026,074 


206,567,000 


38,665,000? 
1 17,933,000 . 


335,118,000 
- 


5,607,000 


188,414,000 


40,800,000 3 
127,426,000 
324,208,000 


574,952,000 
662,800,000 


5,986,000 


138,500,000 


34,180,000 
99,250,000 
245,000,000 
330,267,000 
458,965,000 


661,150,000 
* 


1,185,250,000 


1,558,650,000 
2,359,100,000 _ 


Dec 5 


























1 Figure for 1 April. 
® Figure for 1 July. 
* Monthly average. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published’. The sign — signifies ‘‘ figures not yet_available ” 


are also reflected in the October figures for Canada, France, Spain, and 
Sweden. 

Cost of living and food prices were higher for most countries during 
October and November than in previous months. This was the case 
for South Africa, Germany, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Egypt, the 
United States, Finland, France, Hungary, Luxemburg, Norway, Poland, 
the United Kingdom, and Switzerland. In most of these countries 
the increase in the cost of living index number is due to price increases 
in the food and clothing groups. % 

It is especially interesting to compare the movement of cost of 
living and wholesale prices inGermany. Since the end of the war, retail 
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prices in general lagged considerably behind wholesale prices. In recent 
months this sen has become gradually shorter, and since prices 
were calculated on a gold basis the index of cost of living has followed 
still more closely the movement of wholesale prices. Up to the middle 
of November the official index number of the cost of living was still 
considerably lower than that for wholesale prices. On November 26, 
however, the cost of living index was for the first time appreciably 
higher than that for wholesale prices, which is quite abnormal. 

The notes on methods and sources given in the Review for July 1923 
have been brought up to date, and are given below. 


NOTES ON THE METHODS OF COMPILING THE INDEX NUMBERS 
IN THE TABLES 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


In order to give a clear idea of the meaning of the various index numbers a 
short explanation of the methods used in different countries is given. 

Index numbers of wholesale prices are intended to provide a measure of the 
changes in the purchasing power of money. The prices of a number of commodities 
at a certain date are therefore combined so as to show the general movement of 
the prices of all the commodities with reference to another date. For this purpose 
a certain period is chosen as * base * and the price-level at this period is put equal 
to 100. The changes in the corresponding prices for the other periods are then 
observed, and the relative increase or decrease is calculated for each commodity. 
The two kinds of mean most generally used are the arithmetic mean (the result 
of dividing the sum of all the relative prices by their number) and the geometric 
mean (the root of the product of the various prices, the degree of the root being 
equal to the number of items). Since the economic importance of the commodities 
varies, it is generally necessary, in calculating index numbers, to use a process of 
‘-weighting ’: each price is first multiplied by a ‘ weight’ proportional to 
the importance of the commodity in production or consumption, and the sum 
of these products is then taken (direct weighting). A shorter and simpler method 
of weighting is to include several quotations for the important commodities, referring 
either to different markets or to different quaiities or else to different stages in 
the manufacture of the same article (for instance, raw cotton, yarn, and piece 
goods). This method of multiple quotations is nearly always used when geometrical 
averages have to be calculated. The base period adopted is as a rule fixed, and 
covers one or more ‘ normal’ years. In the ‘ chain system ’, however, the base 
is variable, and the relation of the month or year in question to the period imme- 
diately preceding is found. At a later stage any of these successive bases may 
be taken as the initial base of the series. 

In the table the base has been shifted to 1913 as 100 whenever possible. Some 
countries have had to be excepted, for which there are no available data for that 
year. In order to shift the base, the averages for the vanous dates are divided 
by the 1913 average. This introduces a small mathematical error in dealing with 
index numbers which are averages of relative prices, such, for instance, as those 
of Canada, France, and Italy. A slightly different and more accurate result would 
be obtained by calculating the relative price of each article with reference to the 
new base, and taking the average of these relative prices for the index number. 
South Afriea : Quarterly Summary of Union Statistics. 

Official index number covering 188 commodities in 11 groups: metals ; jute, 
leather, and hides and skins ; grains, meal, etc. ; dairy produce ; groceries ; meat ; 
building materials ; chemicals ; fuel and light; soft goods; miscellaneous. The 
prices taken are in general the predominant prices. The average price in the 
Union for each article is obtained by taking the mean between the Johannesburg 
average price and the average of the prices for the coast towns. The method of 
weighting is by aggregate expenditure. Base: 1910=100. 
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Germany : Wirtschaft und Statistik. 

Official index number covering foodstuffs, raw materials and semi-manufactured 
products ; 38 commodities in 7 groups as follows : cereals and potatoes (5 articles), 
fats, sugar, and meat (8), groceries (5), hides and leather (4), textiles (6), coal and 
iron (3), other mineral products (7). The prices quoted are those current in the 
principal markets ; in some cases the factory or pit-mouth price is given. Official 
prices are also taken into account. The group index numbers are the simple 
arithmetic mean of the relative prices of the various articles in the group. The 
general index number — the only one which is weighted — is the weighted average 
of the group index numbers. The weights for each group are based on the aggre- 
gate expenditure on the commodities in the group during the period from 1908 
to 1912. The monthly index numbers refer to the average for the month, which 
is calculated from data collected three times a month. Weekly index numbers 
calculated by a similar method are also given. Base: 1913 = 100. 


Australia : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 

Official index number including 92 commodities, mainly raw materials, in 
the following groups: agricultural products (16 articles), dairy produce (including 
honey, eggs, ham, etc.) (9), meat (5), grocery (21), metals and coal (14), textiles 
and leather (10), building materials (10), chemicals (7). The prices are those 
current on the Melbourne market. The method of direct weighting is used in 
calculating the index number. The weights are based on the aggregate expenditure 
of the years 1906 to 1910 estimated by adding imports to production and subtracting 
exports. The monthly index numbers refer to the end of the month. Base: 
1911—1000. 


Austria: Statistische Nachrichten. 

The Austrian index number, published since April 1923, was at first an unweight- 
ed average of the relative prices of a variable number of important articles. The 
Joint Committee on the Cost of Living of the Federal Statistical Office has cal- 
culated a new index number since August 1923. It covers 42 commodities, 
including 22 foodstuffs and 20 manufactured goods. The prices used are the 
official market prices, or are taken from data furnished by experts. After some 
experiments a weighted arithmetic mean was adopted, the weight assigned to 
each commodity being determined by the total annual consumption in 1922, and 
the first half of 1914 being taken as base period. 


Belgium : Revue du Travail. 

Two official series of wholesale prices are published by the Ministry of. Industry 
and Labour: the first (which is given here) is based on apre-war period, the second 
on the ‘ chain system’. For both series information is obtained regularly from 
the principal firms in the country of the average prices current in the second half 
of each month. The first series includes about 128 commodities, classified in the 
following 17 groups: foodstuffs (16 articles), fuel (7), tar and its by-products 

.(3), products of various metal industries (15), petroleum and by-products (7), 
pottery (10), glass (2), chemicals (11), artificial manure (4), oils and fats (7), textiles 
(21), building materials (13), resinous products (2), hides and leather (9), tobacco (1), 
paper (1), raw rubber (1). The base period is April 1914. The ‘ chain system ’ 
series includes 200 different kinds and qualities of about 130 of the principal com- 
modities, which are also classified in 17 groups. The average price for each com- 
modity is the arithmetic mean of the quotations in the various markets for the 
different kinds or qualities. The group index numbers and general index number 
are geometrical means of the various relative prices. The system of weighting 
used is a variant of the method of multiple quotations ; the number of articles 
in each group is fixed so as to be proportionate to the importance of the group 
as a whole in the total consumption. This number is based on Belgian statistics 
of commerce, on the 1910 Census of Industry and Commerce, and on the results 
of an official enquiry on a large scale in commercial and industrial centres, The 
general index number, then, is the only one which is weighted. 


Canada: Labour Gazette of the Department of Labour. 


Since June 1923 a new index number has been published in the Labour Gazette. 
The former index number included 272 articles in 14 groups and was based on the 
period 1890-1990. ‘lhe new index number is calculated from 238 price series, as 
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many as possible being obtained directly from reputable business concerns as the 
most dependable sources of information. This represents the addition of 51 new 
series, and the dropping of 85 others, whilst substitutions of various kinds have 
been made in 130 cases. 

The items are grouped on three distinct principles which are applied separately. 
Three tables showing prices in detail are given ; in the first the commodities are 
grouped according to ‘ chief compynent material’, in the second according 
to ‘ use or purpose ’, in the third according to ‘ origin’. By this method each 
group has a degree of comprehensiveness and accuracy which is difficult to secure 
in a classification scheme which adopts more than one of these principles within 
the same category. This triple classification is as follows. 

(a) Classification of commodities according to chief component material : 
vegetable products (67 articles), animals and their products (50), fibres, textiles, 
and textile products (28), wood, wood products, and paper (21), iron and its 
products (26), non-ferrous metals and their products (15), non-metallic minerals 
and their products (17), chemicals and allied products (14). 

(5) Classification according to purpose for which used : (i) consumers’ goods. 
(98 articles) : foods, beverages, and tobacco (74), clothing, boots, etc. (11), household 
equipment (13); (ii) producers’ goods (148 articles) : equipment and supplies 
(16), building materials (32), manufacturers’ materials (100). 

(ce) Classification according to origin: farm (Canadian products) (36 articles), 
marine (8), forest (21), mineral (68); raw or partly manufactured goods (108), 
fully or chiefly manufactured goods (130). 

A weighted index number is given for each group as well as an index number 
for ‘ all commodities ’ (238 articles). 

With a view to making comparison with other countries practicable the Depart- 
ment of Labour has based the new index number on the year 1913. 

In arriving at the weights, duplication was avoided as far as possible. For 
example, wheat appears again as flour and flour as bread. A deduction was 
therefore made from wheat for the amount that went into the manufacture of 
flour and from flour for the quantities made into bread. The same principle 
was applied throughout. 


Denmark: Finanstidende. 


The index number of this financial paper includes 33 commodities in 2 groups 
(raw materials and semi-manufactured goods). The prices are obtained from 
the produce exchanges and a certain number of traders, so as to get the market 
prices actually current. The general index number is weighted, the weights being 
based on the aggregate consumption of the country, but the weighting has been 
simplified by using only the numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4, ‘In the table the monthly 
index numbers refer to the first of the month following the month stated. The 
base is the average of the prices on1 July 1912, 1 January and1 July 1913,1 January 
and 1 July 1914=100. 


Egypt (Cairo): Monthly Agricultural Statistics. 


Official index number covering 26 commodities (21 foodstuffs, cotton, soap, 
crude alcohol, mineral oil, and coal). The prices given are the average Cairo 
prices. Base: January 1913 to July 1914=100. 


Spain: Boletin de Estadistica. 


The new official index number includes 74 commodities, grouped as (a) food- 
stuffs (36) and (b) manufacturing material (38); separate index numbers are calculated 
for each group. Index numbers are also calculated for the following sub-groups 
within these two major groups : (a) foodstuffs : animal foodstuffs (11 articles) 
vegetable foodstuffs (16), other foodstuffs and drink (9) ; (5) manufacturing 
material : fuel, gas, and electricity (8), textiles and leather (6), metals (8), building 
materials (8), chemical products and miscellaneous (8). With a view to giving 
more value to important commodities several qualities are taken ; thus home- 
extracted and imported coal form two separate entries. 

The prices given are not takenfrom a uniform source. The prices for meat, 
cheese, eggs, butter, and fresh fish are the prices for Madrid only. The prices for 
vegetable foodstuffs are those given in the Boletin de Agricultura tecnica y economica, 
which only gives the prices quoted for the 15th of each month ; for coffce and cocoa 
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~prices quoted at Barcelona have been given, and for beer those quoted at the 
bars in Madrid ; for other commodities the calculation has been made from prices 
wuling at Madrid, Segovia, Barcelona, Valencia, Bilbao, and Ciudad Real. The 
general index number is the simple arithmetic average between the two indexes 
for foodstuffs and manufacturing material. Base: 1913=100. 


United States : (a) Monthly Labour Review of the Bureau of Labour Statistics. 


The index number covers raw materials, semi-manufactured and finished 
-goods. The number of items has been changed several times. There are 450 quo- 
tations divided into 9 groups as follows: farm products (56 articles), food (105), 
-cloths and clothing (70), heating and lighting (20), metals and metal products (53), 
lumber and building materials (47), chemicals and drugs (43), house furnishing 
goods (31), miscellaneous (25). Of the 450 series of quotations, 404 series have 
been weighted and used in computing the index numbers. 

Prices are taken from trade journals or are reported by manufacturers, mer- 
chants, or chambers of commerce and are often taken from several markets for 
a single-commodity. The method of direct weighting is used. The weights 
are based on the quantities marketed as given by the 1919 Census of Manufactures. 
The figures for this purpose are mostly taken from official statistics of production 
and trade. In the reports given prior to May 1922, the plan was followed of 
confining an article to a particular group regardless of its fitness for inclusion 
also under other group designations. After the revision of method effected in 
May 1922, articles properly falling under more than one of the classifications 
-adopted have been included under each classification. For example, structural 
steel, hails, and certain other metal products used in building have been put into 
the group of building materials as well as in that of metals ; similarly, certain other 
agricultural products are classified under farm products and food. In computing 
the general index number for all commodities, however, such articles have been 
counted only once, thereby avoiding duplication in the final result. "When several 
quotations have been collected for a single commodity, a weight is chosen for each 
-quotation depending on the nature of the article and the market in question. 
The aggregates of these prices and weights are then taken, but the aggregates 
for different years cannot be directly compared with the aggregate for the base 
year 1913, for, as already mentioned, the number and kind of commodities dealt 
with have not always been the same. The following procedure is therefore adopted. 
The aggregate for the year in question is compared with the aggregate for the same 
commodity in the year when the change was made, e.g. 1917. Then this index 
number with 1917 as base is transferred to the base 1913, using for this purpose 
the index number for 1917 calculated on the former list of commodities, and 
having 1913 as base. The ultimate base is thus 1913=100. The monthly index 
numbers refer to the average for the month. 


(b) Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


The index number published by the Federal Reserve Board is compiled specially 
for the purpose of international comparisons. It covers 60 different commodities 
with 80 or 90 quotations and classified as follows : (a) origin (goods produced 
in the country, imported goods) ; (b) use (exported goods and goods for consump- 
tion) ; (c) stage of manufacture (raw materials, producers’ goods, consumers’ 
goods). It follows that the same commodities are repeated in the different groups. 
Prices are mainly provided by the Bureau of Labour Statistics and are to a large 
extent the same as those used in caleulating the index number of the Bureau. 
The method of direct weighting is used for both the group and general index num- 
bers. The weights are based on official statistics of production, import, and export. 
Separate values are chosen for each group, depending on the point of view adopted 
in the classification. The weighting for the general index number is based on 
production and imports. The monthly index numbers refer to the average of the 
month. Base : 1913=100. 


Finland : Communication of the Central Statistical Bureau. 


An index number of wholesale prices has just been published by the Finnish 
Central Statistical Bureau. The number of commodities is 135. The system 
of weighting is indirect ; that is, each group is represented by a number of quo- 
tations corresponding to its importance in national production or imports, and the 
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andex number is an average of relative prices. The corresponding month of 1913 
is taken as base. 


Franee : Bulletin de la Statistique générale de France. 


Official index number covering 20 foodstuffs and 25 industrial raw materials 
(no manufactured goods) ; 45 commodities in all in 6 groups as follows : vegetable 
foodstuffs (8 articles), animal foodstuffs (8), sugar, coffee, and cocoa (4), minerals 
and metals (7), textiles (6), miscellaneous (12). The prices are obtained from the 
Paris produce exchanges and from the special Commissariat of the Paris central 
markets, or are taken from economic and commercial journals. The monthly 
index numbers refer to the end of the month. The index number is the arithmetic 
mean of the relative prices of the different commodities, and is not weighted. 
Base : 1901-1910=100. 


India (Bombay) : Labour Gazette of the Labour Office Secretariat. 


Official index number including 43 articles arranged in 11 groups as follows : 
(a) food groups (15): cereals (7), pulses (2). sugar (3), other foods (3); (b) non- 
food groups (28) : oilseeds (4), raw cotton (5), cotton manufactures (6), other 
textiles (2), hides and skins (3), metals (5), other raw and manufactured articles (3). 
The prices are collected from business firms in Bombay. The weighting is obtained 
by giving several quotations for the more important commodities (e. g. 11 items 
for cotton out of 43). The annual index numbers refer to the average of the year, 
the monthly ones, dating from January 1920, to the average of the month. Base: 
July 1914=100. 


Italy : Economista. 


This dex number, compled by Prof. Bachi, has been revised twice. The 
old index (from 1913 to 1919 in the tables) includes 38 commodities in 5 groups, 
and is an unweighted arithmetic mean of the relative prices of these articles. The 
index for the years 1920 and 1921 includes 76 quotations in 8 groups. From 
January 1922 onwards, the number of quotations has been increased to 100 dis- 
tributed as follows: vegetable food (25), animal food (13), chemicals (11), textiles (12), 
building materials (6), minerals and metals (16), vegetable products other than 
food (5), miscellaneous industrial products (12). The relative importance of the 
different groups remains unaltered. Prices are collected from the principal cham- 
bers of commerce, and the Association of Silk and Cotton Merchants. Some 
weighting is effected by the method of multiple quotations. The series is calcu- 
lated by taking the arithmetic mean of the relative prices on the chain system. 
The index number has also, from 1920 onwards, been calculated by taking the 
geometric mean. The monthly index numbers refer to the end of the month. 
Base : 1901-1905=100. 


Japan : Bank of Japan. 


The index number includes 56 commodities : 19 food articles and 37 non-food 
articles, both raw materials and manufactured goods. The prices are supplied 
by merchants and associations in Tokyo and Yokohama. The index is the 
unweighted arithmetic average of the relative prices of the different commodities. 
The monthly index numbers refer to the average for the month. Base ; October 
1900 =100. 


Norway : Oekonomisk Revue. 


The index number calculated by this economic journal includes 92 quotations 
in 11 groups : animal foods, vegetable foods, oil-cake, fuel, iron, other minerals, 
building materials, textiles, hides and leather, wood pulp, paper. The general 
index number is an arithmetic mean, with some weighting by the method of mul- 
tiple quotations by giving two or more quotations for the more important com- 
modities. In the table the yearly index numbers refer to December ; the monthly 
indexes, to the end of the month. Base : December 1913 to June 1914=100. 


New Zealand: Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 


Official index number covering 196 quotations for 86 commodities (foodstuffs, 
raw materials, and semi-manufactured goods). The various group index num- 
bers include some additional quotations, making 140 in all, grouped as follows : 
agricultural produce (15 articles), flour, oatmeal, etc. (4), animal products (wool, 
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hides, butter, etc. ) (14), general merchandise“and crockery (44), building materials 
(31), leather (7), chemicals and manures (21), coal (4). The prices ruling during 
the month are collected from wholesalers in the four principal towns. The method 
of direct weighting is used for both the general and group index numbers, but on 
account of the difference in their composition the calculations are made quite 
separately. The weights are based on the quantity of each commodity sold for 
consumption in the country. This has been determined by an enquiry made from 
wholesalers, checked and where necessary completed by official statistics of pro- 
duction, import, and exports. The monthly index numbers refer to the middle 
of the month. Base : 1909-1913=1000. 


Netherlands : Maandschrijt van het Centra! Bureau voor de § atistiek. 


From June 1923 onwards the Central Statistical Office of the Netherlands has 
published a new provisional index number with the year 1913=100 as base. It 
is a non-weighted arithmetic mean of the relative prices of 48 articles including 
28 foodstuffs A certain number of articles in the old series (base-period 1901-1910), 
the prices of which were not considered sufficiently representative of the purchas- 
ing power of the florin, have been dropped. The two index numbers are in sub- 
stantial agreement until 1921. The Central Statistical Office states that the con- 
struction of a permanent index number is under consideration. The list of articles 
included is to be revised and extended, so as to give a more accurate and compre- 
hensive basis for the series. A practicable method of assigning weights to the 
various articles is also being studied ; the present index number could not be 
weighted owing to the lack of reliable data concerning trade prior to 1917. 


Poland : Miesiecznik Pracy. 


fhis is an official index number, complied by the Central Statistical Office in 
Warsaw. The index is constructed on the basis of prices in January 1922 = 100, 
but it is also re-computed on the basis of prices in January 1914=100. The index 
consists of 72 commodities, classified under eight headings : cereals and vegetable 
foods ; animal foods ; groceries and sugar ; hides and leather ; raw materials and 
textiles ; metals and coal; building materials ; chemicals and miscellaneous foods. 
The general index is an unweighted geometric average of these™'group indexes. 
The prices are furnished by the grain and merchandise exchanges and by large 
industrial and commercial enterprises, and apply to the 
The figure for January 1914 applies only to 58 commodities, owing to the fact 
that conditions in Poland make it impossible for the Statistical Office to obtain’ the 
prices of a larger number of commodities for 1914, The re-computation*of the 
index number on the 1914 base involves therefore a certain amount of unavoidable 
error. 


United Kingdom : Board of Trade Journal. 


Official index number including food, raw materials, semi-manufactured and 
finished goods ; 150 quotations in all for 54 commodities in 8 groups as follows : 
cereals (8 articles, 17 quotations), meat and fish (5 articles, 17 quotations), other 
foodstuffs (10 articles, 19 quotat.ons), iron and steel (4 articles, 24 quotations), 
other minerals (7 articles, 20 quotations), cotton (3 articles, 16 quotations), 
other textiles (6 articles, 15 quotations), miscellaneous (11 articles, 22 quotations). 
Current market prices are taken, except in a few cases where reports of experts 
are used. The index number is the geometric mean of the different quotations 
expressed as relative prices on the chain system. The weighting by multiple 
quotations is done with considerable care and is based on the results of the 1907 
Census of Production. The monthly figures refer to the average for the month. 
el — point of the series was at first 1920, but was afterwards changed to 
1913=100. 


Sweden : Central Bureau of Commerce : Kommerciella Meddelanden. 


This index number includes a total of 160 commodities classified into 13 groups: 
In order to establish the weighting coefficients of various foodstuffs the wholesale 
turnover of each foodstuff considered for 1913 has been calculated, import and 
export figures up to a certain point being included, but not re-export : for certain 
products, such as agricultural products, the prices of which are specially subject 
to rapid fluctuations, figures have been taken covering the years 1909 ‘to 1913. 
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The amount of the transactions in these commodilies is about two-thirds of the 
total wholesale transactions of the country. 

Except in the case of commodities the prices of which change rapidly or the 
monthly price levels of which are calculated on the basis of weekly prices, the prices 
given refer to the 15th of each month. The figures given are based on statistics 
of production and trade, which show the prices ruling on the most important mar- 
kets. The average price of each commodity during each month in 1913 has been 
taken as a base for calculating the index number of the corresponding month in 
subsequent years, and this method has been used for the various groups of com- 
modities. An investigation of the coefficients of weighting shows that 46 per cent. 
of the weight is assigned to raw materials, semi-manufactured goods, and foodstuffs 
and 54 per cent. to manufactured goods. 


Switzerland : Neue Ziarcher Zeitung. 

The index number published by this paper was commenced in December 1920 
and is calculated by Dr. Lorenz. It covers raw materials, semi-manufactured and 
finished goods. There are 71 quotations in 3 groups as follows : (a) products for 
direct consumption (33) : food (22), clothing (5), housing (6); (6) raw materials 
for agriculture (12) : fodder (4), manure (8); (c) raw materials for industry (26) : 
minerals and coal (11), textiles and leather (6), miscellaneous (9). The weights 
are differently chosen for the different groups. In the first group they are based 
on the consumption of working-class households according to the official enquiry 
made in 1919 on 277 working-class families. The weights in the second group 
are based on figures communicated by the Secretariat of the League of Swiss Peas- 
ants and on the value of imports. In the third group the weights are based on reports 
from correspondents and on statistics of imports. The sub-group ‘ miscellaneous ” 
is not weighted. With this exception, a weighted index number is calculated 
for each sub-group and group, and the three group index numbers are then weighted 
with the numbers 2, 1, 1, for the groups (a), (b), and (c), and the new average 
so obtained gives the general index number. In the tables the monthly index 
numbers refer to the 1st of the month following the month stated Base: 
July 1914=100. 


Czechoslovakia : Cenove Zprdvy. 

ri The index number covers 126 articles arranged in 67 groups : foodstuffs (36) 
and raw materials and manufactured goods (31). The index number of each 
group is the unweighted arithmetic mean ofthe relative prices of the articles in 
the group ; the general index number is the arithmetic mean of the group index 
numbers. Prices are collected on the first of each month. For agricultural products 
they are obtained from the produce exchanges of various towns (Prague, Olmutz, 
Brinn, and Bratislava) ; those of other commodities are furnished by the more 
important commercial and industrial undertakings. Base : July 1914, excluding 
the mobilisation period. 


Cost or LIvInG 


The table shows the index numbers of the cost of living, and the index numbers 
of the chef groups of expenditure which make up the total, namely, food, cloth- 
ing, heating and lighting, and rent. No figures are given for the remaining items 
which are generally classified under the term ‘ miscellaneous’, as the items 
included in different countries are too varied to permit of any comparison. In 
one country, Canada, only one item (starch) was included in addition to the chief 
groups (food, rent, etc.), while in the United States 44 additional items are included. 
The number of countries given in the different tables varies according to the infor- 
mation available, the number for which statistics are available as to the movement 
of prices for clothing, heating and lighting, and rent being much smaller than the 
number which publish index numbers of the cost of food. 

The period chosen as base varies in different countries ; some use a pre-war 
base, others a post -war one. In some countries, e. g. Austria, indexes are prepared 
on the ‘ chain system ’; i. e. the rise or fall is calculated on the basis of prices 
in the preceding month. Wherever possible, the common base July 1914=100 
has been taken. 

The paragraphs which follow give for each country a short account of the 
scope of the index number and the method of compilation used. From these 
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notes it will be seen that considerable differences exist, not only in the number 
and kind of articles included and the source: from which prices are collected, 
but also in the methods employed, especially in the systems of weighting used. 
It is therefore necessary to insist on caution in using the figures for comparison: 
between countries. 

The object of the index numbers in most cases is to measure changes in the 
cost of an unchanged standard of living. For this purpose it is necessary to know 
first the quantities of the different items included, and secondly the prices of these- 
items from time to time. The prices having been obtained, the results are obtained 
by ‘ weighting’ the absolute or relative prices according to the importance of 
the various items included. The importance is measured either by the quantities 
consumed, or by the amounts expended on them. The three chief methods used 
for assigning weights to the various prices are : 

(a) Standard Budget Method. The weights are fixed by means of an enquiry 
into the actual amounts spent by a number of families. 

(b) Theoretical Budget Method. The weights are based on partial information 
or on theoretical considerations, e. g. the minimum standard necessary for healthy 
existence. In the case of food the nutritive value in calories may be taken. 

(c) Aggregate Expenditure Method. The weights are based on the statistics. 
of production, imports and exports. From these statistics there is determined 
the relative importance in the country of all the different items_(except rent) 
entering into the expenditure of the community. 

It is obviously impossible to take account of every item entering into expenditure- 
and therefore a selection is made of the most important representative items 
The number of such items varies considerably from country to country, and their 
number is indicated in the following notes in brackets. 


South Africa: Social Statistics and Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics. 


Groups included in the budget: food (17), heating and lighting, rent, and 
* sundries ’, which includes: clothing. This complete index number is available 
only from January 1922 onwards. The figures prior to January 1922 do not 
include expenditure under the group ‘ sundries’ and are, therefore, not strictly 
eomparable with the later figures. Until December 1919 the system of weighting 


was that of the standard budget based on an enquiry made in 1910. Since 1920 
the aggregate expenditure method has been adopted, based on the period 1917 
to 1919. In spite of this change of method, the Office of Census and Statistics. 
considers that the two sets of data are comparable. Base: 1910—100. 


Germany : Wirtschaft und Statistik. 


The index number of the Federal Statistical Office is based on a theoretical 
budget for a family of 5 persons (2 adults and 3 children of 12, 7, and 1% years). 
calculated according to the normal expenditure on food, housing, fuel, lighting, 
and clothing under post-war conditions. The index number includes the fol- 
lowing groups: food (15 articles), heating (7), lighting (gas and electricity) (2), 
clothing (15), and rent (2 rooms and a kitchen). The prices are collected from 
555 districts, of which 497 have over 10,000 inhabitants ; for each of these 555 dis- 
tricts a general monthly index number is computed. For the computation of the 
official index number for the whole country 71 districts with rapidly available 
data have been selected. Numerous trials have proved that the averages so 
calculated may be considered as representative of all districts with over 10,000 inhab- 
itants. A separate index number is calculated for each district, each commodity 
having an assigned weight. The general index number for the whole country . 
is a weighted average of these 71 index numbers. These latter weights are fixed 
as follows : the districts are classified according to population, and a special weight 
is assigned to each group. The general cost of living index number for the whole 
country is published monthly and weekly ; the group index numbers (food, clothing, 
heating and lighting, and rent) are published monthly. 

The monthly index numbers were calculated up to August 1923 from. the 
average of the results of two enquiries made during the first and third weeks of 
the month. The weekly index numbers are calculated from the data furnished 
by 29 of the 71 districts referred to above, each of which furnishes an index number 
computed on Wednesday from the prices on the previous Monday and Tuesday. 

From September 1923 onwards the unprecedented rise in the cost of living has. 
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ted to some alteration in the method of calculating the monthly index number. 
The weekly quotations for the current month and the quotations for the last week. 
of the preceding month and the first week of the following month are taken into- 
account. In addition it is assumed that prices increase in geometrical progression 
during the period between two consecutive weekly returns. A daily index number 
is thus calculated, and the arithmetic mean for the 30 or 31 days of the month. 
is the monthly index number. 





Australia: Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


Only two distinct groupsare included : food and groceries (46), andrent. Theformer- 
group includes, in addition to 41 items of food, 2 of lighting and 3 of laundry.. 
The prices for the different towns are obtained directly, under compulsory powers,. 
from the principal retailers with a large working-class trade, detailed enquiry 
forms being sent to them regularly. The system of weighting is that of pre-war 
aggregate expenditure, estimated with great accuracy. The index numbers in 
the table have been calculated from the data showing the amounts necessary to 
purchase what would have cost £1 in 1911. The figures are quarterly averages. 
in the case of cost of living. ‘ 

The annual index numbers of cost of living and rent refer to different months. 
each year. The food index number differs from the others in that it covers 
30 towns (instead of 6, as in the cost of living index), and that it refers to the monthly- 
averages. Base: 1911—100. 


Austria (Vienna) : Slatistische Nachrichten. 


Index Number of the Paritdtische Kommission. 

A new index number, which is accepted as a basis for adjusting wages in most. 
Austrian industries. Groups included are: food (13), clothing (3), fuel and light 
(4), and rent. Prices are collected from various co-operative associations and 
firms, and are the ruling prices on Vienna markets. An average is calculated for 
each article and weighted according to the theoretical weekly expenditure of a: 
normal person on the principal articles of necessity. In the case of food the articles. 
are chosen so as to contain a certain value in calories and albumen, and the con- 
sumption is assumed to remain unaltered from month to month. The price level: 
of 15 December 1921 is taken as base and the group and general indexes are calculated. 
from that base on the ‘ chain system’. The weighted prices are also calculated 
with July 1914=100 as base, and these figures are given in the table. The monthly 
index numbers refer to the middle of the month. 


Belgium : Revue du Travail. 


Two distinct index numbers are given in the tables. The first, in the cost 
of living table, includes 56 items: food (34), clothing (12), heating and lighting. 
(5), household articles (5). Prices are collected on the 15th of the month by the 
Ministry of Food from retailers whose customers belong to different classes. This. 
general index number is not weighted and does not include rent ; it is therefore 
not properly speaking a cost of living imdex number. Base: April 1914=100. 

The index number previously given here for food was a weighted index including 
22 commodities, weighted according to a standard budget based on the 1910 
enquiry of the Solvay Institute. This index has not been published in the Revue 
du Travail since October 1923. The Ministry of Industry and Labour is engaged 
in a new and very complete enquiry into conditions of tiving in Belgium after the 
war. Five different standard budgets are considered, four for working-class 
and one for lower-middle-class families. Each of the four working-class budgets. 
includes 88 items grouped as follows : food (33 articles), rent and furniture (14), 
heating and lighting (7), clothing (25), educational, social, and moral requirements 
(9). The weights in each category are proportional to the expenditure in 1921 
on the various items in the budget for that category ; these weights are applied 
every month to the relative prices determined by the permanent enquiry on fluc- 
tuations in the cost of living. The weighted index number for food previously 
published has been replaced in the table by this new food index number, with 
1921100 as base ; the budget chosen for the purpose is that of the second working- 
class category (families with an income of from 20 francs up to byt not including. 
30 francs per equivalent adult male per fortnight). The unweighted general 
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gndex number of retail prices described above has been retained in order te allew 
eomparison with a pre-war base. 


anada : Labour Gazeile of the Department of Labour. 


Groups included in the budget : food (29), fuel and light (5), and rent. A more 
complete index including clothing and sundries was published for some time, but 
has now been discontinued. Food prices are secured from retail merchants, and 
compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, fuel prices from the correspondents of the 
Department as well as through the Bureau of Statistics, and rents are reported 
by correspondents of the Department and checked by enquiries made from time 
to time. System of weighting : theoretical pre-war budget of a skilled workman’s 
family of five persons with an income of 21 dollars per week in 1913. The monthly 
yndex numbers of cost of living, food, heating and lighting, and rent refer to the 
15th of the month for 1920, and to the first of the month after the month in ques- 
tion from January 1921 onwards. 

The base of the index numbers for clothing, now discontinued and based en a 
special investigation made by the Departement, is 1913=100. 


Denmark : Silatistiske Efterretninger. 


Groups included in the budget : food, clothing uncluding laundry), heating 
dighting, rent, taxes and subscriptions, and miscellaneous. Until 1920 Copenhagea 
prices only were used. From 1921 onwards the enquiry has been extended to the 
provincial towns and about 100 rural communes. The system of weighting is 
that of the standard budget, fixed for a normal family of five persons spending 
2,000 kroner in the year 1914 and based on an enquiry made in 1909. The index 
numbers, which are only published half-yearly, are the average of two successive 
quarters for food, heating and lighting, and clothing, and a half-yearly statement 
for the other groups. Base : July 1914=—100. 


Egypt (Cairo) : Monthly Agricultural Statistics. 


This index number comprises the following groups : foodstuffs (20 items, alse 
mineral oil, methylated spirit, and soap), representing 51.9 per cent, of the total 
budget ; lodging, showing the change in the price of lodging following on an annual 
Government Decree, 11.7 per cent. of the whole budget ; travelling, 1.4 per cent. 
of the whole budget; cigarettes and pocket money, 5.8 per cent. of the whole budget; 
clothing (average of the lower middle ciasses), 16.7 per cent. of the whole budget ; 
education fees, 6.1 per cent. of the whole budget; miscellaneous, calculated as an 
average of the indexes in all the other groups, 6.4 per cent. of the whole budget. 

The coefficients of weighting of these groups were determined by an enquiry 
made in March 1920 covering 713 households and refer to the expenses of a young 
salaried employee. The living expenses of a manual worker have also been com- 
puted, and index numbers calculated on this basis, for foodstuffs only, have been 
published. Prices of foodstuffs are calculated as averages from answers to 280 ques- 
tionnaires sent monthly to government employees for particulars of their expenses. 
Base : January 1913 to July 1914=100. 


Spain (Madrid) : Beletin de Estadistica. 


The index number is not one of general cost of living, as it includes only animal 
food products (10 articles), vegetable food products (9), and fuel and sundries (8). 
The prices are those usual on the Madrid and Barcelona markets, and no weighting 
is used. The index is monthly, referring to the 15th of the month. The index 
numbers of food and rent for 1920 refer to the third quarter of each year. Base: 
average for 1914=100. 


United States: (a) Monthly Labour Review of the Bureau of Labour Statistics 


The cost of living index number is unusually complete and satisfactory. It in- 
cludes the following groups : food (22 items until December 1920, 43 from January 
1921), clothing (24 items for winter, 38 for summer, and 53 for the year as a whole, i.e. 
77 or 91 according to season), heating and lighting (6), rent (various categories), 
furniture and household articles (25), and miscellaneous (19 items, including taxes 
and subscriptions, medical and travelling expenses, amusements, etc.). Prices 
are reported regularly by the retailers themselves and are officially checked. The 
data are collected for 51 towns for food, and for 323 towns for the other groups 
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(up to 1917, only for 18 towns). The system of weighting is that of the standard 
budget, based on enquiries made in 1917 and 1918 into more than 12,000 working- 
class families in various parts of the United States. The figures for food relate to 
the period July 1914 as base ; the figures for the cost of living and for clothing, 










































e 
t lighting and heating, and rent relate, however, to July 1913 as base period, no 
d figures being available for July 1914. The figures for the cost of living, clothing, 
e heating and lighting and rent, moreover, relate to June for 1920, and to May and 
d December for 1921. 
e 
's (5) Massachusetts : Index Number of the Special Commission on the Neces- 
y saries of Life. 
e Groups included in the budget: food (37 items), clothing (17), shelter (ren 
a of single, two-family, and three-family houses), fuel, heat, and light (4), and sun- 
dries (including ice, car fare, entertainment, medicine, insurance, church, tobacco, 
a reading, furnishings, organisations). Prices are secured by special agents inves- 
tigating the usual market prices. System of weighting: theoretical budget for 
hypothetical wage-earner’s family of five persons, based on an investigation made 
by the National Industrial Conference Board in October 1919. The indexes are 
. monthly, and refer to the average of the month. Base: average for 1913 = 100, 
ie Finland: Sosialinen Aikakauskirja ; Socialj Tidskrift. 
: Official index number including the following groups: food (14), clothing (2), 
x rent, fuel, tobacco, a daily newspaper, and taxes (new group added in 1922). 
re Prices are collected by official agents of the Central Social Board in 21 towns. 
t The system of weighting is that of a standard budget for a working-class family 
of five persons with a yearly income of 1,600-2,000 Finnish marks, based on a, 
official enquiry made in 1908-1909. The ‘state, church, and municipal taxes im- 
posed in 1914 on an annual income of 2,000 Finnish marks are taken as base for the 
° “taxes” group. The indexes are monthly, and refer to the average of the month. 
al Base: first half of 1914 = 100. The index numbers are also calculated with 


al July 1914 = 100 as base. 


France: Bulletin de la Statistique générale de France. 
3 (a) The cost of living index number calculated by the Commission régionale 


a d’ Etudes relatives au coat de la vie a Paris includes the following groups: food 
t. (the index number of the Statistique générale de France is adopted), clothing, heat- 
ry ing and lighting, and miscellaneous. System of weighting : theoretical budget. 
1g The annual indexes of cost of living, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent refer 
n- to June. Base: first half of 1914 = 100. 

oh (b) The food index numbers calculated by the Statistique générale de France 
s- include oil and methylated spirits in addition to 11 foodstuffs. The Paris index 
S. number, the data for which are used in calculating the cost of living index number, 


is based on prices reported by a large co-operative society in the suburban working- 
class districts. Since September 1920 prices at several retail shops have also 


been used. 
al 
). Hungary : Revue de la Société Hongroise de Statistique. q 
18 Mr. Eugéne D&lnoki-Kovats publishes index numbers of the cost of living 
* in Hungary. The calculations are based on a pre-war budget, the data being 
i. provided by an enquiry covering 32 families of lower-grade civil servants and a 


of industrial workers. In making the enquiry the investigator has taken into 
account variations in the number of persons in the family, and the different totals 
have been reduced to a uniform family of four persons on Engel’s system. j 

The commodities are divided into five groups: food, clothing, heating and 4 
lighting, rent, and miscellaneous expenses. The weights used are as follows: 
(a) food.: bread, 4 ; potatoes, 1 ; beans, 1 ; vegetables, 2 ; beef, 7 ; pork, 7 ; lard, 3 ; 
sugar, 2; milk, 2; eggs, 2; total, 31; (0) clothing: cloth, 3; men’s clothing, 7 ; 
women’s clothing, 8; hosiery, 2; boots and shoes, 3 ; total 23; (c) heating and 
lighting : coal, 3 ; electricity, 2 ; total 5; (d) rent : 23 ; (e) miscellaneous : tobacco, 
3; soap, 2; newspaper, 3; tram fares, 3 ; theatre, 7 ; total 18. Base: 1915-1914 = 
100. 


Baesaren? 





to 
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India (Bombay): Labour Gazette of the Labour Office Secretariat. 

Groups included in the budget : food (17), clothing (3), heating and lighting 
(3), and rent. Prices are collected in great detai! twice a week py a special inves- 
tigator from ten of the principal retailers in Bombay. System of weighting : 
average aggregate expenditure of the whole of India during the five years before 
the war. Base: July 1914 = 100. 


Italy : Citta di Milano: Bollettino Municipale Mensile di Cronaca Amministrativa 
e Statistica. 


The data published relate to a working-class family budget and are based on 
the results of an enquiry made by Professor Pugliese in July 1913. The index 
number covers food, clothing, rent, heating and lighting, and misceilaneous. 
Base: first half of 1914 = 100. 


Luxemburg: Bureau de Statistique. 


Official index numbers of the cost of living, covering 19 commodities, groups 
included in the budget being food (13 items), fuel and lighting (4 items), clothing 
(2 items). Prices are collected by the police once a month for the chief districts 
of the country. The average prices in the different centres are combined by the 
Statistical Office and the general index number is the average of these average 
prices weighted according to a theoretical budget for a family of five persons. 
Base : June 1914 = 100. 


Norway: Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Centralbyra. 


Groups included in the budget : food (55), clothing, heating and lighting, rent, 
taxes, and miscellaneous, At the beginning of 1920 there was a_ considerable 
increase in the number of commodities, which somewhat broke the continuity 
of the series. Prices are for the most part provided by correspondents of the 
Central Statistical Office. The weighting is that of a standard budget for a working- 
class family of four persons with an income of about 1,500 kroner in 1914. Monthly 
index numbers are calculated for food and heating only ; quarterly index numbers 


for the other groups. Base: July 1914 = 100. 


New Zealand: Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 


Groups included in the budget : food (59, including 3 laundry items and tobacco), 
heating and lighting (7), and rent. The local factory inspectors collect prices 
from retailers in the 25 chief towns (4 towns only for heating and lighting). The 
average price of each commodity is the average of the prices current in each town, 
these prices being weighted with the population of the town. The weighting is 
based on the aggregate expenditure of the whole country from 1999 to 1913; 
the index numbers are published quarterly and refer to the average of the quarter. 
The food index number differs from that included in the general cost of living 
index number with regard to the period covered ; it is published monthly instead 
of quarterly, and relates to the average of the six months ending with the month 
in question. The system of weighting is the same in both cases. The base 
of all the indexes is 1909-1913 = 100. 


Netherlands (Amsterdam) : Maandbericht van het Bureau van Statistiek der Gemeente 
Amsterdam. 


The cost of living index number covers food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
rent, taxes and subscriptions, laundry, upkeep of furniture, travelling expenses, 
amusements, etc. It is very complete and in addition takes changes in consump- 
tion into account. For this purpose a series of special enquiries was made each 
quarter in question, beginning from March 1917, into the expenditure of about 
30 working-class families, and the results are compared with the data of the stan- 
dard budget calculated in 1911. This index number was discontinued in Septem- 
ber 1920, but has since been revived. The figures given in the table refer to the 
base 1910-1911, no data having been published for 1914. 

Food index number: weighted according to 2 pre-war standard budget. The 
base was originally 1913, but the necessary calculations have been made in order 
to change it to 1914. 
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Poland : Siatistique du Travail of the Central Statistical Office. 


Cost of living and food, Warsaw. Groups included in the budget : food (16), 
clothing (7), heating and Lighting (2-3), rent, miscellaneous (7, including cleaning 
and travelling expenses, education, amusements, eic.). Prices are those ruling 
in the open market, collected by the municipalities. Official prices are used for 
state-controlled goods ; when the official ration is less than the amount in thc stan- 
dard budget, the balance is reckoned at the trade price, either ordinary or ilhcit. 
The system of weighting is that of a theoretical budget for a working-class family 
of four persons in Warsaw. Base: 1914 = 100. 


United Kingdom: Ministry of Labour Gazette. : 


Groups included in the budget: food (20), clothing (8, including suits and 
overcoats, underwear, textiles, boots and shoes), heating and lighting (5), rent, 
miscellaneous (8, including household articles and cleaning materials, travelling 
expenses, newspapers, tobacco, etc.). The food index number covers about 
600 towns ; that for clothing 97 ; those for the other groups, a large number of 
towns. 

Prices are obtained as follows. For food, they are reported by the employ- 
ment exchange officers from al] towns with more than 50,000 inhabitants and 
530 small towns and rural districts. For clothing, an enquiry form is sent to 
500 retailers in 97 towns. For heating and lighting and ‘ miscellaneous ’, prices 
are reported by correspondents vor obtained directly from a certain number of 
retailers. For rent, they are based on enquiries made of property owners’ asso- 
ciations and trades councils. Fluctuations in local rates are also taken into account. 
The system of weighting is that of the standard budget. It is based on an enquiry 
made in 1904 by the Board of Trade into the expenditure of 1,944 working-class 7 
families of five or six persons, supplemented by the results of an enquiry into the 4 
cost of living in 1912. The various group index numbers, except that for food, 
are only approximations. In the table the monthly index numbers reier to the 
first of the following month. Base: July 1914 = 100. 


Sweden: Sociala Meddelanden. 


The official statistics of retail prices are compiled by the Social Board. The 
calculation of the index number is based on the budget of a normal family consist- 
ing of husband, wife, and two children in May 1914, representing a yearly expen- 
diture of 2,000 kroner. The various items of the budget are weighted with the 
following percentages : food, 43 ; rent, 15; heating and lighting, 4 ; clothing, 12; 
taxes, 8 ; miscellaneous, 18. For food, information is collected weekly ur monthly 
by the Social Board in 40 difierent towns or important districts for 50 items, repre- 
senting about 80 per cent, of the probable total consumption ; the details of the 
method of collection differ for the various items. 








Switzerland: (a) Le Marché suisse du Travail. 


Official index of cost of living published by the Office fédéral du Travail. 
Groups included in the index : food, fuel and lighting, and clothing. The index 
is based on an investigation into household budgets made in 1920. The cost of 
the consumption of 1920 is calculated for each month from January 1921 onwards, 
using as starting point both June 1914 = 190 and January 1921 = 100. The 
results have been classified according to three groups of consumers, namely, 
salaried employees, skilled and unskilled workers. The prices obtained, except for 
articles of clothing, are those prevailing in the last week of each month in 33 Swiss 
towns. Prices of clothing are obtained once in every quarter. 


(5) (Basle) Rent: Statistische Monatsberichte des Kantons Basel. Stadt. 


The calculations of the Basle Statistical Office form part of the quarterly sta- 
tistics of the cost of living in that town, which are based on family budgets of 
manual and non-manual workers in 1919 and 1920. The data for rents are collect- 
ed regularly ; the figures, covering at first 1,700 dwellings, or about 10 per cent. of 
all dwellings. were obtained by calculating the simple arithmetic average value 
of the quarterly rental of a dwelling of 3 rooms without attic or of 2 rooms with 
attic, this accommodation being regarded as typical for a worker's family of five 
members. The enquiry of January 1923, which included the collection of data 
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from owners as well as from tenants, and which covered retrospectively the same 
dwellings for the different dates, confirmed the previous figures showing changes 
in rents, except that the figures for 1922 were slightly modified. The new figures 
are weighted arithmetic averages of the rents of 3,000 dwellings of two and three 
rooms without attic. Base: second half of 1914 = 100. 


Czechoslovakia: Cenove Zpravy. 


No general cost of living index number is yet published. The index 
number for foodstuffs includes not only food (21), but also fuel, oil, and soap 
(27 items). Prices are provided by loca! authorities and by certain workers’ 
organisations in 466 localities. The average prices in different towns of the various 
articles are weighted with the populatiun of the town in question in order to obtain 
an average price for the whole country, and the general index number js an unweight- 
-ed average of the average prices. Formerly two series were published, one based 
-on official prices for controlled goods and the uther on prices in the open market. 
‘The index numbers now published relate to prices in the open market only. The 
Statistical Office alsu publishes another series of index numbers for a group includ- 
ing textiles, boots, and men’s hats (14 items). This is not published in the Review. 
Base: July 1914 = 100. 
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International Labour Office. International Labour Conference, Fifth Session, 
October 1923. Report on General Principles for the Organisation of Factory Inspection. 
214 pp. Supplementary Report, 42 pp; Second Supplementary Report, 33 pp. 
Geneva, 1923. 


The International Labour Office addressed to the various Governments of 
the States Members of the International Labour Organisation a questionnaire on 
the subject of the general principles for the organisation of factory inspection, 
the question to be discussed at the Fifth Session of the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva, October 1923. As almost all these States possess a factory 
inspection service, the object of the enquiry was to determine, in the light of the older 
and more extensive experiments made, how such inspection should be organised 
in order to ensure more effective application of the protective legislation in force. 
The report, which was prepared as a basis for the discussions of the Conference, 
gives in Chapter I the replies of the Governments under each heading of the Ques- 
tionnaire. Chapter II contains a general survey of the question in the light of the 
replies received. Chapter III givés the conclusions formulated by the Office on 
the basis of those replies and the text of the draft Recommendation submitted to 
the Conference. 

The Supplementary Reports contain the Government replies which had not 
been received in time for insertion in the original Report. 


—— Hours of Labour in Industry. Studies and Reports, Series D (Wages and 
Hours) Nos. 8and 9. Italy. 34 pp. ; Switzerland, 27 pp. Geneva, Nov. 1923, 1s. 


Congrés international des seiences administratives (11°). Comptes rendus des 
séances. Brussels, 1923. 


—— Rapports présentés aux premiére, deuriéme, troisiéme, quatriéme et cinquiéme 
sections du Congrés. Brussels, Goemaere, 1923. 


One section of this Congress studied the question of international adm inis- 
tration. Certain of the reports submitted dealt with various international organi- 
sations, among which were: “ The International Labour Office as a Centre o 
Information ” (by Mr. Albert Thomas) ; the “ International Institute of Agricul- 
ture ’’ (by Professor Oscar Bolle); the ‘“ Union of International Associations ” ; 
and the “ Institut international de Pédagogie familiale ’’. 


International Transport Workers’ Federation. Report of the Congress held aé 
Vienna from 2 to 6 October 1922. Amsterdam, 1923. 122 pp. 
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AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statisties. Labour Report, 1922, No, 13. 
Melbourne, McCarron, Bird and Co., 1923. 183 pp. 2s. 6d. 


This Report gives statistics for a series of years, including the year 1922, on 
various aspects of labour conditions in the Commonwealth of Australia. The 
data given are on similar lines to those in previous numbers of the Reports (see 
International Labour Review, December 1922, p. 1019), but new sections have 
been added dealing with employers’ organisations, the co-operative movement, 
and the organisation and functions of the International Labour Organisation. 


QUEENSLAND 


Department of Labour. Report of the Director of Labour and Chief Inspector 
of Factories and Shops for Year ended 30 June 1923. Brisbane, A. J. Gunning, 1923. 
46 pp. 


This report will be analysed in a later number of the Review under the heading 
Reports and Enquiries. 


BELGIUM 


Ministére des Affaires étrangéres. Seetion de politique commereiale et d’études 
éeonomiques. Situation économique de la Belgique. Premier semestre 1923. 
Brussels, A. Gilles, 1923. 83 pp. 


A study on the economic situation in Belgium for the first half-year 1923, 
containing among other particulars statistics of unemployment for the country 
as a whole as well as for each group of industry taken separately. 


Ministére de I’Industrie et du Travail. Office du Travail. Rapport relatif 4 Vexécu- 
tion de la loi du 31 mars 1898 sur les unions professionnelles pendant les années 
1911-1918. Liége, G. Thone, 1923. xxxvir + 266 pp. 


This report of the Labour Department of the Ministry of Industry and Labour 
on the application of the Trade Union Act of 31 March 1898 during the.period 
1911-1918 is in three parts, dealing respectively with the years 1911-1913, 1914-1918, 
and 1919-1921. Each contains notes and statistical tables (in the Appendices) 
relating to employers’, workers’, agricultural, joint and intellectual workers’ 
organisations, and their financial position. 


BRAZIL 
SAO PAULO , 


Departemento Estadual do Trabalho. Seecgao de Informagoes. Avulso No. 19. 
Regimen immigratorio do Estado de S. Paulo. Sao Paulo, Typographia Brazil, de 
Rothschild, 1923. 31 pp. 


Issued by the Intelligence Section of the Labour Department of the State of 
Sao Paulo, this pamphlet contains in summarised form the important particulars 
of a legal, administrative, and practical order with which immigrants should 
by acquainted, particularly in regard to conditions and procedure of admission, 
facilities and advantages offered, employment agencies, labour contracts for 
‘* fazendas ’’, legal and other assistance, and colonisation. 
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CANADA 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Annual Report of the Factory Inspector for the Year 1922. St. John, J. and A. 
McMillan, 1923, 14 pp. 


This report is analysed above under the heading Reports and Enquiries. 


DENMAR K 


Arbejdsdirektorens Indberetning til Indenrigsministeriet (vedrorende Arbejdslos- 
hedsforsikringen of Arbejdsloshedsfonden) for Regnskabsaaret 1921-1922 (1 April 
1921-31 Marts 1922). Copenhagen, Thorssen, 1923. 83 pp. 

The report of the Director of Labour, concerning Unemployment Insurance 
and the Central Unemployment Fund for the financial year 1 Apri] 1921 to 31 March 
1922, shows that the falling off in membership, which in the preceding financial 
year, 1920-1921, amounted to 29,000 or 9 per cent., has continued in 1921-1922, 
though to a somewhat smaller extent. 


FINLAND 


Sosialisia erikoistutkimuksia. J]1. Tutkimus Suomen maatalonstyévdéen oloista 
palkkausvuonna 1919-1920, Helsingfors, 1923. 122 pp., illust. 

Enquiries into the conditions of agricultural labourers during the year 1919 
to 1920. The book contains a summary in French. 


—— IV. Tutkimus metsé- ja nittotyéntekijain oloista kevéalla4 1921, Helsingfors, 
1923. 57 pp. 


Enquiries into the conditions of workers in the wood felling and floating indus- 
try in the spring of 1921. A summary in French is included. 


Statistiska Centralbyran. Emigrationsstatistik. Emigrationen under aren 
1921 och 1922, Finlands officiella statistik, XXVIII. Helsingfors, Statsradets 
Tryckeri, 1923. vi + 44 pp. 

Part of a series of statistical reports on emigration issued by the Finnish Cen- 
tral Office of Statistics, covering the years 1921 and 1922. The Finnish and 
Swedish texts, hitherto published separately, are now included in this one volume. 
The table of contents and the headings to the statistical tables are also given in 
French. Particulars are furnished concerning the number, sex, age, place of 
origin, profession, destination, etc. of Finnish emigrants in 1921 and 1922, and 
the relations which these emigrants have left behind in their own country. 


FRANCE 


Conseil général de la Seine. Rapport, au nom de la Commission mizte du travail 
et du chémage, relatif au fonctionnement de l’Ojfice départemental du placement 
et de la statistique du travail et 4 l’organisation des secours de chémage dans le dépar- 
tement de la Seine, pendant l'année 1922. Presented by MM. H. Ssvuier and 
DESLANDRES. Paris, 1923. 208 pp. 

This report, published on behalf of the Joint Commission for Employment 
and Unemployment by the General Council of the Seine, will be analysed in a 
later number of the Review under the heading Reports and Enquiries. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Central Committee on Women’s Training and Employment. Second Interim 
Report for the Period ending 31 December 1922. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1923. 42 pp. 

Medical Research Couneil. Third Annual Report of the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board to 31 December 1922 (including personal contributions from inves- 
tigators). London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1923. 83 pp. 

The first part of the report gives an account of the work accomplished by the 
Board during 1922. The second contains a number of personal contributions 
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from investigators : “‘ Some Considerations concerning Technique’, by E. Farmer, 
M.A.; “ The Use of the Sample in Investigations’, by May Smith, MA. ; 
“‘ Some Observations on Industrial Conditions with Special Reference to Cotton 
Weaving ”’, by S. Wyatt, M.Sc., in which the writer emphasises the importance 
of selection and training ; ‘‘ Atmospheric Conditions and Industrial Efficiency ”’, 
by H. M. Vernon, M.D. (the industries studied are : weaving, deep mining, iron, 
steel, and tinplate production) ; “ Future Investigations in the Pottery Industry ”, 
by the same writer, pointing out the directions in which investigations might 
be made (drying of ware, pottery dust, time and motion study) ; and, finally, 
“‘ A Note on Machine Design in Relation to the Operative ’ by H. C. Weston, 
M.J. Inst.E., showing how a great deal of fatigue, inefficiency, and a number of 
accidents resulting from lack of adaptation of the machine to the man may be 
eliminated. 


Ministry of Health. On the State of the Public Health. Annual Report of 
the Chief Medical Officer for the Year 1922. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1923. 
186 pp. 


INDIA 


Humidification in Indian Cotton Mills. A Report by T. Matongy. Delhi, 
Govt. Central Press, 1923. 142 pp. + diagrams. 


ITALY 


Commissariato generale dell’ Emigrazione. Ji contributo dato alla Vittoria 
dal Commissariato generale dell’ Emigrazione. Mobilitazione et smobilitazione degli 
emigrati italiani in occasione della guerra 1915-1922. Rome, Tipografia Cartiere 
Centrali, 1923. 102 pp. : 


This interesting pamphlet describes the various and important tasks entrusted 
to the General Department of Emigration during the world war and the manner 
in which they were performed. Details are given concerning the repatriation 
of over 300,000 Italian emigrants on the occasion of the general mobilisation 
of 24 May 1915, and the methods employed after the war to transport, at the 
expense of the State, about 140,000 ex-Service men and 22,000 relatives of ex- 
Service men to the. countries they had left. 


La preparazione culturale e professionale degli emigranti per opera del 
Commissariato generale dell’ emigrazione. Rome, Tipografia ditta Ludovico 
Cecchini, 1923. 94 pp. 


The object of this book is to show the work accomplished by the Italian General 
Department of Emigration since the war towards promoting the general culture 
and occupational aptitudes of emigrants. It contains a mass of instructive par- 
ticulars concerning Italian methods of adapting emigration to modern economic 
requirements. 4 

The work is in three parts, dealing respectively with general education, voca- 
tional training of working class emigrants, and the technical training of the 
managerial staff of agricultural undertakings. An outline is given of the pro- 
gramme, methods, etc. adopted in evening classes for illiterates, training courses 
for school teachers to enable them to give their pupils some elementary 
notions of the countries of immigration, special schools for adult emigrants, 
technical schools for prospective working class emigrants, and technical courses 
provided by various higher agricultural educational establishments for more 
educated emigrants capable of directing the farming of lands im the colonies or 
in foreign countries. . Numerous photographs illustrate the text. 


MILAN 
_ Uffieio del Lavoro e deila Statistiea. Contratti di Lavoro e Salari nelle aziende 
agricole dell’ Alto e Basso Milanese. By A. Mo.tnart. Milan, 1923. 171 pp. 
The author, director of the Milan Office -for Labour and Statistics, describes’ 


the evolution of the old agricultural agreements into the modern collective agree- 
ment in the districts of Upper and Lower Milan. 












NETHERLANDS 


Central Bureau voor de Statistiek. Overzicht van den omfang en den voornaamsten 
inhoud der collectieve Arbeidsovereenkomsten op 1 januari 1922, Statistiek van’ 
Nederland No. .356. The Hague, 1922. 49 pp. 


Statistics of collective agreements up to 1 January 1922. 


Department van Binnenlandsehe Zaken en Landbouw. Verslag van den 
Landbouw in Nederland over 1922. The Hague, J. H. van Langenhuysen, 1923. 
Lxvi1 + 112 pp. 

This report on agriculture in the Netherlands in 1922 contains also useful 
information on agricultural co-operation. 


Jaarverslag van den Hoofdingenieur der Mijnen over het jaar 1922. The Hague, 
1923. 123 pp. 


Report of the Chief Engineer of Mines for the year 1922. 


Rijks-Dienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeidshemiddeling. Jaar- 
verslag over 1921. I. Arbeidsbemiddeling. The Hague, Algemeene Lands- 
drukkerij; 1923. vur + 101 pp. 


Report for 1921 on Unemployment Insurance and Employment Exchanges. 


Rijksverzekeringsbank. Verslag omtrent den Slaat der Rijksverzekeringsbank 
en hare Werkzaamheden in het Jaar 1921. The Hague, 1923. 219 pp. 


Report concerning the State Insurance Bank and its activity during the year 
1921. 


NORWAY 
Det Statistiske Centralbyra. Lénninger 1922. Norges Official Statistikk, 
VII, 82. Christiania, Aschehoug, 1923. vii + 29 pp. 


The report for 1922 on wages of workers in industry and handicraft, agricul- 
ture, seafaring, and public employment. These reports have been published 
annually since 1918 by the Central Statistical Bureau. 


POLAND 
Ministére de l’Agriculture et des Domaines de |’Etat. Etat de l’agriculture 
en Pologne, by E. Krourkowski. Warsaw, Govt. Printing Office, 1923. 69 pp. 


This pamphlet, published in French, contains useful information on labour 
laws and contracts and on technical agricultural instruction in Poland. 


SPAIN 


Consejo superior de Emigracion. La Migracion espanola transoceanica en 1921. 
Primer semestre, Bulletin No. 120, Segundo semestre, Bulletin No. 121. Madrid, 
1922. 115 and 107 pp. 

Statistics of Spanish overseas emigration during the first and secor.. juarters 
of 1921. 


SWEDEN 


Sordbruksdepartementet. Statens Kolonisationsémnds Berdttelse 1918-1922 
Stockholm, I. Marcus, 1923. 36 pp. 
Report of the Commission for Interior Colonisation for the period 1918 to 1922. 


Socialdepartementet. Den Industriella Demokratiens. ProblemI: Betankande 
jamte férslag till lag du driftnamnder. II: Den industriella demokratien i utlandet. 
2 vols. Stockholm, 1923. 240 and 267 pp. 

Two reports on the problem of industrial democracy (I. The Works Council s 
Bill; II. Foreign Industrial Democracy). 
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K. Soeialstyrelsen. Arbetsinstdllelser i Sverige ar 1922. Stockholm, Nord- 
stedt, 1923. vi + 61 pp. 

The Annual Report on Strikes and Lock-outs in 1922 published by the Swedish 
Social Board. It gives particulars of the number, extent, origin, distribution, 
and settlement of stoppages of work, and makes comparison with previous years. 


—— Statens férlikningsmans fér medling i arbetstvister verksamhet ar 1922. 
Stockholm, Nordstedt, 1923. 115 pp. 

The Annual Report of the Swedish Social Board on the activities of the State 
Conciliators in labour disputes during 1922. This year for the first time reports 
of disputes dealt with by specially appointed conciliators and conciliation com- 
mittees are also included. 

Den Offentliga arbetsformedlingen i Sverige 1913-1922. Stockholm, P.A. 
Norstedt, 1923. vur + 50 pp. 
The growth of public employment exchanges in Sweden from 1913 to 1922. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Code of Lighting. 
Factories, Mills, and other Work Places. No. 331. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1923. 28 pp. 


—— —— Workmen’s Compensation Legislation of the United States and 
Canada, 1920 to 1922. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1923. 260 pp. 


—— Children’s Bureau. Child Labor Outlines for Study. No. 93. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printing Office, 1923. 63 pp. 


—— Women’s Bureau. Women in Arkansas Industries. A Study of Hours, 
Wages, and Working Conditions. No. 26. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1923. rv + 85 pp. 


Federal Board for Vocational Seleetion. Health for the Family. A programme 
for the study of personal, home, and community health problems. Bulletin 
No. 86, Home Economics Series No. 8. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1923. 303 pp. 25 cents. 


CONNECTICUT 


Fifty-Second Report of the State Board of Agriculture, 30 June 1921. Public 
Document No. 18. Hartford, 1922. 165 pp. 

This publication gives a report of the activities of the Board of Agriculture 
for the past twelve months. Special chapters are devoted to such questions as 
“‘ The Farm as a Home” and “ Federal and State Control in the Elimination of 
Tuberculosis ’’. 


URUGUAY 


Ministerio de Industrias. Oficina nacional del Trabajo. Fl trabajo de la 
Mujer. El trabajo del Nino. By F. Sosa and L. Betoso. Montevideo, Im- 
prenta nacional, 1923. 16 and 19 pp. 

A plea for the improvement of labour conditions of women and children, in 
support of which the authors quote statistics of wages and the number of women 
and children employed in the various branches of industry and commerce in 
Uruguay. 


NON OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Ammon, C. G., Banton, G., Edwards, G. and others. Labour's Dynamic. 
London, The Labour Publishing Co. 66 pp. 

Reports of speeches on Christianity and the Labour Movement delivered at 
Labour Week in London, 1922, by C. G. Ammon, M.P., George Banton, M.P., 
George Edwards, M.P., Morgan Jones, M.P., Jack Lawson, M.P., G. A. Spencer, 
M.P., A. E. Waterson, M.P., Robert Young, M.P., and other Labour leaders. 
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Association des Offices suisses du Travail. Protocole de la VIIIlm conférence 
des administrateurs des Offices suisses du travail, tenue le 22 septembre 1923 & Zoug. 
Zurich, Siegfried and Co., 1923. 35 pp. 

Minutes of the Eighth Conference of the Administrations of the Swiss Labour 
Offices, held on 22 September 1923 at Zug. 


Association suisse de Conseils d’apprentissage et de Protection des apprentisr 
Rapport annuel 1922, Berne, Hallwag, 1923. 64 pp. 

Report for 1922 of the Swiss Association of Councils for Apprenticeship and 
the Protection of Apprentices. 













Bellerby, J. R. The Controlling Factor in Trade Cycles. 1923. 51 pp. 


An able attempt to sketch a theory of business cycles which, in its broad lines 
and conclusions, might be held to represent the opinions expressed by the majority 
of competent writers on the subject. The remedy proposed is that of controlling 
the quantity of money in circulation (principally by means of the bank rate) so as 
to maintain as nearly as possible a stable level of prices. The writer lays particular 
stress on the importance of international agreement in currency policy, and makes 
some tentative suggestions regarding the administrative machinery which would 
have to be set up in order to bring this about. Suggestions and criticisms are 
invited, so that by a continous process of pruning and drafting something like a 
consensus of expert opinion on the question may be obtained. 


















Benoist, L. Les méthodes modernes d’organisation industrielle. Paris, Gauthier- 
Villars et Cie, 1923. v1+208 pp. 

Some fifteen pages of this work are devoted to the question of wages and the 
protection of workers. 










Boerenbond Belge ou Ligue des Paysans. Rapport présenté a Il’ Assemblée du 
21 mai 1923. Louvain, J. Wouters-Ickx, 1923. 134 pp. 

The report falls into two parts : the first is a record of work of the local guilds 
and district federations of the Boerenbond, and the second deals with the different 
sections of the Central Association. 










Bondas, J. Les vacances ouvriéres. Cahiers de la Commission syndicale de Bel- 
gique, October 1923. 41 pp. 

After stating the arguments in favour of workers’ holidays the author examines 
the probable results of their institution from the physiological, economic, and 
financial view-points. He draws attention to the reforms effected in this direction 
in Belgium, in the co-operative societies, in certain industries, in the public and 
communal services, and concludes with a number of comments on the regulations 
in force in other countries where workers’ holidays have been legally established 
or provided for in collective agreements. 


Brandeisz, M. Sozialpolitisches im Friedensvertrag. Vienna, Verlag der Wiener 
Volksbuchhandlung, 1923. 45 pp. 

After some discussion of social policy, particularly in its international aspect, 
the author traces the development of social questions from the outbreak of the 
war and concludes with a detailed examination of the Labour Charter contained 
in Part XIII of the Peace Treaty and a review of the activities of the International 
Labour Organisation. 


Berufsberatungs- und Vermittlungsstelle Basel. Jahresbericht pro 1922. Basle, 
1923. 19 pp. 

Report for 1922 of the Vocational Guidance Office and the Employment Bureau 
for the canton of Basle. 





















Brugmans, H. J. F. W. De organisatie van der arbeid : het Taylor-systeem en de 
psychotechniek. Mededeelingen van de Dr. D. Bos-Sticutine, No. 6. Groningen, 
the Hague, J. B. Wolkers, 1925. 31 pp. 

Study on the scientifie organisation of labour (the Taylor system and psycho- 
technics). 
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—— and Prak, J. L. Een psychotechnische analyse van den monteur in het hoog- 
spanningsbedrijf. Mededeelingen van de Dr. Bos-Sticutine, No. 4. Groningen, 
The Hague, J. B. Wolters, 1922. 

Psychotechnic analysis of the fitters’ trade in high tension electricity works. 


Caeeuri, S. Condizioni igieniche e sanitarie dei barcaioli a Napoli. Naples, Tip. 
dello “ Studium ”, 1923. 15 pp. 
Study on hygienic and sanitary conditions in the boating trade at Naples. 


Centraal Overleg in Arbeidszaken voor Werkgeversbonden. Jaarverslag 1922. 
Haarlem, 1923. 45 pp. 

Report for 1922 of the Central Council of the Netherlands Employers’ Associa- 
tions. 


Centrale d’éducation ouvriére (Belgique). Programme des cours et conférences. 
Session 1923-1924. Verviers, Impr. Coop. “ L’Union ’’, 1923. 144 pp. 


Programme of the courses of lectures organised: by the Belgian Workers’ Educa- 
tion Association, 1923-1924. 


Centrale des métallurgistes de Belgique. Rapport moral et financier sur Vexercice 
1922. Brussels, Imp. Coop. “* Lucifer ”, 1923. 310 pp. 


Report and financial statement of the Belgian Metal Workers’ Federation, 1922, 


Centrosoyus. Centrosoyus. Moscow, 1922. 77 pp. 


This pamphlet gives particulars of the legal position and the economic de- 
velopment of consumers’ co-operative societies in Russia during 1922. 


— Ejegodnik Centrosoyousa 1922, Part II. Moscow, 1923. 260 pp. 


A collection of statistical tables showing the activities of co-operative organ- 
isations during 1922. Some general information on prices in Russia during 1922 
is given at the end of the volume. 


—— VII aia Sessia sovieta centrosoyousa. 23-21 lIanvaria 1923. VIII ala 
Sessia soviela centrosoyousa. 18-21 Mata 1923. Moscow, 1923. 212 pp. and 
8 tables, and 80 pp. 


Report of the seventh’and eighth sessions of the Council of the Centrosoyus 
(All Russian Central Union of Consumers’ Societies) held in January and May 
1923. 


Clarkson, Grosvenor B. Industrial America in the World War. The Strat- 
egy behind the Lines. With an introduction by Georges CLEMENCEAU, and with 
illustrations. Boston and New York, Houghton Mfflin Co., 1923. xxi + 573 pp. 


The co-ordination of American industry for war purposes by American business 
men themselves forms the essential theme of the volume. 

The preliminary industrial mobilisation for war under the Council of National 
Defence and its Advisory Commission is briefly touched upon, showing the grad- 
ual evolution of the War Industries Board, its functions and the general adr 
istrative organisation entailed. The work of the various divisions of the bout 
as finally constituted under the leadership of Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, is ful 
described. 

Personnel lists of the War Industries Board organisation and the war service 
committees of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, included in: the 
appendices, and a very full index complete the volume. nae 


Comité central des houilléres de France. Législation miniére et législation 
ouvriére : Texte des principales lois et Répertoire méthodique des lois, décrets, ‘cir-' 
culaires et autres documents officiels intéressant les mines et leur personnel. Fifth 
edition. Paris, 1923. 401 pp. 


A book on mining and labour legislation, published by the Central Mining 
Committee of France, containing texts of the principal laws, decrees, circulars, 
and other official documents concerning mines and their personnel. 
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Commission syndieale de Belgique. XXVII¢ Congrés syndical tenu les 27 et 
38 juillet 1923 & la Maison du peuple de Bruzelles. Compte rendu sténographique. 
Brussels, Impr. Coop. “‘ Lucifer”, 1923. 133 pp. 


Verbatim report of the twelfth Congress of the Trade Union Committee of the 
Belgian Labour Party, held at Brussels, 27-28 July 1923. 


Congrés de ia Confédération des Travailleurs catholiques du Canada. Deu- 
ziéme Session, tenue & Québec du 11 au 16 aodt 1923, Programme-Souvenir. 
Québec, 1923. 78 pp. 

A special interest attaches to this pamphlet for those who desire information 
on the French Catholic workers’ movement in Canada. This movement presents 
certain features which distinguish it not only from the general labour movement 
but also from Christian Trade Unionism in Europe. 


Congrés de la Fédération protestante du Christianisme social (Premier) tenu a 
Strasbourg, 25-28 juin 1922. Saint-Etienne, Bureau du Christianisme social, 1923. 
320 pp. . 

The papers read at the first congress of the Féderation protestante du chris- 
tianisme social, held at Strassburg from 25 to 28 June 1922, included the following : 
The Fundamental Idea of Christian Social Work (by E. Gounelle) ; The Use of 
Wealth (by C. H. Gide) ; Employers’ Welfare Work (by L. Mann and M. Bouvier) ; 
Reform of Teaching from the Christian and Social Standpoints (by F.W. Foerster) ; 
and Reform of Teaching (by L. Ragaz). 


Daszybska-Golinska, Z. Praca. Zarys socjiologji-polityki i ustawodawstwa 
pracy. Warsaw, “ Ignis’, 1923. x + 244 pp. 

A book on the legal protection of workers designed for the use of students. 
The first part is introductory and deals with various sociological problems. The 
second contains a description of present labour conditions and considers the 
right of association, the right to strike, compulsory arbitration, the trade union 
movement in different countries, labour inspection, and employment agencies. 
The third part is devoted to the protection of industrial workers. It contains 
a detailed analysis of the labour legislation in Poland and in other countries : 
laws concerning hours of work, protection of women and children, prevention 
of unemployment, wages, etc. International measures for the protection of 
labour are made the subject of a special chapter. The author reviews the his- 
tory of international labour legislation before the Treaty of Versailles, describes 
Part XIII of the Treaty, the work accomplished at the various sessions of the 
International Labour Conference, and the activities of the International Labour 
Office. In the last part Madame Daszybska-Golinska considers the protection 
of intellectual workers, agricultural workers, and the problem of the socialisation 
of production. At the end of the book a short summary is given in French. 




























Devinat, P. L’Organisation internationale du Travail. Publications de !’Asso- 
ciation nationale francaise pour la protection Jégale des travailleurs. Nouvelle 
série. No. 20. Paris, Félix Alcan, Marcel Riviére, 1923. 29 pp. 

A description of the origin and activities of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation. 














Dillon, J. J. Organised Co-operation. New York, The Rural New Yorker, 
1923. 134 pp. 

The author discusses the fundamental principles of agricultural co-operation 
and describes the development of this form of co-operation in the United States. 


Ferenezi, Imre. Die internationale Wanderungsfrage und die Statistik. Reprint 
from the “ Jahrbiicher fir Nationalékonomie und Statistik ’”’, Vol. 121, Nos. 3 
and 4. Jena, G. Fischer, 1923. 


A study of certain aspects of migration, particularly the statistical methods 
applied to the recording of migratory movements. Dr. Ferenczi has drawn largely 
on the publications of the International Labour Office (Methods of Compiling 
Emigration and Immigration Statistics, Geneva, 1922 ; Emigration and Immigra- 
lion : Legislation and Treaties, Geneva, 1922), to show how difiicuit it is to compare 
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the official statistics of different countries. He indicates the reasons for the differ- 
ences and considers what international definition should be laid down in order 
to make them more comparable. 


Foster, William Trufant, and Catechings, Waddill. Money. Pollak Publication, 
No. 2. Boston, New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. v1 + 409 pp. 


The authors maintain that in the present economy of society there is no factor 
more important than the circulating medium of exchange, and that to consider 
it as a superficial phenomenon is to neglect the most likely clue to the solution 
of modern economic problems. So long as trade is thought of as a form of barter 
it is impossible to account for the fluctuations in business prosperity, but a study 
of the flow of money from use in consumption to another use in consumption 
throws an altogether aew light on the probiem. 

To prevent changes in the value of money with consequent changes in the 
price-level, the authors suggest the use of the re-discount rate of the Federal Reserve 
Banks as a moderating influence, and control of the volume of currency notes in 
circulatien. It is pointed out at the same time that more extensive quantitative 
and time studies of the factors involved in changes in the quantity of money are 
required for this purpose. 


Gini, C. Pathologie économique. Une interprétation de la politique économique 
du temps de guerre et de l'aprés-guerre. Excerpt from ‘“‘ Scientia’’, Milan, Aug.- 
Sept. 1923. 36 pp. 


Mr. Gini maintains that ‘‘ the science of economics has studied up till now 
— if I may use the expression — the laws of economic physivlogy’’. Economic 
organisms, he considers, are subject to complaints which would justify the con- 
struction of what would be in many respects a new science, which might be called 
* economic pathology ”’. He attempts to show that certain phenomena which appear 
articifiai or abnormal judged by the accepted rules of economics, become natural 
and even necessary from such a standpoint. 


Gunning, O. Werkgever en Werknemer (1918-1922). Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 


1923. 24 pp. 


Brief study on the relations between employers and workers in the Nether- 
lands from 1918 to 1922. 


Halisworth. Third Supplementary Memorandum on the Wages of Co-operative 
Shop Managers. With a Prefatory Note by G. W. Danrets. Manchester, 
National Union of Distributive and Allied Workers, 1923. 30 pp. 


Hasting, Hudson Bridge. Costs and Profits. Pollak Publication No. 3. Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 168 pp. 


This book is the product of research along highly original lines into the under- 
lying causes of the recurrent slumps in trade. What would seem to be the most 
important of these causes is that, whenever a business enterprise allocates un- 
distributed profits to its working capital, it necessarily charges more in prices 
than it pays away in purchasing power, with the consequence that from time to 
time the purchasing power available is not sufficient to buy all tue goods that 
are made at the prices set upon them. 

The final conclusions reached, as summarised by Mr. Hastings,. are that on 
the upward swing of business the following causes operate to bring about a com- 
mercial crisis : 

(1) The fact that business concerns as a whole do not disburse an amount 
of money equal to the value of the things which they produce, in addition to the 
disbursement of all money received from outside sources ; 

(2) Dealer buying to keep stocks commensurate with sales, forward buying, 
and speculation which bring about (a) the relative overdevelopment of those 
industries producing tangible goods intended for the satisfaction of individual 
wants, and (d) an almost continuous advance in prices ; 

(3) The accumulation of stocks of goods held on speculation ; 

(4) The use of savings and profits to pay for the creation of goods other than 
those used in the processes of production and distribution ; 
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(5) The lag in the flow of interest and profits into the hands of ultimate 
buyers, on account of the intercorporate ownership of securities. 

The argument in places is somewhat difficult to follow, but the originality and 
importance of the conclusions arrived at go far towards compensation for the 
occasional lack of clarity. 


Jaarboek van de Nederl. Roomsch-Kath. Vakbeweging (13de). Utrecht, 
Bureau voor de R. K. Vakorganisatie, 1923. 170 pp. 


The year-book of the Roman Catholic labour movement in the Netherlands. 
It gives a general amount of the movement and a short review of the development 
of different affiliated organisations, together with statistics, addresses, lists of 
the trade union periodicals, and the Dutch Catholic papers. A report on the trade 
unions’ international relations and a list of unions in various countries affiliated 
to the International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions are also included. 


Kyrk, Hazel. A Theory of Consumption. Boston, New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1923. 298 pp. 


Lueattini, Arigo Lueattino. L’emigrazione italiana, con note di legislazione 
sociale e di geografia economica. Tortona, Tipogr. Vaccari, 1923. 208 pp. 10 lire. 


The contents of this manual follow the programme of the courses of thirty 
lessons instituted by the Italian General Commissariat of Emigration for the 
training of schoo] teachers so as to fit them to give useful advice to their pupils 
on emigration. The author has confined himself to a summary of facts and to 
presenting data of practical interest, leaving aside theoretical research and polit- 
ical dissertations. The clear presentation of the matter and the careful documen- 
tation make this a useful reference book to all who wish for information regarding 
Italian emigration, the regulation of emigration, and the social legislation in force 
in Italy. 


Martial, R. and Doresse, L. Hygiéne féminine populaire. Paris, Armand 
Collin, 1923. 184 pp., 6 francs. 


A book for the general (particularly the working class) reader, giving simple 


health advice to women. 


Nederl. R. K. Textielarbeidersbond “‘ Sint Lambertus’”’. Verslag van de Werk- 
zaamheden over het jaar 1922. Utrecht, 1923. 29 pp. 


Report and financial statement for 1922 of the Netherlands Roman Catholic 
Textile Workers’ Union. 


Nederlandsche Vereeniging “‘ Landverhuizing ”’. Jaarverslag over helt Kalender- 
jaar 1922. 14 pp. 


Report for 1922 of the Netherlands Association for Emigration. 


Overaae, Hans. Samvirkeboken. Ultgitt av Det Kgl. Selskap For Norges Vel, 
Samvirkeutvalget. Frederikshald, E. Sem, 1922. 125 pp. 


This book has been prepared by the Royal Society for Norway’s Welfare and 
is meant to serve as basis for the teaching of co-operation in agricultural and 
small-holders’ schools. 


Page, A. La compétence des Conseils de Prud’hommes d’ Alsace et de Lorraine 
en matiére de conciliation et d’arbitrage dans les conflits de travail. Paris, Les Presses 
universitaires de France, 1923. 87 pp. 


The number of labour disputes, which had materially decreased during the war, 
especially in beiligerent countries, has grown considerably since the Armistice. 
Alarmed by this state of industrial unrest, most Governments have devised machi- 
nery for conciliation and arbitration. Mr. Page briefly reviews the various systems 
adopted in different countries, dwelling in particular on the Conseils de Prud’- 
hommes, local boards of arbitration, in Alsace and Lorraine. He sees in them 
an interesting experiment, from which may be drawn useful conclusions. The 
presidents and vice-presidents, who are neither employers nor workers, may, in 
the event of collective disputes, be called upon to act as conciliators, with the 
assistance of trustworthy persons appointed by the parties. Their experience 
in individual industrial disputes confers on them a great authority, and enables 
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them to achieve remarkable results, In 1920, 80 percent. of the disputes submitted 
to them were satisfactorily settled. After tracing the history of the Conseils the 
author describes their constitution, procedure, results achieved, etc., and, finally, 
gives a bibliography. 


Paraf, P. Le syndicalisme pendant et aprés la guerre. Preface by Georges 
RENARD. Second edition. Paris, Editions de la vie universitaire, 1923. vm 
+ 258 pp. ; 

After briefly reviewing the history of the French trade unions from 1864, when 
the right of associations was first recognised, to 1914, Mr. Paraf outlines the doc- 
trines held by the various trade union groups — revolutionary, reformist, Christian, 
etc. — and compares the views of their adherents on the social problems of the day. 
He describes the structure and working of the trade union federations and, finally, 
considers trade union activities during the period 1914 to 1922, together with the 
changes wrought by the war and since the war in the trade union movement. 


Por, Odon. Fascism. Translated by E. TowNsHEND. London, the Labour 
Publishing Co., 1923. 270 + x1 pp. 


This book aims at removing any possible misconception resulting from a one- 
sided presentment of Fascism, by showing that Fascism, far from being opposed 
to Labour, aims at “‘ reconciling Labour -with the nation” and at “creating a 
national spirit of cilizenship with Labour for its basis”. ‘The author is a Guilds- 
man, and writes from a Guildsman’s point of view. He draws an interesting parallel 
between the evolution of Russian Bolshevism and that of Italian Fascism, two 
extreme instances of the violent suppression of classes and institutions followed 
by the gradual recognition of the value of functions associated with class. While 
the Moscow Revolution, however, destroyed entirely the former machinery of 
government, and is now faced with difficulties of its own making, the Fascist 
Revolution is proceeding step by step to transform the old administration, to absorb 
all parties and movements in a state whose sole purpose is declared to be the wel- 
fare of the whole community. A description of the evolution of Fascism and of 
the organisations it is now setting up occupies the remaining portion of the book. 


Guilds and Co-operatives in Italy. Translated by E. TownsHEND. With 
an appendix by G. D. H. Core. London, The Labour Publishing Co., 1923. 
xvi + 197 pp. 5s. 


In dealing with the development of co-operation and of guild organisation of 
industry in Italy the author is primarily concerned with the political current of 
the movement, which is directed towards the ultimate establishment of a system 
of state administration by guilds. The chief feature of the evolutionary process 
beginning with regional development, would be the alliance of co-operation and 
trade unionism with the state, and the harmonising and consolidation of collec- 
tive activity. ‘The numerous important associations of a co-operative character 
throughout the country represent in structure the future social order visualised, 
and are based on the ideal of mutual service which would pervade it. 


Society for the Oversea Settlement of British Women. Rhodesia Sub-Committee. 
Report 1921-1922, London, 1923. 50 pp. 

Strachey, J. St. Loe. Economics of the Hour. London, Hodderand Stoughton, 
1923. 191 pp. 

An attractively written non-scientific discussion of such current questions as 
strikes, the division of the national dividend, the paralysis of industry owing to 
the lack of the necessary effective demand for goods, the capital levy, unemploy- 
ment, the national debt, and the administration of the poor law. 

Vereeniging van Scheepswerktuigkundigen. Juarverslag 1922. Rotterdam, 1923. 
48 pp. 

Report for 1922 of the Netherlands Association of Shipbuilding Engineers, 





